“g have REDUCED 

MY WAIST EIGHT INCHE 

WITH THE WEIL BELT!" 

„ ... writes George 

.Lost so pounds” 
says W. T. Anderson . . ."My 
waist is 8 inches smaller” writes 
W. L. McGinnis . . ."Felt like a 
new man” claims Fred Wolf. . . 

"Wouldn’t sell my beltfor $100” 
writes G W. Higbee. 

■ So many wearers are delighted 
with the results obained with the Weil 
Belt that we want you to test it for 
ten days at our expense! 

REDUCE " WAIST 

J INCHES ui TO DAYS 

... Of it won’t cost you a penny I 

■ Because we have done this for 
thousands of others...because we know 
we can do as much for you. ..we dare 
to make this unconditional offer! 

■ You will appear much slimmer at 
once, and in 10 short days your waist- 
line will actually be 3 inches smaller... 
three inches of fat gone... or it won’t 
cost you one cent. 




"I suddenly realized that 
I had become a fat man". 
The boys kidded me about 
my big "paunch". 



At parties I learned that 
I had become a "wall 
flower". Nobody wanted 
to dance with me. 



hing suit . . .f.# 
immense. The day 1 heard 
some children^ laugh at 
me I decided ^to get a 
Weil Belt. 



IT IS THE MASSAGE- LIKE 
ACTION THAT DOES IT! 

■ Now there is an easy way to reduce 
without exercise, diet or drugs. The 
Weil Health Belt exerts a massage-like 
action that removes fat with every 
move you make. 

■ It supports the sagging muscles of 
the abdomen and quickly gives you 
an erect, athletic carriage. Many 
enthusiastic wearers write that it not 
only reduces fat but it also supports 
the abdominal walls and keeps the 
digestive organs in place. ..that they 
are no longer fatigued... and that it 
greatly increases their endurance. You 
will be more than delighted with the 
greatimprovementinyourappearance. 



NO DRUGS, NO DIETS, NO EXERCISES 



■ For 12 years the Weil Belt has been 
accepted as ideal for reducing by men 
in all walks of life.. .from business men 
and office workers who find that it 
removes cumbersome fat with every 
movement ... to active outdoor men 
who like the feeling of protection it 
gives. 




What a change! I looked 
3 inches slimmer at once 
and soon I had actually 
taken EIGHT INCHES 
off my waist . . . and 20 
pounds off my weightl 



It seemed to support the 
abdominal walls and keep 
the digestive organs in 

r lace . . . and best of alb 
became acceptable for 
insurancel 



I have a new feelin.i of 
energy and pep . . , work 
better, eat better, ulay 
better ... I didn’t rtfati 
how much I was missing I 




DON'T WAIT ... FAT IS DANGE ROUS I 

Fat is not only unbecoming, but it also 
endangers your health. Insurance com- 
panies know the danger of fat 
mulations. The best medical authorities 
warn against obesity, so don't wait 
any longer. 

■ Remember this ... either you take t>ff 
3 inches of fat in 10 days or it weib't 
cost one penny! Even the postageyoupr y 
to return the package will be refund! 



SEND FOR IO DAY FREE TRIAL OFF 



THE WEIL COMPANY, INC. 

4310 HILL ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Gentlemen: Send me FREE, your illust' 
folder describing The Weil Belt and g 
full details of your 10 day FREE trial off* 
Unconditional Guarantee 1 



Name _ 



Address _ 



Usecouvon or send name and addre* 
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INCHES TO 
YOUR CHEST 



IF yOU DO NOT ADD 
AT LEAST 



. . . // won’t cost you me cent!”— Signed: GEORGE F. JOWETT 



TTIREE SOLID INCHES of muscles added 
A to your cbest and at least two inches 
added to each of your biceps, or it won’t 
cost you a penny. I know what I am talking 
about « t i I wouldn’t dare make this startling 
agreement if I wasn’t sure I could do it. 

All! want is a chance to prove it! Those 
skinny fellows who are discouraged are 
the men I want to work with. I’ll show 
em how to build a strong man’s body... 
and do it quickly. And I don’t mean cream* 




_ ■ you 

~to get real, genuine invincible 
- ■es that will make your men friends 
ret you and women admire you! 
many of my pupils have gained 




Oconee f. jowett 

"Chamtwm 
«/ ChanpwM" 
Winner of many con- 
tests for strength and 
physical perfection I 



tremendous development that I am willing to 
Stake my reputation that you can do the same... 
remember . ..if I fail it will cost you nothing! 

Nothing Can Take The Place of My Weight — 
Resistance Method With Progressive Dumbbells I 

The Jowett System features the weight 
resistance method that has been tested 
and endorsed by many of the world’s 
most famous strong men. By using this 
proven, scientific system of graduated 
weights, you can quickly develop your 
muscles and broaden your chest! 

Send for “MOULDING A MIGHTY CHEST" 
A SPECIAL COURSE FOR ONLY 25c. 

I will not limit you to the chest, develop any 
part or all of your body. Try any one of my test 
courses listed below at 25c. Or, try all six of 
them for only $1.00. You can’t make a mistake. 
The assurance of the strongest armed man in 
the world stands behind these courses ! 



E BOOR WITH PHOTOS OF FAMOUS STRONG MEN! 



£ 



l 



RUSH THE COUPON TODAY AND I WILL 
INCLUDE A FREE COPY OP 

" Nerves ofSteeL.Muscks Like Iron i* 

It is a priceless book to the strength fan 
and muscle builder. Full of pictures of 
marvelous bodied men who tell you de- 
cisively bow you can build symmetry and 
strength the Jowett way! Reach out- 
Grasp this Special Offer. 



JOWETT INSTITUTE ol PHYSICAL CULTURE 
v. Dept. 44Kc, 422 Poplar Stmt, Scranton. Pa. 

Send by return mail prepaid, the courses cheeked below, tor 

_ which 1 am encloaiog S 

UMoalfliwa nitbtr Arm. 26c □ MooMfeo a Hiabtr Chart, No 
□ lloohSnaaHlabtrBack, 26eO Mooldlaa Mlabtrlaaa, 26« 

Q Modems aMiebtj Grip, 26a Q Stwm* Mao etaotsMado Eao. U* 
OSH « hooka tor tr.ee. . 



Name. 



Address _ 
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“SELDOM SEE AN 
GRADUATE OUT OF 



I. C. S. 
A JOB” 



“In all the years I have known of, the 
International Correspondence Schools, I have 
seldom seen one of your graduates jobless.” 

A business executive made this statement in 
a recent letter commenting on the I. C. S. 
graduates and students in his employ and ex- 
pressing regrets that it was necessary to reduce 
his personnel. 

“However,” he added, “all I. C. S. grad- 
uates and students will be retained, for I 



fully realize their value in my business.’* ■ 

• • 

The reason so many I. C. S. men have jobsj 
is because they are trained men! A recent} 
investigation into the working conditions ofj 
1000 I. C. S. students revealed only ten un-< 
employed. You, too, can be an I. C. S. man, 
Mark the coupon and mail it today! It hasi 
been the most important act in the lives oj 
thousands of men. 



I NTER NAT I ON AL COR RESPO NDEN CE SCH O O L S 



INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, "The Vnwersal University 
Without cost or obligation, pleas© send m© a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins and Why/ 
before which I have marked X: 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 



{Architect 

} Architectural Draftsman 
{Building Estimating 
{Wood Millworking 
Contractor and Builder 
[Structural Draftsman 
[Structural Engineer 
[Electric Wiring 
I Electrical Engineer 
{Electric Lighting 
J Welding, Electric and das 
[Reading Shop Blueprint© 

□ Business Management 

□ Office Management 

□ Industrial Management 
□Personnel Management 
□Traffic Management 

□ Accountancy □ Cost Accountant l 



□Telegraph Engineer 

□ Telephone Work 
□Mechanical Engineer 
□Mechanical Draftsman 

□ Machinist 

□ Toolmaker 

□ Patternmaker 
□Pipefitter □ Tinsmith 
□Bridge Engineer 
□Bridge and Building Foreman I 

□ Gas Engines 
□Diesel Engines 



BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 



Box 578 1 -D Scranton, Pcnna. 

and full particulars about the subject 



{Aviation Engines 
{ Automobile Mechanic 
'Plumbing □ Steam Fitting 
{Heating □ Ventilation 
1 Sheet Metal Worker 
1 Steam Engineer 
J Steam Electric Engineer 
J Civil Engineer 
] Surveying and Mapping 
[Refrigeration 
JR. R. Locomotives 
] R. R. Section Foreman 



R. R. Bridge and Building Foreman 
Air Brakes P Train Operation 



3C. P. Accountant 
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[Spanish □ French 
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[Business Correspondence [ 
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Don’t be a tlaee co Ignorance tad Rtl. 
njoy the rapturous delights Of the p0» 



WHAT EVER/ - MAN SHOULD KNOW 

Th* Sexual £*broce How lo Regain Virility 

Secrets of the Honeymoon Sexual Starvation 
Mistakes of Early Marriage Glands and Sex Instinct 
Homosexuality To Gain Greater Delight 

Venereal Diseases The Truth About Abuse 

WHAT EVERY WOMANSHOULO KNOW 

leys of Perfect Math* Hew t* Attract aod Held 

What to Allow a loves „ Men 

to do Sexual Slavery of Women 

Intimate Feminine Hygiene Essentials of Happy , 



f AVAY with false modesty! At lau a lam* 
otts doctor has told all the secrets of 
sex in frank, daring language. No prudish 
Heating about the busn, no veiled hints, 
but TRUTH, blazing through 57 6 pages 



In daring language. All the things you 
have wanted to know about your sex life, 
information about which other books only 
vagnely him, is yours at 1 ml 
S ome will be offended by the amazing 
frankness of this book and its vivid illus- 
trations, but the world has no. longer any 
use for prudery and false modesty. 

f A fAMOUS judge 

I SAYS THAT MOST 

I I FORCES ARE CAUSED 

BV SEX IGNORANCE! 

H Normal, Bex-suited 

|v i/y young people are corn 



SEND 



FREE 

Bookle +4 



of straightforward heel. 

Love is the most magnificent ecttacy in 
the world . . . know how to hold your 
loved one . . . don't glean half-truths irons 
unreliable sources. Now you can know bow 
.to end ignorance. ..fear...and self denial) tins fi.util Part 

MORE THAN TOO VIVID PICTURES HOMOSEXUAUTY...SEX ARNORMAimtS 

The 106 illustrations leave nothing to I&J^J^w about the astounding world 
the imagination . . . know how to over- of"iaalfse«s"?Th'y crave the companion, 
come physical mismating . . . know what »*»* d««r own sex...their practices are 
* • - * \ t to avoid the unbelievable to the normal mind-yet \ 



to do on your wedding night to avoid the 



5JND NO MONEY •• - MAIL COUPON TODAY 



PIONEER PUBLISHING 

Dept 1019. 1270 Slirth Aveaue, New York. N. V. 

□ Send me free booklet in plain wrapper describ- 

ing in complete detail your book. "Sex Harmony 
and Eugenics." _ 

□ Send me your book. “Sex Harmony and Eugen- A - ^ 

lcs." 1 will pay postman $2.98 plus postage on fr £ 
delivery. m 



feet physical love! 

Lost love . . . scandal . . . divorce . . . can 
often be prevented by knowledge. Only 
the ignorant pay the tneftd pcnaMer of 
wrong sex practice?. Read the facts, deady. 
startlingly tola ... study these illustra- 
tions ana grope in darkness no longer. 

Yon want to know . . . and yon tbcuU 
know everything about sex. Sex is no longer 
a sin ... a mystery . . . it rs your gr eate st 
power for happiness. You owe it toyottrself 
... to the ooe yon love, to tear aside the cor. 
tain of hypocrisy and learn the naked truth! 

ATTRACT THE OPPOSITE SEXt 

• Know how to enjoy the thrilling experi- 
ences chat are your birthright , . * know 
bow to aorta the opposite sex . . . bow 
to hold love. 

There is no longer any need to pay the 
atefttl price for one moment of bliss. Read 
the scientific pathological facts told so 
bravely by Dr. Robin. Th* chapters on 
venereal disease are alone worth the price 
of the book. 

IS SEX IGNORANCE 
DRIVING THE ONE YOU 
LOVE INTO THE ARMS 

Of ANOTHER? 

. Let "Sex Harmony** 

♦each you how eaay it f* 
io win and bold your 
tondofief 
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St* Harmony and Eugenics" i 
at the reduced twice $ 1.9 8. 
PIONEER PUBLISHING CO. 
Radio City 

1*70 A vc.. New York, H.Y. 
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Saves up to Thirty Per Cent On Gas. 1 
Provides Faster Pick-Up — More Power— I 
Greater Mileage and Smoother Running./ 

GET FREE INFORMATION 



AT LAST! Automotive ngiaeen have smashed down the barriers 
to perfected pombustionl The new VACU-MATHp solves the secret 
of greater power! With almost magical action, this amazing inven- 
tion instantly puts new life and pep in any motor. It adds mileage to 
every gallon of gasoline • • . produces split-second (pick-up, sensitive 
accelerator response, greater speed and smoother running • . • un- 
folding a new driving thrill for you) 

Entirety New — Nothing Like Itl 

The self-starter — four wheel brakes — knee action — streamlining • • • 
and now VACU-MATTQ The greatest motor improvement of recent 
years! With it, engineers have achieved a practical means of 
AUTOMATICALLY balancing air and gasoline in correct propor- 
tions for ALL speeds! Functioning cfirectly with the manifold vacu- 
um, VACU-MATIC actually “breathes” when needed, giving your 
motor correct combustion. Sharply cuts fuel wastes, saves dollars in 
gas costs, reduces carbon and gives your engine new pep, greater 
power and longer life. 



Agents and 
Salesmen 

If yen are Inter- 
ested In earning 
•p to 913 daily, 
cheek coupon. 
Exclusive terri- 
tories now being 
granted. 



fits All Cars 

VACU-MATIC is constructed of sax parts, 
electrically welded into one unit, correctly 
adjusted and sealed at the factory. Nothing 
to regulate. Any motorist can attach VACU- 
MATIC in ten minutes. Once in, its only 
reminder is the surge of instant power and 
speed it gives to the motor and the savings 
it affords your pocketbook. 



• The above letter from California la unsolicited, and Is 
Just one of the many letters received from enthusiastic user* 

Guaranteed Gas Savings 

The VACU-MATIC proves itself on every car. It Is guaranteed 
to give worth-while gas savings, quicker pick-up, and more power 
or it costs you nothing. “On a test I gained an average of 4 miles 
on a gallon,” writes Alex Wertz. “Vacu-matic is the best I have 
ever tried.” Clarence Rutzin — “I have tried the Vacu-matic on 
several tests and find that I get between 3 and 6 miles per gallon 
increase, have more mileage, have greater pickup/* 

Free Details 

Learn about this remarkable device that so greatly affects the 
entire performance of yotfr motor. Learn why your car is costing 
you extra money to opeijate without VACU-MATIC See why 
your VACU-MATIC equipped car will leap away from traffic 
without sputter or hesitation. Discover a new chiving thrill and 
enjoy the savings that more than offset* VACU-MATIC* slight 
cost. Get the facts! Write today! 

g- - - - -FREE OFFER COUPON* — - - - 

THE VACU-MATIC COMPANY 
7617-58 W. State 8U Wauwatosa, WIs. 

Gentlemen i Please send me full particulars eaaeernksg the 
Vaea-matic and details af your Free Offer. This ef course 
does not obligate roe In any way. 



The VACU-MATIC Co.. 
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Half a Million People 

have learned music this easy way 




You, loo, Can Learn to May 
Your Favorite Instrument 
Without a Teacher 



Easy as ArlS'Q 



Y ES, over half a million delighted men and 
women all over the world have learned 
music this quick, easy way. In fact, they now 
number over 7 00,000. 

Seven hundred thousand — what a gigantic 
orchestra they would make! Some are playing 
on the stage, others in orchestras, and many 
thousands are daily enjoying the pleasure and 
popularity of being able to play some instru- 
ment. 

Surely this is convincing proof of the success 
of the new, modern method perfected by the 
U. S. School of Music! And what these people 
have done, YOU, too, can do! 

Many of these 700,000 didn’t know one note 
from another — others had never touched an in- 
strument — yet in half the usual time they learned 
to play their favorite instrument. Best of all, 
they found learning music amazingly easy. No 
monotonous hours of exercises — no tedious 
scales — no expensive teachers. This simplified 
method made learning music as easy as A-B-C! 

It is like a fascinating game. Prom the very 
start you are playing real tunes, perfectly, by 
notes. You simply can’t 
go wrong, for every 
step, from beginning to 
end. is right before your 
eyes in print and pic- 
ture. First you are told 
how to do a thing, then 
a picture shows you 
how, then you do it yourself 
and hear it. And almost be- 
fore you know it, you are 
playing your favorite pieces 
— jazz, ballads, classics. No 
private teacher could make it 
clearer. Little theory — plen- 
ty of accomplishment. That’s 
why students of the U. S. 
School of Music get ahead 
twice as fast — three times as 
fast as those who study old- 
fashioned, plodding methods. 



You don’t need any special ’’talent.” Many of the 
700,000 who have already become accomplished players 
never dreamed they possessed musical ability. They only 
wanted to play some instrument — just like you — and they 
found they could quickly learn how this easy way. Just a 
little of your spare time each day is needed — and you 
enjoy every minute of it. The coot is surprisingly low — 
averaging only a few cents a day — and the price is the 
same for whatever instrument you choose. And remember, 
you are studying right in your own home — without paying 
big fees to private teachers. 

Don’t miss any more good times 1 Learn now to play 
your favorite instrument and surprise ail your friends* 
Change from a wallflower to the center of attraction. 
Music is the best thing to offer at a party — musicians 
are invited everywhere. Enjoy the popularity you have 
been missing. Get your share of the musician’s pleasures 
and profit 1 Start now! 

Free Booklet and Demonstration Lesson 

If you are in earnest about wanting to join the crowd © t 
entertainers and be a "big hit" at any party — if you realty 
do want to play your favorite instrument, to become a 
performer whose services will be in demand — fill out and 
mail the convenient coupon asking for our Free Booklet 
and Free Demonstration Lesson. These explain our won- 
derful method fully and show you how easily M H Jl 
and quickly you can learn to play at little 
expense. This booklet will also tell you all 
about the amazing new Automatic Finger 
Control. U. S. School of Music, 8610 Bruns- (gJFjgSg' 
wick Bldg., New York City. wwwumt 

Thirty-sixth Year (Established 189S) 



U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

8610 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 

Please send me your free book. “How You Can Master Muale In 
Your Own Home." with inspiring message by Dr. Frank Crane. Free 
Demonstration Lesson, and particulars of your easy payment plana* 
I am interested in the following course; 

Have you 
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WONDERS OF PRESSURE 

By HUGO GERNSBACK 



W E, who live our whole lives on the 
surface of the earth, have little con- 
ception of the titanic pressures to 
which materials are subject at great depths. 
Indeed, all the materials, all the elements, with 
which we are familiar on top of our planet, are 
totally different at great depths, where the 
pressure gets to be so great that practi- 
cally everything becomes nearly or wholly lique- 
fied. 

Some years ago, Prof. P. J. Bridgeman of 
the Carnegie Institute at Washington made some 
very remarkable discoveries when he subjected 
various materials to great pressures. Thus, if 
he subjected ordinary water to a pressure of 
300,000 pounds to the square inch, the water 
first became solid; turning into ice, although 
nearly boiling hot under the pressure. 

Dr. Bridgeman compressed water to eighty 
per cent of its normal volume. During such 
compression the water turns to ice at all sorts 
of temperatures ; and four different kinds of ice 
were discovered, all considerably denser than 
water. Such a cake of ice would sink in water, 
instead of floating as ordinary ice does. 
Other materials subjected to great pressures 
changed entirely. Thus, white phosphorus, when 
subjected to the pressure of 175,000 pounds per 
square inch, becomes an entirely new substance — 
black phosphorus, which is very hard, and does 
not ignite in ordinary air. It is also fifteen per 
cent denser than ordinary phosphorus. 

But this 300,000 pounds of pressure to the 
square inch is merely child’s play. It is estimated 
that at some depth in the interior of our own 
earth, the pressure on the materials rises to 
forty-four million pounds per square inch. It 
is now thought that the central core of our 
earth is some form of iron but, due to the great 



pressure, it is probably in semi-liquefied form. 
But high as these pressures are inside of our 
own earth, it should be remembered that our 
planet is only a small body; that pressures 
inside our sun and in some of the other stars 
rise to absolutely incomprehensible figures ; and 
matter there takes on a form that we cannot 
imagine. 

There are in existence some suns which are 
themselves little bigger than our earth, but they 
weigh several thousand times as much as our 
planet, because the atoms of elements in these 
suns are much closer packed together than is 
the case with the materials in our own earth. 
Scientists now think that the atom is a collec- 
tion of particles resembling our solar system. 
The atomic system, however, it is thought, can- 
not be compressed beyond a certain limit In- 
deed, the spectroscope reveals that there must 
be entirely different conditions in the heavy 
stars. It is here where the theoretical neutron 
steps into the breach. It is thought by scientists 
today, that neutrons can be packed far closer 
together than mere electrons and protons. In- 
deed, it is thought that in the heavy stars, the 
atoms, in some way, have changed to neutrons. 
The theoretical neutrons, which so far have 
never been seen (and it is doubtful that a mere 
mortal will ever see one) can be packed so 
closely that a mere thimbleful would weigh 
many thousands of tons. We have nothing on 
earth to support such a weight and, if we could 
produce a thimbleful of this matter, it would 
break through everything we could possibly 
design. It would break through the foundations 
of a building, fall right through the entire 
diameter of the earth and, presumably, come to 
rest only at the very center of the earth. 

Pressure accounts for all of these marvels. 
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(Illustration by Paul ) 

“AH this apparatus was built on Pluto and shipped crated, to be assembled here.” 
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THE THIEVES FROM ISOT 



By EANDO BINDER 

• Bill Nevers sauntered into the press- 

office of the Daily Tribune. 'His felt 
hat was cocked at a dangerous angle, his 
hands in his pockets, and his lips puck- 
ered up in a trilling whistle. As he 
strolled the avenue of desks, he nodded 
his greeting to the boys who looked up to 
give him a “good morning" or a “hello, 
Bill,” and kept up the whistling as he 
made his way to his own desk at the 
further end of the huge office. 

He was happy .... extremely so 

...... for tomorrow he was leaving on 

a three weeks’ vacation ! — up in the north 
woods .... a sylvan lake .... fresh 

air ... . exercise .... and sleep until 

noon every day! A fellow earned it in 
this newspaper racket, he told himself. 
His alarm clock crashed his slumbers 
every day at six, then a constant rush 
from one end of the city to the other; 
hours didn’t mean a thing and he could 
not call his time his own. 

When he reached his destination, he 
threw his hat at the rack on the wall. It 
fell |o the floor. “Missed again," lie ex- 
claimed and snapped his fingers in dis- 
gust as if that were the height of his 
ambition. Gracefully he slid into his swivel 
chair, spun once around, then lit a ciga- 
rette. Leaning far back in the chair with 
his feet stretched out upon one of the 
pulled-out drawers, he glanced lazily 
around as if his vacation had already be- 
gun. It had, as far as he felt ; his ambition 
was lower than a tide at ebb. 

He watched with dreamy eyes, through 
clouds of smoke, the boys pounding away 
at their typewriters, hurrying back and 
forth, barking into telephones, and won- 
dered if forthcoming vacations made all 
people as lazy, listless, and inactive as 
he felt at that moment. He felt a wave 



• Mr. Binder, who has become a regular 
contributor to Wonder Stowes, pre- 
sents here a brand new idea concerning 
visitors from space. 

Most authors believe that creatures of 
intelligence would visit our planet only 
for the purpose of taking the world away 
from us for their own dying race. 

Logically enough, Mr. Binder sees no 
reason why this should be. There ought 
to be other purposes for such visits than 
to annihilate or enslave a race. 

This interesting theme is developed in 
“The Thieves from Isot,” making a most 
absorbing story. There is dry wit and 
sly humor in the tale, along with an air 
of mystery and unexpected occurrences. 

Perhaps the most unusual part of the 
story is the author’s method of keeping 
you guessing. Is the whole thing a hoax, 
or were we really visited by creatures of 
another world? You will not know one 
way or the other until you read the last 
chapter. 



of sympathy (a tremendous exertion for 
him) for the “poor slaves” all about him, 
working as if their very lives depended 
upon the labors accomplished. His 
thoughts, bound in the present, did not 
reveal the fact that but yesterday he had 
been like that. He heaved a sigh of utter 
laziness, made himself more comfortable 
in his chair, and stretched out still far' 
ther. 

Hazily he saw “Cherub" Flynn, the 
office boy, turn the corner of Marimer’i 
desk and come down the aisle. Even he 
seemed to be in a hurry now. Did people 
always work so hard and industriously? 
— he wondered to himself. 

He raised a lax hand. “Hy’a, Cherub,” 
he called to the boy. 

With a disinterested glance, the office 
boy barked, “The boss wants to see you 
pronto, Lazy,” and he jerked a thumb 
over his shoulder in the direction of a 
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private office marked clearly in big black 
letters on its glass door — EDWARD H. 
BROWN, EDITOR. 

“Who, me?” Bill queried disbelieving- 
ly as he swung forward in his chair and 
sat up. 

“Yes, you, Lazy, and get the lead 
outta your shoes.” 

"Ten cents says it’s a raise.” 

"Two-bits says you’re still a hoping 
fool,” laughed the office boy as he hur- 
ried away. 

The listlessness suddenly fell from him 
and Bill Nevers became thoughtful as he 
sauntered towards the editor’s office. The 
gag about the raise was just a standard 
joke. He was a good reporter, one of the 
best for his young years in the game, but 
he knew that he really needed to put over 
a scoop for another rung in the ladder 
. . . . and more pay. However, that was 
not what he thought of as he neared the 
office; he was trying hard to guess what 
"Old Man Brown” wanted to see him 
about on the day before his vacation. The 
closer he got to the office, the firmer be- 
came the conviction, and the more grew 
the dreaded thought that something would 
interfere with his precious vacation. 

Almost timidly he rapped on the door, 
at the same time opening it and then hesi- 
tating to enter. He knew or felt instinc- 
tively that he was walking into a doom of 
blasted hope for a vacation. 

"Come in, Bill,” the deep v,oice of the 
editor aroused him to the completion of 
the process of entering. 

At the big battered desk of oak sat 
"Old Man Brown.” His heavy-featured 
congenial face seemed for once serious, 
and the ever-present cigar went from one 
side to the other of his tobacco-stained 
lips continuously. His fat hand was tap- 
ping a pencil rapidly as he regarded the 
reporter through small eyes that flashed 
the internal fires of energy and keenness. 

Bill Nevers said good-bye to his vaca- 
tion right then and there. He knew his 
boss and his actions. He felt the hopes 
of three weeks’ idleness explode in his 
mind. Something was in the wind ; some- 
thing of vast importance. 



"What’s up, chief?” 

"Bill, you’re going to the North Pole!” 

“Aw, chief, quit your kidding,” laughed 
the other, but it was a forced laugh. He 
knew Brown was serious. 

“Kidding, eh? Well, what’s more — 
you’re packing and leaving tonight !” The 
cigar traveled faster now. 

"How about my vacation?” Bill cried 
in a grieved tone. “I haven’t had one for 
two years !” 

“Out like a light.” The editor spokq 
with a tone of finality. 

“Hell,” stormed Nevers, "I never get 
a break. This racket’s beginning to get 
me in the pit of my stomach. One of 
these days I’m going to quit and quit 
flat!” He shook a threatening finger in 
the boss’s face. 

"Nevers never will,” exclaimed the 
editor with a harsh rumble which was 
the best he could do in the way of a 
laugh. 

"The devil I won’t. Say, I didn’t starve 
before I came into this game,” Bill 
answered. 

"Bill,” began the editor pompously, 
"this newspaper racket isn’t just skin 
deep; it goes right down into the blood. 
Look at me, I’ve been trying to quit for 
forty years and how far did I get? I’m 
as battered, overused, and as much in 
need of a change as this old desk here, 
but, here I am and here I stay just the 
same.” He brought down his fist with a 
crash. 

• Bill Nevers knew his editor was right 

— knew that this game had gone down 
into his blood so that he couldn’t quit 
whether he tried or not. There was an in- 
explicable something about it that tainted 
one’s blood like a fever, and, leaving its 
mark, could not be eradicated by any 
known means. Long hours, fatigue, dis- 
comfiture and disappointment — all meant 
nothing. Some have called it the daring 
of it, the eternally something new of it, 
the startling news and even the romance 
of it, but it was something far beyond 
all this ; an intangible something that got 
into the blood. 
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Bill shook himself. He was a newspaper 
man. The battle cry “Never quit until 
you get it” stirred his soul. He looked at 
the boss, eyes agleam. 

“All right, chief, what’s the lowdown ?” 
“Atta boy, Bill; sit down here,” the 
editor ejaculated, pulling over a chair. 
“You remember, about three years ago, 
a strange airship was seen at different 
parts of the world and what a hubbub it 
stirred up?” The reporter nodded. “And 
you know that this airship never landed 
anywhere, but just bobbed up here and 
there, sent out a greenish light, played it 
on the ground below, and then vanished. 
It did no damage, made no attempt to dis- 
close what it was, where it came from, 
or who its occupants were. 

“It vanished the same month it was 
first seen and since then, almost three 
years ago, nothing has been seen of it. 
Who they were, what they had come for, 
and where they had gone, are still ques- 
tions everybody asks everybody else to- 
day. The mysteriousness of this strange 
ship is an unfathomed secret. 

“Bill, you know that I have always 
played my hunches strong. Most of them, 
pardon the conceit, have resulted in 
scoops for the Daily Tribune. Now I've 
got a hunch again and that hunch is send- 
ing you to the North Pole.” 

“O.K., chief, but I’m still groping in 
the dark and getting as curious as a 
mouse around a trap.” 

“Old Man Brown” rested his elbows 
upon the desk, heaved his great bulk into 
a more comfortable position, and began 
to tell his young reporter the wherefores 
from which had sprung his hunch. 

“Reports have been coming in, as you 
know yourself, from the leading scientists 
and observatories in the past year that 
there has been a decided change of 
weather in the northern hemisphere, a 
change so different and of such magnitude 
that if it were to continue, worse yet to 
increase, neither life nor property will 
be safe in Europe, Asia, and North 
America. Terrific tornados have swept 
through states here in our country that 
were never afflicted with them before. 



They still report that it is some “phe- 
nomenon of nature taking place." Point- 
blank I don’t want to gainsay the words 
of these eminent gentlemen; they know 
more of such things than we newspaper 
men, but I have my own opinion, call it 
my hunch, about the whole matter. 

“In the first place, try as I will to kill 
it, the conviction sticks in my head that 
the mysterious ship sighted three years 
ago has something to do with this. Its 
gigantic size, curious shape and construc- 
tion, its silent way of moving and amaz- 
ing speed are all marks of a big piece 
of news to me. Such a ship could have 
been secretly built by some obscure genius 
and used for some unimaginable purpose 
.... vengeance .... lust for power 
.... interplanetary travel .... I don’t 
know what, but anyway, it’s known to 
exist and .... well, I think it’s up at 
the North Pole! I’m playing my hunch. 
Are you interested ?” 

“Say, chief, I’ve already forgotten that 
I had a vacation coming!" 

“I knew you’d feel that way about it,” 
the editor said confidently. “Now, then, 
the point around which my hunch centers 
is that the strange ship fits somewhere 
into this puzzle of climate. It flew to 
different parts of the world, harmed no 
one, and cared not a whit to make its 
identity known. It flashed a greenish ray 
upon the ground and then vanished from 
the spot. It popped up again in another 
part of the world and did the same thing 
all over. For three full weeks it kept 
doing this thing in hundreds of different 
places. It was reported in almost every 
corner of this world. And no doubt it 
went in many places where human eyes 
could not see it, in the wild mountainous 
regions and the desert wastes. From its 
antics, what would you say about the 
dam thing?” 

Bill Nevers screwed up his face as if 
thinking were a mighty effort for him. 
“Hm .... I’d say they were looking for 
something!” 

“Exactly!” enthusiastically exclaimed 
the editor, pounding a chubby fist upon 
the desk. “They were looking for some- 
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thing and they found it! Yes, they did! 
What — I can’t say, where — I’m only 
guessing, and its purpose — I don’t know. 
That is for you to find out, if my hunch 
is correct, up at the North Pole.” 

The reporter whistled softly. This was 
colossal ! Here would be a scoop few re- 
porters of his age ever had an opportunity 
to look at. Any one of them would give 
a right arm to put over something like 
that. He felt glad his boss had called him 
in. He’d give three consecutive vacations 
for a thing as big as this! Bill Nevers 
was a jovial, fun-loving young man, yet 
behind all his pranks and seeming fool- 
ishness, he took life seriously. He was 
a go-getter, and for his ceaseless activity, 
tireless ambition, and daring nerve, he was 
nicknamed “Lazy.” He could approach a 
big financier, a renowned scientist, an ec- 
centric recluse, and interview him, coolly 
and nonchalantly, as if that person were 
an ordinary plebian. Nothing phased 
him ; he had a great reputation. That was 
why Edward Brown had chosen him. 

The editor was speaking again. “My 
hunches have so often turned out success- 
fully that I sometimes wonder if I 
wouldn’t have made a better detective than 
an editor. Of course, in this one I may 
be as far off as I have been with some 
others. It may be as the scientists put it, 
‘a phenomenon of nature,’ but I still think 
it worth a play and that’s why I’m sending 
you up there.” 

Ed Brown could mix humor with ear- 
nestness in a way that no other man could. 
Boastful as he sounded at times, his men 
knew that he could back up his sayings 
with facts. 

“Bill, you remarked a short time ago 
that you never get a break. Now here is 
something that will put you in the big 
money if it goes over. A wage increase 
slip will be waiting for you right here on 
my desk and a higher berth to boot.” 

“You’re certainly staking your hunch 
high, chief. Is that a promise ?” 

“Did Edward Brown ever go back on 
his word?” 

"It’s a bet,” cried Bill. “Chief, I’ll come 



back with the scoop or an Eskimo squaw 
can call me ‘papa.’ ” 

“Old Man Brown” believed him, too. 
He leaned forward and shook a finger in 
the grinning face. “Seriously, Bill, think 
of your name plastered on the front page : 
‘Intrepid reporter defies danger and death 
in the bleak north to bring back a story; 
a hero of the tabloids ; a . . . 

“Or a fool reporter on a wild goose 
chase, freezing at sixty below and eating 
blubber with the Eskimos,” Bill broke in. 

“Probably just that,, too,” the other 
chuckled, his heavy jowls shaking. 

“I’m game, though, chief. When and 
how do I leave?” 

“Can you make what preparations you 
need by midnight ?” 

Bill Nevers nodded. 

“Good. Our aerial photographer and 
your old buddy, Sam Peters, is going to 
fly up there with you. You’re going to 
use the new ship, the speed demon we pur- 
chased the other week. It can make six 
hundred per, so you should lose no time 
getting there.” 

“Boy, that’s great,” joyfully cried Bill. 
“Sam and I will get a big kick out of this, 
results or no results.” 

“I hope you both will,” the editor added 
good-naturedly. 

“Where is Sam now?” 

“He’s at the airport getting everything 
in shape. I told him about an hour ago 
to prepare the ship for a flight to the 
North Pole. He was plenty surprised 
when I didn’t tell him what for, and more 
so when I said that you were going along. 
This may take longer than I think, so 
clear up your work and the rest of the 
time is your own. Buy whatever you think 
necessary and charge it. If I’m wrong 
in this, I won’t cry about it. How do you 
feel about your vacation now?” 

“To blazes with it. You’ve set my blood 
a-boiling!” 

Edward Brown nodded knowingly. 
“And don’t get into any mess that you 
can avoid. This is done on the q. t. and 
I shoulder all the responsibility. Another 
thing, Bill; if this should prove a fizzle, 
take a look around for Jack Berry or his 
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remains. You remember he started out 
on a solo flight across the North Pole 
about a year ago and since then nothing 
las been heard from him. Most likely 
he crashed. If you find the spot, have 
Sam take some pictures and you can write 
up a nice story. Between that strange ship 
and Jack Berry you ought to get some- 
thing for your trouble.” 

“O. K., chief, either I’ll find that mys- 
tery airship, find Jack Berry or his grave, 
or I’ll crash myself up there and then you 
can send up another aspiring reporter to 
look for all three things.” 

Despite the serious implication of these 
words, the editor could not help laughing 
in his heavy way at the assumed look of 
martyrdom on the reporter’s face. He 
arose. “Well, good luck, Bill.” 

They shook hands. Bill Nevers, who 
wondered a short while before how people 
could hustle and bustle so, rushed from 
the private office over to his desk and was 
soon neck deep in the work he had 
planned to devote the whole afternoon to 
before the conference set his blood “a-boil- 
ing.” 

CHAPTER II 
A Master Pilot 

• “Hello, Sam, you old goat !” cried Bill 
as he slapped the back of his pal who 
was bending over a battery. 

“Hello, Bill.” Sam Peters straightened 
up. 

“The boss call you ?” 

“Yup. But I’ll be damned if I know 
what it’s all about Are we going to take 
pictures of the Eskimos or just fly up 
there to freeze our tonsils?" 

“Bigger stuff than that, Sam. I’ll tell 
you all about it on the way. There’ll be 
plenty of time to talk then. How soon 
will the buggy be ready?” 

“Have to change the batteries, that’s all. 
What time is it now?” 

Bill Nevers looked at his watch. “Ten 
thirty-five.” 

“We’ll be in the air by eleven-thirty.” 
“Oke. While you’re puttering around 
here, I’ll go over to the restaurant and get 
a bite to eat and have them pack us some 



food for about four days. By the way, 
Sam, you had better take along the 
heaviest fleece-lined suits you have. We 
may have to step out up there, savvy ?” 
“Say, I haven’t flown to every nook of 
this old world without knowing what to 
take along, shrimp,” Sam flung back. 

Sam Peters was a lanky giant. He stood 
six feet three and his spare frame seemed 
to heighten his stature even more than 
that. Whenever Bill irritated him he 
would call him “shrimp,” an epithet that 
Bill would gladly do murder to avenge. 
Ordinarily this would have resulted in a 
battle of sharp and semi-humorous witti- 
cism and sarcasm, but Bill at that moment 
was too full of the thoughts of the com- 
ing trip to indulge. 

“O.K., Sam,” was his mild reply. “I’ll 
leave that all to you, you big hambone.” 
“Hey, Bill,” Sam Peters called after 
his friend. “Come here a minute.” 
“Well, what’s up?” 

“Bill, I was just thinking if it wouldn’t 
be a good idea to take along my little in- 
vention. It might come in handy in a 
pinch.” 

“You’re a bear for punishmen t,” 
laughed Bill. “Didn’t the Radio Corpora- 
tion tell you it was impractical because it 
needed so much juice? — and where, pray 
tell me, are you going to get that up at 
the North Pole? Squeeze it out of the 
seals?” 

“I’ll run it off the plane batteries.” 
“Yeah! Use up that juice and then be 
stranded up there to eat blubber for the 
rest of our short lives. Smart guy, you 1” 
“I’m going to take it along anyway. 
I’ll call up the kid brother and have him 
bring it over,” Sam insisted. 

“Who am I to . . . ?” and Bill walked 
away. 

Bill came back to the private hangar 
dragging a big box twenty minutes later. 
Sam laughed outright at him. “Say, what 
are you going to do, camp up there for a 
month? You’ve got enough groceries 
there to feed a small army!” 

“Never mind that chatter. There are 
more things in heaven and on earth than 
are dreamt of in your thick skull. Come 
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here and give me a hand; this thing is 
heavy !” 

They put the box in the cabin. The mo- 
tors were humming a smooth song as 
they warmed up. Everything was in readi- 
ness. Bill strapped himself in beside the 
pilot. 

“What are we waiting for?” shouted 
Bill above the low drum of the propel- 
lers. 

“The kid brother hasn’t come yet,” Sam 
shouted back. 

"Sam, I think that invention of yours 
is getting the best of you. Come on ; let’s 
get started.” 

"No, I’ve made up my mind that I’m 
going to take it along. He’ll be here in 
a few minutes.” 

They sat in silence. The drumming of 
the motors made speech difficult. A quar- 
ter of an hour passed. 

"Come on, Sam ; pull that throttle and 
let’s be on our way. Probably A1 thinks 
the contraption isn’t worth his effort and 
wants to save you some embarrassment 
at the same time by not bringing it.” Bill 
was sarcastic. 

“Look here, Lazy, are you going to 
quit pestering me about that invention or 
do you want me to give you one on the 
chin like I did when we first met?” Sam 
glared at his companion. 

"Now don’t go getting so hard-boiled. 
You were drunk that night anyway. If 
you’d been sober I’d have hit you back.” 

“Hit me back? That’s a good one,” 
guffawed Sam. “Why, shrimp, you were 
laid out cold for ten minutes!” 

Bill turned a pair of baleful eyes on 
his big pal. “I’ll get even with you some 
day for that nasty laugh .... and for 
that sock, too.” 

"O.K., Little One,” answered Sam. 

Bill was on the verge of replying with 
something more scathing when the Trib- 
une pilot gave a shout. A1 Peters was 
hurrying up as fast as he could. He 
climbed into the cabin and handed his 
brother a small package. Sam took it al- 
most reverently and put it into his pocket. 

“What took you so long?” 

“I couldn’t find it right away. You had 



it hidden in that old cabinet in your work- 
shop,” answered the youngster. 

“O.K. Now listen, Al. I want you to 
keep my receiving set open all the time ; 
you know, the one against the north wall, 
the low-wave set. I might try this thing 
out long distance. Understand?” 

“Sure, Sam.” 

“Fine; so long, Al.” 

The messenger shut the cabin door and 
rushed away from the propeller wash. 

With an ear-splitting roar, the two mo- 
tors leaped into life. The ship taxied 
along, maneuvered into the wind, and in 
one last crescendo of noise, sped over the 
ground and rose into the air. Toward 
the bleak north the pilot turned its nose, 
the north of adventure, danger .... and 
mystery. 

• The “speed demon,” as Sam called it, 
flew through the air like some wild 
thing. It was the latest 1955 model. Over 
the Wisconsin woods, across the peaks of 
the Porcupines, out over Lake Superior 
and into the wilderness of Canada, it flew. 
Its throaty roar seemed to hurl a challenge 
to the elements as it hurtled northward. 

In the snug, warm cabin, the two young 
men gazed with strained eyes at the ever- 
changing panorama that flew beneath 
them. The mad, tumbling waters of the 
Saskatchewan could not be seen from 
their height but only its outline as it 
wound like some monstrous serpent 
through the wilderness. 

When Bill Nevers told his friend the 
reason for which they were flying north, 
he was incredulous. He even laughed at 
its seeming absurdity. 

“So Old Man Brown, for no earthly 
reason, thinks that mysterious ship is up 
at the North Pole! Ah, me! Men’s rea- 
son has turned to brutish beasts .... or 
something like that.” 

"Can the philosophical reflections. The 
idea is: we’re going where we’re going 
because we’re going because Old Man 
Brown sent us. What we find there is 
up to us.” 

“Well .... that may be ... . but throw 
me down a hatch if I don’t think said sage 
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editor has suffered a violent braia storm. 
The bad feature is that I was picked to 
pilot the ship of a midsummer night’s 
dream.” Sam shook his head resignedly. 
“Now, honestly, Bill, do you think we’re 
going to see anything besides ice and 
snow when and if we get there?” 

"Well, Sam, I hate to cast any pearls 
before a skeptic like you, but I’ve got a 
hunch that the Old Man’s hunch is more 
than just a leak in his brain pan. I’ve 
gotten to the point where I’ll think there’s 
something wrong if we don’t see some 
gold in them there Arctics, figuratively 
speaking.” 

Sam looked at his companion in sad 
dismay. “You, too ? Well .... whatever 
betides, my friend, you’ve got me along, 
and trust your Uncle Sam to take care of 
you. Amen. I only hope the hallucina- 
tions don’t multiply the farther along we 
get. It’s bad enough now with you think- 
ing of people at the North Pole.” 

“Peace, you knave,” retorted Bill. “I 
won’t try to argue with you. You’re one 
of the kind that won’t admit there’s a fire 
till your pants begin to bum.” 

Sam snorted derisively. “And you’re 
one of the tribe that looks for a publisher 
before the book is written.” As Bill’s 
mouth opened to continue the conversa- 
tion, something he never gave up if he 
was in arrears, Sam cut him short with 
a sharp, “Storm coming up!” 

Tiny flakes began to dash against the 
windows. The mighty engines roared de- 
fiance and plunged the ship into a strong 
wind that accompanied the snow. Now 
and then it gave a lurch as they flew into 
the teeth of the gale. The snow became 
thicker constantly and blurred further 
sight from the cabin windows. 

They had flown into a blizzard. The 
ship was buffeted about like a cork on 
the surface of a stormy sea. Sam Peters, 
master pilot, had to fly blind now. He 
turned on the lights of his control board, 
and with his eyes glued upon the instru- 
ments, guided the ship through the storm. 
To land now meant certain death. The 
plane must be kept in the air. If it re- 
quired skill, Sam was well qualified to 



do it. The only chance they were taking 
while in the air was that something might 
go wrong with the motors. If this hap- 
pened, nothing could save them. 

Bill Nevers wished he could help. But 
there was nothing he could do. He was 
a licensed pilot himself, but to take the 
controls in a storm like this was beyond 
his ability. Bill watched Sam Peters 
through narrowed eyes. What a master 
pilot he was that night ! Never a shadow 
of fear crossed those grim-set features; 
rather they showed a wild, determined 
spirit. He seemed to be defying the storm 
in all its fury. If only the plane would 
hold together! If it didn’t, there was 
nothing left that Sam Peters could do. 

“Bill, if this crate doesn’t fall to pieces, 
we’ll win out yet,” Sam shouted at one 
time. “This storm can’t last forever and 
at the speed and height we’ve got, we 
ought to out-fly it soon.” 

Bill Nevers wished that truer words 
had never been uttered. The strain was 
telling more on him. All he could do was 
sit fight and think. That made it so much 
worse. Could he have occupied himself 
like Sam, it would have been easier. He 
could forget the sickening thoughts of 
destruction that assailed him. 

Sam Peters’ prediction proved right. 
They could feel the tossing of the ship 
grow less as each minute passed. They 
were riding out the storm. The cold was 
growing intense. Even the heated cabin 
was chilled from the icy air, not enough 
to harm them, but enough to make them 
uncomfortable. 

As the cold became more intense and 
the storm was howling many miles be- 
hind them, Bill put on his fleece-lined suit 
and then took the controls to let Sam do 
likewise. Sam turned on the current that 
would heat up the windows and melt the 
snow and ice that had formed on them. 
It melted slowly but eventually cleared. 

Below them stretched the Arctic wastes. 
For miles about them were nothing but 
white crests of snow. Like a crown of 
some giant, the aurora borealis flashed in 
all its jeweled brilliance. Over the scene 
beneath them it infused everything with 
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a silvery sheen. It was a marvelous, breath- 
taking sight and was not lost upon the 
two who gazed intently downward. It 
was hard to believe that such barren 
wastes of snow could present pictures so 
beautiful. In places, the drifted snow 
ran in symmetrical ripples and it seemed 
they were looking at a sea of glittering, 
dazzling jewels. 

They were getting close to their goal 
now. They had flown for six hours and 
if the editor’s hunch was correct, they 
would soon see something out of the or- 
dinary. Reluctantly they tore their eyes 
from the scene below and intently peered 
ahead. 

The motors were still roaring lustily and 
the plane behaved perfectly, none the 
worse for the test it had received in the 
storm. Their speed was cut down some 
now because the wings were covered with 
an icy coating. It was added weight and 
yet they were making good speed. 

Bill hauled out a thermos bottle of 
steaming coffee. It did them a world of 
good. The storm far behind them, the 
plane performing as it should, every- 
thing so far ship-shape, their spirits be- 
gan to rise from the shakedown they had 
gotten by the danger of the storm. They 
laughed and joked, kidding each other 
about which one had been the most afraid 
while riding the storm. 

“Bill, I was so scared that my hands 
couldn’t have been pried from the con- 
trols with a crowbar,” Sam chuckled. 

“That’s mild, Sam; that’s mild. Re- 
member the ship tossing the way it did ?” 

"Yeah.” 

"Well, that was me shivering!” 

CHAPTER III 
Indian Sign Language 

• Bill Nevers was the first one to see 

it. 

"Look, Sam, over to the right!” he 
shouted wildly. 

The pilot followed his gaze. “Well, I’ll 
be crashed !” he exclaimed in stark aston- 
ishment. ✓ 

“Why don’t you laugh now, you big ox ? 



Did you ever expect to see anything like 
that up here ? Old Man Brown certainly 
had a hunch.” He drew out the last word 
emphatically. 

They were both too surprised to say 
any more, particularly Sam. Their star- 
ing eyes never left what lay there below 
and ahead of them. More detailed and in- 
teresting became the sight as the plane 
drew nearer. To see something of such 
magnitude and seeming impossibility in 
the barren wastes of this eternal land of 
snow and ice was beyond their compre- 
hension. Bill Nevers drew a shaking hand 
across his unbelieving eyes. He thought 
he was deluded by a mirage. It was be- 
yond the ken of his mind. 

The plane was now flying over it. Sam 
circled and recircled as they stared down- 
ward. In all his surprise, Sam Peters, 
more from habit than consciousness of 
the act, clicked off several pictures from 
the stationary camera built into the bot- 
tom of the cabin. 

Below them upon a jagged and barren 
rock that thrust its cold, hard head of 
stone above the level expanse was built 
an immense tower of metal. Its strutted 
tripod rose two hundred feet into the air. 
At its top was a huge globular cabin. 
Through the transparent partitions, they 
could glimpse its occupants. They sat be- 
fore control boards and seemed so im- 
mersed in their work that they did not 
notice the plane above them. 

From this globe extended three arm-like 
extensions. At their ends were attached 
great discs from which a beam of green- 
ish light flooded downward. The globe 
revolved slowly, making an arc of light 
at its base with a radius of a mile from 
the foot of the tripod. In the limits of 
this huge circle of green light, not a speck 
of snow or ice was seen ! The dull brown 
of the ground was trenched and small 
rivulets of water radiated through the 
green area to'the main trench that carried 
the water outside the circle of light. At 
various places on this plateau were pits 
in the earth around which were clustered 
groups of men. Large conveyances filled 
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with dirt were dashing about with star- 
tling rapidity. 

But these things, all of heroic dimen- 
sions, were yet superseded by the im- 
mensity of the airship that reposed in 
the green circle, close to the tripod. It 
lay like some dormant snail, such was its 
peculiar shape, on the ground, a monster 
creation of bluish metal. From it huge 
cables ran to the tripod’s globe-top, evi- 
dently furnishing it with the power it 
needed for its ray. 

All this they had seen within a few min- 
utes as the ship circled three times. Sud- 
denly they noticed that the men below had 
stopped working and were staring up- 
wards. They were discovered! 

"Come on, Sam, put the old crate down 
and we’ll have a look around. This thing 
is big. I wonder what they’re digging?” 

Sam Peters was about to maneuver the 
plane for landing when the motors died 
and it fell into a sideslip. 

"What the hell is the matter, Sam?” 
cried Bill alarmed. 

“Look down below once. See any- 
thing?” Sam was busy in righting the 
ship. 

"Say, Sam .... it’s a ray .... it’s 
pointed at our engines!” 

“Uh huh. Killed our ignition. We’ve 
got to land.” 

Bill looked around. "We’re going to 
land in that circle of green light, I guess.” 

“No help for it, Bill.” 

The plane glided down. Sam brought 
her into the wind and landed her with 
barely a bump on the ground near the 
tripod. Immediately they began to feel 
extremely warm. The perspiration began 
to ooze from them. They both took off 
their fleece-lined suits. It was much too 
uncomfortable with them on. 

They stepped from the plane. A group 
of men was already surrounding them. 

Bill Nevers, with hands in his pockets, 
approached them. He was never slow 
about getting down to the point. He put 
his hand inside of his coat to draw out 
a pencil and pad when a surprising thing 
happened. As if someone hit him a ter- 
rific blow on his temple, he was bowled 



over. Yet none of the men had come any 
closer! He remained in his sitting po- 
sition on the ground and looked up with 
surprise. “Aw, what’s the big idea? I 
wasn’t reaching for a gun, you lunk- 
heads,” he spoke to the man who stood 
nearest him’. 

“What happened, Bill ?” asked Sam sur- 
prised. He had been staring around open- 
mouthed as Bill was knocked down and 
knew nothing about it till he saw him sit- 
ting there, cursing mildly. "How come 
you’re sitting on the ground ?” 

“To get a better view of the sky, lum- 
mox,” cried Bill exasperated. 

“Say, Lazy, are these strangers getting 
threatening?” Sam asked unmindful of 
the other’s hot retort. 

“You don’t see any of them smiling, 
do you ?” Bill was already in a bad humor 
over the rough treatment. 

"Come on, quit the kidding, Bill. I 
don’t like the way they look at us. I’ve 
got a couple of automatics in the plane. 
Shall we make a break for it?” 

“And get broken in two? Nosiree. Just 
keep a stiff upper lip and let me handle 
these babies. I’ve been in hot water be- 
fore. They don’t seem to understand us. 
I can’t make them out right,” said Bill 
as he brushed his clothes. "By their maps, 
I’d say they were either Chinese or Jap- 
anese.” He was about to address them 
when a man shouldered his way through. 
By the manner in which the others stepped 
aside for him when they became aware 
of his presence, Bill surmised he was their 
leader. 

The newcomer started to speak. 

Bill held up a hand. “Sorry, stranger, 
but I can’t understand your lingo.” He 
turned to his companion. “Sam, you’ve 
been in the Orient; can you get a drift 
of this chatter?” 

“Never heard anything like it,” said 
Sam as he shook his head. 

The leader immediately recognized this. 
With a wave of his hand, the men went 
back to their work. Motioning Bill and 
Sam to follow, he made his way toward 
the monster ship which lay some hundred 
yards away. 
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“This has got me stumped. Out there 
is the Arctic region,” he pointed outward, 
“and here the air is hotter than in the 
tropics,” Bill Nevers commented as he 
and Sam walked behind the man of 
authority. / 

“I think we’ve put our foot into some- 
thing,” Sam spoke with grave concern. 

“A mere trifle, my friend,” said Bill 
confidently. "Leave it to me to let them 
know we come from the United States, 
and wherever they're from, they’ll listen 
to reason then.” 

• When Bill and Sam drew near to the 

cylindrical, finned ship, they realized 
for the first time its mammoth size. It 
was larger than an ocean liner ! From end 
to end it must have measured an easy six- 
teen hundred feet. Its width at the middle 
seemed about one hundred and fifty feet. 
In shape it was so peculiar to eyes used 
to conventional, symmetric lines as to 
seem almost distorted like a nightmare ob- 
ject. From a blunt nose it flowed in 
broken curves to a sort of keel of con- 
siderable width. Its two sides were really 
corners, running the length of the ship. 
Sam struck a happy expression while look- 
ing it over. It looked like nothing so 
much as a "very-squeezed-together three- 
cornered file!” Most of its surface was 
covered with a seemingly haphazard de- 
sign of fins like those of an air-cooled 
gasoline engine. There were hundreds of 
portholes made of a transparent material 
with a reddish tinge. The material of the 
ship, fins and all, seemed to be aluminum, 
by its bluish color. 

Like some malformed creature of a 
disordered dream it appeared, glaring at 
them with its hundreds of evil red eyes. 
They stood and stared in awe. It seemed 
impossible to them that something of such 
vast proportions could ride the air above. 

The leader stopped and turned about 
to face them at the top of the metal stairs 
that led to an open hatchway. On his face 
was a look of superiority and a slight 
smile. He seemed to be enjoying the as- 
tonishment written on the visitors’ faces. 



With a polite gesture of his hand, he re- 
quested them to follow. 

Sam entered the ship with some trepida- 
tion, but not Bill Nevers. He was a true 
reporter. For him nothing was too strange 
to investigate. Here was something big! 
His roving eyes missed nothing. His keen 
mind was already typing the story in- 
delibly on his memory. With interest and 
curiosity wreathing his face, he swag- 
gered in. Sam cautiously followed. 

They went up a spiral flight of stairs 
to find themselves in a corridor that ap- 
peared as if it stretched the entire length 
of the ship. Spaced at regular intervals 
in the concave ceiling of metal there hung 
globes of cone-shape from which a day- 
light brilliance streamed. On both sides 
of the corridor walls were hundreds of 
closed doors. The interior arrangement 
was much more conventional than the 
bizarre outside. On their ears fell a con- 
stant hum of powerful forces. 

They stopped before a door at the ex- 
treme end of the corridor. The leader 
opened it, bowed slightly, and requested 
the two to enter. Bill and Sam gave him 
a swift glance, saw nothing in the other’s 
demeanor to arouse suspicion, and then 
walked in. The leader closed the door 
behind them. 

With a cursory glance, they saw im- 
mediately that this chamber was the ship 
commander’s office. Upon the walls hung 
intricate charts of all descriptions. In the 
center of the room was a large table of 
metal. Upon this was a square box of 
glass covering every inch of the table’s 
top. Its glass-covered top slanted down- 
ward at a forty-degree angle. Here at 
its lowest wall was a swivel seat. They 
looked in to this box affair. Eight inches 
below its top was a flat surface of shining 
silvery metal running parallel with the 
slant. Upon this surface, raised about 
an inch above it, was a circle of glass 
tubing about an eighth of an inch in 
diameter. It looked like nothing more 
than a flat chart of the earth with its lati- 
tude and longitude lines. In the four cor- 
ners were numerated dials and small com- 
plicated instruments that were labeled 
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with characters of hieroglyphic appear- 
ance. 

Against one wall was an apparatus, 
which, although foreign in some respects 
with its counterpart, they knew to be a 
radio. It was of such proportions that 
they thought it might be the largest in 
the world. Here and there were chairs 
and desks, instruments like typewriters 
and others they could not guess the use 
of. It was really a navigating room such 
as one would expect to find in a ship so 
strange and large as this one. Everything 
had the indelible stamp of strangeness on 
it such as made the eager observers won- 
der where they had come from. 

"Sam, it’s evident that these people 
don’t talk English. Can you think of any 
way that we might make this bird under- 
stand us?” Bill asked as they stood be- 
fore the massive radio and had thorough- 
ly looked over everything in the room. 

“Why not try the sign language the In- 
dians used to use?” 

"That’s an idea!” gleefully cried the 
reporter. “Well, here goes.” 

They turned and faced the leader who 
had taken his seat at one of the desks and 
seemed busy with some papers upon it. 
Bill coughed slightly to attract his at- 
tention. When the other looked up, Bill 
went into action. He twisted his fingers 
and hands, swung his arms around, 
screwed up his face and jerked his head 
in gyrations that no one but himself could 
have understood. Having only heard of 
sign language by hearsay, that was his 
idea of its accomplishment. He resembled 
a rather rusty contortionist. 

The alien looked at him all the while 
he cavorted in front of him. His face 
gradually overspread with a smile that 
showed his evident pleasure at Bill’s an- 
tics. He watched until the reporter tired 
from his exertions. 

“Come over here, you two, and sit 
down !” 

• At these words there was a split second 
of silence, popping eyes, and open 
mouths. It was crashed by a guffawing 
that shook the walls. Sam Peters doubled 



up. He held his sides with his long arms 
as if trying to keep his body together, 
which might have flown apart with his 
roaring laughter. Tears ran from his eyes 
at the excess of emotion. 

Bill Nevers stood as if carved from 
stone. His face flushed a deep and pain- 
ful red. His discomfiture went beyond 
even the embarrassing point. He had made 
a complete fool of himself. He turned 
wrathfully on the wildly guffawing Sam. 

"You big gorilla, this was your idea. 
The day is coming when I pay you back, 
and plenty, too,” Bill shouted heatedly. 

Between gusts of roaring laughter, Sam 
blurted, “I’d gladly have given my next 
year’s salary for something like this. Haw, 
haw, haw !” he entered a new gust of in- 
capacitating laughter. 

Bill was irritated to the point of rage 
as Sam’s guffawing reverberated from the 
walls. He was angry at the leader, but 
contrived not to show it. A glance showed 
him that he enjoyed it almost as much as 
Sam. 

“Well, I made a fine jackass of myself,” 
he said bitterly as he approached the desk 
and sat down in one of the chairs. Sam 
brushed his wet eyes with the back of his 
hand and made his way to one of the 
chairs. Occasionally a chuckle shook his 
lanky frame after he had seated himself. 

“No kidding, Bill, I’ll never forget this 
as long as I live. Wait’ll the boys hear 
about it,” and Sam must needs roar again 
in abandon. 

“You’ll never live if they do!” threat- 
ened Bill. "Come now, you’ve had your 
fun, so let’s get down to business.” He 
faced the leader across the desk. “I’m 
Bill Nevers of the Daily Tribune of Chi- 
cago, and this is Sam Peters, aerial pho- 
tographer.” 

The alien leaned over and shook hands. 
Bill gave a little start as he looked closely 
into the other’s face. There was not a 
vestige of hair! Upon the swarthy skin 
was no faintest sign of eyebrows or eye- 
lashes. He wondered what accident this 
Mongolian had been in that had burned 
the hair from his face. Bill had accepted 
him in his mind as an Asiatic. 
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“I am Gest Laro, Koor of this ship.” 

“What do you mean by Koor?” Bill 
asked reporter-like. 

“Commander." 

“Oh,” Bill grinned. “And from what 
part of the Himalayas do you come, Koor 
Laro ?” He pulled out his pencil and pad 
and prepared to write. 

“Himalayas ?” the alien asked surprised. 
“I come from the planet you earth .people 
have named Pluto 1” 

Sam gasped aloud. The pencil in Bill’s 
hand stopped writing. His head jerked 
up. He stared into the other’s face. His 
face twisted into a grimace of plain dis- 
belief. 

“Koor Laro, I’m past three times seven. 
My kidding days are gone. Of course, I 
don’t blame you. You have found some- 
thing important here and you’re trying to 
shield it. That story, though, wouldn’t 
hold water with a man of my experience. 
You can’t fool me. Come on, give me tire 
straight goods,” he pleaded. 

Gest Laro shrugged his shoulders as 
if reluctant to argue the point. He was 
about to speak again when someone 
rapped on the door. Laro arose and spoke 
sharply in an unknown tongue. The door 
opened. A man stood framed in it. In ap- 
pearance he was a prototype of the Koor. 
He babbled something in the same mys- 
terious tongue. Gest Laro answered. The 
man saluted, closed the door, and was 
gone. 

Koor Laro then walked to the apparatus 
Bill and Sam had taken for a radio. He 
threw a small switch. There was a low 
whine of power. A square convex shield 
of glass above began to glow. Music filled 
the room and when it reached the correct 
pitch, a scene appeared on the glass 
screen. 

Bill and Sam were on their feet. A 
television radio! They gazed with won- 
der-filled eyes. Before them they saw the 
WIBO studio and Ray Summers with his 
orchestra. 

“I have something important to do out- 
side. You two can enjoy this music while 
I’m gone. Please do not leave this room.” 
He turned on his heels and left. 



CHAPTER IV 
In a Quandary 

• When Bill and Sam found themselves 
alone, after the door closed behind Koor 
Laro, they sank back into their seats and 
just stared at each other for some time. 
Things were happening so fast and of 
such unexpected and surprising nature 
that it bereft them of speech. To begin 
with, they had witnessed a sight in the ice- 
fields of the Arctic that their wildest 
imaginings coUld not have pictured. Now 
they found themselves in a ship such as 
they, if not the whole world, had never 
seen the like of before. To top it all off, 
a man tells them that he comes from 
Pluto, billions of miles away! It was 
breath-taking! 

“Bill, is it possible that Laro told the 
truth?” 

“Huh, I should say not. Don't fall so 
easy,” Bill answered vehemently. “An- 
swer me a few questions. Where did he 
learn to speak English? Up on Pluto? 
How come he looks so much like a . . . , 
a human being? How come he tunes in a 
radio Station on earth ? I could think of a 
hundred questions like that. You see, it’s 
this way, 'Sam. This Koor Laro has some- 
thing big. Maybe he’s working for some 
higher boss, maybe for himself. But any- 
way, he’s mining something .... ra- 
dium is the best bet. When lie gets enough 
to become the richest man on earth, he’s 
going back to civilization and raise hell. 
Now why all the secrecy? It’s simple. He 
doesn't want anybody else to come up 
here and dig radium after he’s left. He 
wants to be the one and only big shot when 
he goes back. See?” 

Sam looked dubious much to Bill’s ex- 
asperation. “That may and may not stand 
up., but did you ever see anything like 
this ship before?’’ 

“Of course not. Supposing you had 
never seen a zeppelin before and sudden- 
ly found yourself in one. Wouldn’t it look 
mighty queer and outlandish to you ?” 

“I suppose it would. But it hardly ex- 
plains this." Sam waved an arm to take 
in the wonders of the room. 
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“Most of it’s dummy stuff, I bet,” said 
Bill irreverently. "I tell you, this con- 
traption has never been beyond the 
stratosphere.” 

“Maybe.” 

“Sam, you’re too soft. Next thing this 
Boor Karo .... er ... . Koor Laro 
will be selling you some of this stuff. May- 
be I can make a deal with you ?” 

“You might if you used the Indian 
sign language.” 

“Why, you . . . .” 

They both turned to face the door after 
Bill had shot a poisoned glance at his tor- 
mentor. It was opening slowly. In its en- 
trance stood a heavily-bearded man. De- 
spite that dense growth that covered his 
face, he radiated youthfulness. He was 
slender and of medium height. He hesitat- 
ed ; he must have thought the room unoc- 
cupied. 

“Hail, Plutonian,” shouted Bill, reckless 
of consequences. He figured that as long 
as these people were practicing gross im- 
positions on him, he wouldn’t have to 
treat them at all as respectfully as would 
ordinarily be proper to strangers. 

“Say, Bill, for what the other one 
lacked in hair, this baby certainly makes 
it up,” Sam whispered hoarsely. 

The stranger still hesitated. His eyes 
showed great surprise. 

“Come in, Plutonian, from the far 
reaches of space,” continued Bill in his 
reckless mood. 

“Say, are you two fellows . . . .? 
Well, flesh and blood humans ! Plutonian ? 
I’m Jack Berry of Seattle !” he spoke 
gravely, closed the door, and walked up 
to them. 

Their eyes swept him from head to 
foot. The swish of a fan could have 
knocked them both senseless. A hairless 
man tells them he’s a Plutonian, now a 
bearded one tells them he’s Jack Berry, 
the lone adventurer. There is tropic 
warmth in the Arctics, a ship is supposed 
to have traversed space, and a ray that 
kills airplane motors! Were they dream- 
ing? 

Bill Nevers was the first to speak. 
"Look here, stranger, what credentials 



have you to prove yourself Jack Berry? 
I’ll be damned and toasted if I’ll take 
anything for granted around here!” 

The other pulled a wallet from his 
pocket and handed several letters to the 
reporter. Bill glanced through them. He 
looked up and extended his hand. 

“I’m Bill Nevers of the Daily Tribune, 
that is to the best of my knowledge. I may 
find out I’m a Martian in another mo- 
ment. Anyway, this is Sam Peters. Came 
up on business and also to find you.” 

“For me?” laughed Jack Berry as he 
shook their hands. 

"Sure. My editor sent me up here either 
to report this ship or to find you. And of 
all places to find you ! This is the North 
Pole and it’s warm outside; there are 
things around here that I hardly dare be- 
lieve, green heat rays, Eiffel towers, fun- 
ny-looking airship, and funny-looking men 
.... say, I think I’m going crazy !” 

Berry caught the undercurrent of hu- 
mor and smiled. "It’s good to see you two 
humans,” he exclaimed. “These others, 
you know . . . .” 

“But how did you get in the ship?” 
burst in Sam. 

“Saw this layout on my way across. 
Circled it to get a better peek and then 
came down when my engines were killed 
by a ray from the tower.” 

"Same thing happened to us !” Sam said 
excitedly. 

Bill nodded. “But, Berry, that was near- 
ly a year ago. Have you been here all that 
time ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Voluntarily?” 

“Yes,” Berry answered unconcernedly. 
“You see, Bill, I’m going to Pluto with 
this ship !” 

“Say, Berry, are you trying to pull 
that one over on us, too?” Out of the 
corner of his mouth, Bill whispered to 
Sam, “In cahoots.” 

Jack Berry looked from one to the 
other. Plain disbelief showed in Bill’s 
eyes, a doubt in Sam’s. 

"Honest to goodness, Berry, as a fel- 
low American, quit the spoofing and tell 
me the say. I’m going to cover this story 
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from beginning to end. It’s my one big 
opportunity. I don’t want to be the big 
jackass of the newspapers. Give me the 
straight goods, will you?” Bill Nevers 
pleaded with all his heart. 

“So help me, Nevers, it’s one of these 
truths that's stranger than fiction,” Berry 
said seriously. 

• Sam Peters had a look of indecision 

on his face ; the slightest evidence one 
way or other could have changed it to 
disbelief or belief. Bill was writing 
again. Feverishly his hand flew over the 
notebook. He was taking down the words 
of Berry and Gest Laro on the chance 
that they might prove verifiable later on. 
He looked up. 

“Say, this is going to be the biggest 
thing since the flood,” he cried in de- 
lirious joy. “It’ll knock the cockeyed 
world flat — breathless.” 

“It was you then who taught Gest 
Laro to speak English?” Sam spoke up. 

“Yup. He’s a great chap, this Koor 
Laro. He hates Pluto. He told me all about 
it. It’s a gloomy world. The people are 
like the weather, morose and taciturn. 
They work in the mines. They have little 
fun and few recreations. Of course, the 
upper classes lead a better life. Although 
Pluto has hardly any sunlight to speak 
of, the climate is very warm because of 
the heat from its radioactive ores in 
which it abounds. They eat but one thing, 
a synthetic food made from a woody 
plant. One of the essentials needed in its 
preparation is malachite, an ore of copper. 
Their mines have petered out of this. 
Their scientists knew of this long before it 
happened, so they had time to bend their 
efforts to a search for malachite on some 
other world of the solar system. They sent 
ships to tlie various planets. On Neptune 
and Uranus they could not get any be- 
cause the temperature was too low for 
them to work in. Jupiter and Saturn are in 
a liquid state that made a landing impos- 
sible. Mars was such a hotbed of warlike 
races that it was certain death to stop 
there. Throughout the years that passed, 
they found some here and there among 



the numerous satellites, but not enough, 
and the search finally led this ship to 
Earth.” 

Bill Nevers was scribbling like mad. 

“They are a very clannish race and ab- 
solutely disinterested in other peoples. 
When the ship came here three years ago 
and searched the ground for malachite, 
they found it in other places besides here. 
But the other places were populated. So 
when their green ray signalled that mala- 
chite lay abundantly beneath the Arctic 
ice, the ship went back to Pluto. Its sci- 
entists got busy with the data it carried 
back. All this apparatus was built on 
Pluto and shipped crated, to be assem- 
bled here. 

“They have carted back thousands of 
tons in the twenty-six months in which 
they have been digging here. Laro told 
me that there were as many as three ships 
here at one time. The supply is running 
out. In fact, there is only enough left to 
fill the hold of the present and last ship. 
When this last ton or so of malachite is 
dug, the ship is going back never to re- 
turn again.” 

“In other words, they are robbing us,” 
cried Sam. 

“That would be one way of putting it. 
You can hardly blame them. If our 
world were faced with such a predica- 
ment, what would the peoples of this 
world do? That is a question easily an- 
swered by reviewing past history. Were 
not the Aztecs, Mayans, and other In- 
dians butchered and robbed for their gold ? 
That was not even necessity .... just 
greed. Were not the American Indians 
robbed of their heritage? We can be 
thankful that the Plutonians, faced with 
starvation, are not blood-thirsty.” Jack 
Berry looked from one to the other. They 
nodded their heads at the logic of his 
words. “Here I started to tell you about 
Laro and I end up with Plutonian his- 
tory.” 

“You can’t say too much for me, Berry ; 
keep right on, please,” Bill urged anx- 
iously. Down in his heart, Bill hoped that 
upon later investigation, this would not 
all turn out to be an elaborate hoax; it 
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would make a rip-snorting story if only it 
were true. He hoped and prayed it 
would be. 

“All right, I’ll tell you something about 
this crate we’re in. This is not a rocket 
ship, but a gravity ship. In other words, 
it’s run by gravity distorters. I’m not a 
scientist at all, so I’ll say what there is 
about it in my own way. For instance, 
when this ship came to earth, they de- 
creased the pull of Pluto’s gravity with 
their machines and increased the sun’s 
pull by the same means. You see, the 
earth is so near the sun to the Plutonians 
that, for most of the trip, they could use 
the sun’s pull which is more powerful and 
gives them much more speed. When they 
got near the earth, they increased Jupiter’s 
pull, which was directly back of them, 
and in that way slowed themselves up. 
The ship is a maze of intricate machinery. 
You can imagine for yourselves what a 
remarkable thing it is to juggle gravita- 
tion, speed through space by that force 
alone, and land a ship like this as lightly 
as a feather. When they came very near 
the earth, the most ticklish part of the 
whole trip had to be mastered. By using 
the magnified gravities of Mars, Venus, 
and the moon at proper times, they ma- 
neuvered the ship all around the earth 
looking for malachite and finally landed 
here at the North Pole. It certainly is be- 
yond my comprehension. That’s why I’m 
going to see how the whole thing is done 
for myself.” 

“You’re really going to leave in this 
thing for Pluto?” Sam spluttered aghast. 

“I certainly am. Laro and I have become 
great friends. He has taken an immense 
liking for our world and my curiosity 
has been aroused about his. So I’m going 
back with him. I’m going to see all there 
is to see and if he can get his discharge 
from the mining business, we’re coming 
back here in a ship of our own some day,” 
Jack Berry ended proudly. 

Bill Nevers squinted his eyes and 
looked sharply at the other. Somewhere 
back in his mind there was still a doubt 
about this Pluto story. He wondered as 
he looked at Berry if he might not be 



unbalanced, or had been duped into be- 
lieving this tall story. Somehow Bill be- 
lieved and yet disbelieved. Was it the 
swiftly consecutive shocks that had over- 
whelmed him since they landed that had 
so jumbled his mind? He was about to 
say something when the door opened. 

Koor Laro stepped into the room. His 
face lit up with a congenial smile. He 
was rubbing his hands together in the an- 
ticipation of some good news or enter- 
tainment. 

“Hello, Jack,” he flung at his friend. 
“Have you been entertaining my guests?” 
The other nodded. “Good. In five more 
minutes we’ll hear the Cubs-Giants base- 
ball game. Jack, my bet still stands that 
the Cubs will win, two to one.” Smiling, 
he made his way to the radio and began to 
turn the dials. 

As Gest Laro tuned in, Bill Nevers 
threw a dirty look at Jack Berry. A 
scornful, bitter smile turned the corners 
of his mouth which Berry did not see as 
he was watching the Koor. Bill was think- 
ing to himself. A Mongolian trained in an 
American college might show such inter- 
est in this sport, but never an alien from 
far-away Pluto. Bill Nevers was mad. He 
had come to the North Pole to get a 
story and he was hampered at every hand 
by a group of foxy bedtime story tellers. 
They had made a jackass of him once, 
but by all the ice around him, not twice ! 
He’d get to the bottom of this. He snapped 
shut his notebook and put it in his pocket, 
lit a cigarette, and slid down in his chair. 

CHAPTER V 
The Man from Pluto 

• How long Bill Nevers sat slouched 

down in his chair, he could not even 
guess. His mind was so occupied with 
far-away thoughts that he was completely 
unaware of the others, their enthusiasm 
over the ball game, their occasional shout- 
ing, and the drone of the announcer. A 
dozen cigarette stubs lay on the metal 
floor beside one of the chair legs and he 
had hardly been conscious of lighting that 
many. His thoughts were in a jumble. He 
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was between the devil and the deep sea. 
One part of him believed the fantastic 
tale as firmly as another part of him 
scoffed at it. But one thing lie had made 
up his mind to do ; he would see the thing 
through. 

A lusty shout awoke him from his 
deep reverie. He pulled back his hat from 
the position it had, covering his face. He 
saw Gest Laro, the man from Pluto, 
fairly dancing for joy because the an- 
nouncer had just droned, “And so the 
Cubs win their fourth straight from the 
Giants.” 

The reporter was thinking deeply. A 
plan suddenly flashed into his mind. 
Should he take a chance? There was 
enough to corroborate Berry’s story. As 
for Koor Laro .... even so there was 
something he could tell the world about 
that it knew not at all. He sat up with 
interest. 

“Koor Laro,” he spoke in an even tone, 
“can you broadcast with your radio ?” 

“Yes, there is a broadcasting unit at- 
tached to it. Why ?” The alien’s eyes per- 
ceptibly narrowed. 

“I would like to give my paper the 
story,” came blandly from Bill. With a 
look that somehow seemed hurt, the 
other replied, “Sorry, Bill, but that is 
strictly against my orders." 

The reporter leaped to his feet. “Then 
we’re prisoners, is that it?” 

“I would rather call you my guests.” 

“A damned polite way of putting it," 
snorted Bill. 

“As you wish, then,” Koor Laro 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“What are you going to do to us?" 
Sam asked in a strained voice. 

“Absolutely nothing, if you remain 
peaceful and return the courtesy I am 
trying to extend to you. Otherwise I 
shall be forced to lock you up.” 

“Well I’ll be . . . .” Bill started to 
say. 

Laro interrupted him. “In the near fu- 
ture, the ship leaves for Pluto.” 

“Aw, hell,” Bill broke in disgustedly, 
“are you still trying to put that one over 
on me?” 



For the first time, a look other than 
geniality came into the eyes of Gest Laro, 
a look of hardness and deadliness that 
made Bill and Sam freer e to immobility. 
The silence that followed was gravelike. 
Their eyes followed Koor Laro as, with 
hands behind his back, he walked up and 
down, giving neither of them a glance. 
Jack Berry, sitting by the radio, had his 
eyes on the floor. 

The Koor stopped his pacing. He faced 
them. “Look here, you two, you are mak- 
ing this hard for me. I have hardly what 
you might call an argumentative nature. 
Neither have I the nature or the art of 
telling lies. I am Koor of this ship. Al- 
though at my word two hundred and fifty 
men will jump to obey, I cannot very 
well command you to believe what you 
stubbornly won’t. So for the last time, I 
say to you that I am an alien from the 
planet Isot. or as you call it, Pluto. 

“I am what you might call .... dif- 
ferent .... as a Plutonian. There is in 
me a distinct deviation from the gloomy 
nature characteristic of my race. Be- 
cause of that I have taken an immense 
liking to your world. I have conceived a 
warm friendship for Jack here who taught 
me the English language. Ours is a dark 
world and it seems the darkness has im- 
bued us Plutonians with the shadows of 
night in nature. Do not think, however, 
that we lack pride or self-respect. In 
fact, I think we exceed your race in both. 
That is why we are so aloof. We have 
our own pleasures and recreations. I am 
positive that of all my men, not one of 
them would exchange places with an earth- 
man. They love their world ; to them it is 
home. I am telling you this to show you 
how different I am from them. I love the 
bright sunshine of your world, the dear 
blue skies, the carelessness of your na- 
tures, the sportsmanship and the reck- 
less humor. Our race, on the other hand, 
takes life too seriously. From childhood 
on we are trained with harsh discipline 
to be forever loyal to the royal and ruling 
families. You see, this early training is 
about the only thing that remains in me. 
I have been instructed to come here, look 
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for malachite, have nothing to do with 
the peoples of this world, and to return as 
silently and secretly as we came. 

“Were I to allow you to call your paper 
and the consequent result of having hun- 
dreds of planes come up here to pry into 
our business, don’t you see that I would 
be failing miserably in my duty as Koor 
of this expedition? I would be a con- 
temptible outcast forever. My early 
training, my own racial pride, shouts 
aloud against it. I cannot help myself. 

“In a short time, our ship leaves upon 
its last journey, homeward. When it lands 
on Pluto, I shall be free from the duties 
that now bind me. In the meantime, you 
can be my guests or prisoners, as your 
own actions warrant. I hope it will be the 
former. All this apparatus you see will 
be left behind. You can then take all the 
pictures you want to your heart’s content. 
In the interim, anything you will wish to 
know I will with pleasure enlighten you 
about. 

“Still one more thing. If you should 
want to wander about camp, let me know. 
I will then detail a guard for you. Now 
that is just for appearances’ sake. It is a 
formality that I cannot neglect to save 
my face before my men. If you wish to be 
my guests, I will trust you implicitly. And 
now I have work to do, so I must leave 
you. Jack will show you your quarters 
and he can answer many questions, for in 
the past year, I have told him practically 
all there is to know.” He arose. 

“One thing, Koor Laro,” said Bill. 
“Just how soon do you expect to leave 
here?” 

“I am not sure. Anywhere from ten 
days to two months.” 

Koor Laro left the room while Sam 
and Bill looked at each other blankly. 
Then Bill hauled out his notebook and 
began writing. 

“Didn’t I tell you he was a great chap ?” 
spoke up Berry some minutes later as they 
sat smoking. 

Bill Nevers looked up from his note- 
book. “Great? Say, that’s mild Berry, 
mild. Why, he’s the king of all Plu- 
tonians !” He continued writing. 



“You mean Isotians, don’t you?” Sam 
chirped up. 

“Listen, Lanky, argue the point with 
Jack. I got work to do. Besides, you’ve 
got nothing to do but think up wisecracks 
while Jack has as little to do except some- 
day shave himself, so you’re a couple. 
Fight, talk, play pinochle, or jump off the 
tower, but for old Aunt Gussy ’s sake, 
leave me alone, savvy?” 

“Sure, big Chief Sign-Talk,” Sam 
roared. He winked at Berry and mo- 
tioned him over and the two whispered 
together. 

Bill gave Sam a deadly look but bent to 
his work. 

A moment later, a roar of laughter 
split the air. 

Bill Nevers winced but kept on writ- 
ing. 

CHAPTER VI 
Power from the Sun 

• Five days passed, days in which Bill 

Nevers was busier than he had ever 
been before in all his life. Wonders were 
spread before his eyes that were hard to 
believe. He and Sam had plenty of time 
to inspect everything and Bill’s insatia- 
ble curiosity left nothing out. They were 
both enjoying themselves immensely. 

On the second day, they decided to take 
a look at the icefield generators where the 
enormous power was produced which was 
needed for the stupendous undertaking. 
Bill had often wondered that first day 
from where they derived the juice to run 
alt the different machinery. Dressing 
warmly, they entered the speed demon. 
Jack Berry took the controls. There were 
three Plutonian guards, very silent and 
very morose, with shock guns along with 
them. 

It took them over an hour to get there, 
five hundred miles from the Plutonian 
camp. It was necessary to set up the ice- 
field generators that far away because the 
Plutonian camp was in the night region. 
Daylight was necessary to run the gen- 
erators. 

The cold was intense and all were glad 
they had dressed warmly against it. The 
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plane’s heating plant was useless against 
this freezing temperature. As they 
looked behind at the rapidly dwindling 
circle of green light, they beheld a very 
pretty sight. The soft green and the glint- 
ing silvery tower looked like a precious 
gem resting in a setting of white agate. 
Soon it was lost to sight and all about 
them was the eternal ermine landscape of 
the Arctic. 

Jack Berry was most enthusiastic about 
the icefield generators and explained as 
well as he could their construction and 
operation. It certainly was a most unique 
and ingenious method of harnessing elec- 
tricity. Below, in a vast level expanse in 
the day side of this region, they beheld 
a marvel. 

They saw what looked like huge tables 
with only one center leg. The table sur- 
faces were gigantic plates of aluminum, 
turned at an angle so as to always face the 
low sun. Around the central leg, which 
was buried deep in the snow and ice, was 
wound a thick cable of bright white 
metal. There were about fifty of the units 
and from each led a cable all of which 
joined into a huge central cable which ran 
for a ways toward the Plutonian camp 
and then was lost beneath freshly fallen 
snow. The air above each of the genera- 
tors was a brilliant dazzle of scintillating 
colors. The enormous current produced 
ionized the surrounding air and flashes 
of purple and violet continuously arose. 

Jack Berry began to speak. “Those 
plates of aluminum you see facing the 
sun are motored and clocked to turn with 
the sun so as to always get the maximum 
light from it. The central post is the coun- 
terplate and is sunk deep into the ice. The 
difference in temperature between the 
lighted end and the buried end induces a 
current in the surrounding beryllium 
coils. They had to make them big because 
they needed so much current. The current 
from here is sent back to the gravity ship 
by that big cable that you can see run- 
ning toward the camp. In the gravity 
ship, the transformers step up the low 
voltages received to the high voltages 
that they need. Then the rectified current 



is dispensed as needed throughout the 
camp.” 

They landed on a strip of smooth ice 
that had been wind-blown and cleared of 
snow and stepped out into the wind. At 
Bill’s suggestion, they walked to the near- 
est generator to get a closer look at the 
structure. Standing beside it, they real- 
ised for the first time how really gigantic 
it was. For twenty feet upwards, the cen- 
tral post extended and the top plate was 
all of forty feet in diameter. 

Sam Peters, who was something of a 
dabbler in amateur science, suddenly ex- 
claimed out loud in disbelief. “Say, fel- 
lows, I just happened to think of it. 
These cables that lead off from these 
generators and also that big main one that 
goes to camp .... they’re not insulated ! 
What in the name of the one-eyed jacks 
keeps the current from leaking right into 
the ground ?” 

Bill Nevers knew enough about things 
electrical to realize that the cables should 
be insulated by all the laws of nature. 
But there they were, as bare as you 
please ! 

Jack Berry laughed as he spoke. "Looks 
are deceiving, Sam. They do look bare, 
I’ll admit, but actually they are coated 
with a thin layer of a special insulating 
material that the Plutonians have which 
is more effective than a foot of rubber, 
and is perfectly transparent. Once put on, 
it becomes as hard as diamond and sticks 
to the metal like glue, so there you have 
something that would make a fortune back 
in America.” Just to show his confidence, 
Berry stooped and touched his hand to 
the thick cable. Sam found it hard to be- 
lieve that those hundreds — or was it 
thousands? — of amperes of current were 
so effectively screened off from ground- 
ing. 

“But Jack, come to think of it, up in 
the Arctic here, the length of the day 
depends on the position. The camp back 
there is due for several weeks of night 
and this spot can’t possibly get more than 
four or so hours of daylight,” Sam again 
spoke. 

“Three hours, to be exact, and twenty- 
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one hours of night. You see, these icefield 
generators produce such an enormous 
current that three hours running out of 
twenty-four is enough for their purposes. 
The current is stored back at the gravity 
ship and distributed as required.” 

Bill Nevers looked at the three guards 
speculatively and wondered how any 
members of such a dumb — almost brutal 
— looking race could be the designers of 
such high-class work as these polished 
generators. He would have had his pre- 
cious notebook and pencil out except that 
it was too cold to write. He could hardly 
wait to put these monstrous solenoids 
down in writing. Well protected by the 
invisible insulation, the coil was resting 
right on the snow and hard ice. 

“Say, Jack, how is it the coil doesn’t 
melt its way through the ice?” 

“For the simple reason there is no heat 
produced. That coil is made of beryllium, 
the best conductor of electricity known, 
and its size is enough so that it will handle 
the current with the production of a very 
little heat, so little that it is fully dissipat- 
ed by the cold air and doesn’t give it a 
chance to melt the ice.” 

“Did they set up all these generators 
with the ice and snow all around, or did 
they use the green ray and work in 
warmth like back at the camp?” asked the 
Missouri-natured Sam. 

“All this work was done in the raw cold. 
They have cranes and derricks for use in 
snow. You see, Sam, the ice here is prob- 
ably hundreds of feet thick. This is a sort 
of shallow sea, frozen hard. The camp 
back there is an island; that’s why they 
struck hard ground after they had gone 
down a few feet. We’re not at the North 
Pole, you know, not exactly. The Pole is 
actually two hundred miles on the other 
side of the camp and is in the middle of 
an ocean or sea which comprises all of the 
tip of the world except for a few islands 
here and there. If all this region could 
be melted down, it would look like the 
middle of the Pacific around the Hawaiian 
Islands.” Jeck Berry was in his element on 
that subject. He had spent -a lifetime ex- 
ploring the frozen North. 



When Berry and Sam were finally 
driven back to the ship by the effects of 
continued exposure to the cold winds, 
after discussing various aspects of the ice- 
field generators, they found Bill Nevers 
inside scribbling away as fast as his blue 
fingers would let him. 

“By the million hairs on a human head, 
but I've got a description that will slay 
’em, positively slay ’em, so help me! 
Listen to this, Sam : * . . . . surrounding 
the top node is a halo of flashing color, 
scintillating like the rarest of diamonds, 
a medley of indescribable 

“That’s it,” cut in the heartless Sam, 
“indescribable. So why are you wasting 
your time trying to do it?” 

“Listen, funnybone, you haven't got 

enough .... enough esthetic — 

that’s it — esthetic sense to appreciate the 
poetical beauty of a scene like that,” re- 
taliated the reporter. 

“Oh, no ? Well, neither are you a poet 
You better stick to your natural calling 
. . . . Indian sign language!” 

The roar of the starting motor at the 
hands of Berry cut off the flood of invec- 
tive from the wounded Bill Nevers. He 
shot glance after glance of deadly venom 
at the smiling Sam on the trip back and 
mentally stored the quip up as another 
black mark against Sam’s future well- 
being. By the time they arrived back, 
however, his mood had changed to his 
natural state, one of intense energy again 
to observe and record. 

CHAPTER VII 
Still Incredulous 

• The Plutonians had struck pay dirt 
about a quarter of a mile down. The 
operation of a mine was forever a won- 
der to Sam and Bill. Mining methods on 
Pluto consisted of melting the ore, scoop- 
ing it up molten, and molding it into uni- 
form blocks to be stored on the gravity 
ship. Above the various mines (there 
were only three being operated when Bill 
and Sam arrived) were structures resem- 
bling the oil-well drillers of Texas, ex- 
cept that they supported also a box in 
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which the operators of the melters and 
scoops worked. The melter was a cylinder 
twenty feet long and five feet in diam- 
eter, pierced all about by one-inch holes. It 
was suspended from the hut on the tower 
by cables which lowered and raised it into 
the shaft. From these holes shot the heat 
ray which brought the cold rock and min- 
eral to a molten state in a very few sec- 
onds. From the bottom of the melter came 
the strongest of the heat rays so that the 
bottom of the shaft was a continuous pool 
of molten rock, into which the scoops 
dipped in regular order to draw up the 
fiery liquid. The scoops were automatical- 
ly timed so that, as they passed the melter, 
the heat rays on that side would turn off 
till it was past. The scoops were sus- 
pended on cables and were simply lowered 
into the lake of molten rock and again 
raised with the fuming, hissing liquid. 
This was emptied into monorail cars which 
continuously ran from a shaft to the outer 
edge of the green circle, to dump their 
worthless rock into the snow and ice. 

A separate set of larger scoops also 
periodically sank into the deep pit and 
came up with molten material, but this 
was dumped into other monorail cars 
which disappeared into the gravity ship. 
That was the malachite from the side 
shafts. At certain points along the wall 
of the fifty- foot-in-diameter main shaft, 
there were made side shafts formed by 
concentrated blasts from the melter, into 
which was lowered, during a cessation 
of the activity of the melter, an affair re- 
sembling a war tank. In this tank sat 
three operators who handled the melter 
beams to bore deeper into the side wall, 
the scoops and buckets on flexible arms, 
and the various engines to run the tank 
and the other things. 

Each scoopful taken in by the tank 
was tested for malachite by a "flash” test, 
and then either stored in the back as 
waste or stored in the front as good pay 
dirt. Periodically, the tank made a trip 
to the edge of the central shaft and ejected 
a full load of waste matter, which was 
constantly kept in a molten condition for 
ease of handling. Periodically, the pay- 



ore, also kept molten, was delivered to 
the central shaft where waiting scoops 
picked it up and conveyed it to the sur- 
face. If a certain side shaft proved rich 
in ore, a system of monorails was in- 
stalled to eliminate trips by the cumber- 
some tank back and forth between the cen- 
tral shaft and the point of mining pay-ore. 

And constantly, the central melter 
worked deeper and deeper till no further 
ore was found. Operation in the side 
shafts then continued till they petered 
out. Then the shaft was abandoned entire- 
ly and a new one started. As pit after pit 
was dug, exploited, and abandoned, the 
tripod had been moved on its motored 
legs to melt away the ice and snow to re- 
veal new regions in which to dig. 

As Sam and Bill stood at a respectful 
distance from one of the three remain- 
ing shafts in use, they stared open- 
mouthed at the maze of cables, scoops, 
monorail cars, and cranes centered about 
the shaft. It seemed to them to be a sense- 
less confusion like the first glance at the 
works of a clock, but everything proceed- 
ed smoothly and efficiently. Bill was all 
for running closer, but the watchful Plu- 
tonian guard caught his arm and mo- 
tioned him back. 

“Hello, boys,” the cheery voice of Jack 
Berry greeted them. “Would you like to 
have a bird’s-eye view of the mining? 
Come on, I’ll take you up in that little 
bird-cage.” 

Berry, who had much authority, it 
seemed, with the glowering Plutonians, 
led them up the ladder to the operating 
room of the melter and scoops. Here ten 
Plutonians labored at the control boards 
of the various machines which activated 
the different mining units. They had a 
televisor whose large screen showed them 
the bottom of the pit as clearly as if one 
were down there. 

“How in the wide world do they tele- 
vise a scene that has no broadcasting ap- 
paratus ?” asked the puzzled Sam. 

“That’s one thing I can’t even begin to 
explain,” admitted Berry. “All I know 
is that radium is used in the process.” 

Bill was looking at the screen. The 
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view, which was changed every few sec- 
onds by the operator to get perspective, 
showed the huge raelter hanging like a 
dead, inanimate thing, but Bill realized 
that from its pitted surface was stream- 
ing a medley of hell-hot rays. The glow- 
ing sides of the shaft dripped steadily into 
the lake of liquid rock at the bottom. 
“Gosh, it seems hot in here,” he said. 
Sam burst out laughing. “Talk about 
imagination. Just because you’re looking 
at that 9hot of hell’s only twin, you get 
hot by remote control.” 

“I wouldn’t call it entirely imagination,” 
Berry put in. “You see, a lot of that heat 
streaming out of the mouth of that shaft 
below us gets up here to this little place.” 
Bill turned triumphantly to Sam. “And 
not only that, smarty, but you’ve got 
sweat rolling down your own sassy mug.” 
“All right, Shrimp.” 

And then started one of those hattles 
of caustic wit that continued all the way 
back to the ship and kept Berry in con- 
stant laughter. 

“Aha!” Bill had suddenly stopped and 
exclaimed. 

“What’s up ?” asked Sam. 

“Just thought of something. Sam, this 
explains the temperature changes in the 
northern hemisphere. Don’t you see ... . 
the hot air produced here by the tripod 
constantly rises, is replaced by cold air, 
and that’s the origin of the winds that 
sweep down on us back home. That’s one 
big mystery explained.” 

“You’re right,” agreed Berry. “There’s 
been a lot of hot air produced here in the 
past three years.” 

“Yes, and now that Bill’s here, there’s 
twice as much hot air,” interjected Sam 
who had come out somewhat the worse 
in the battle of words before and felt he 
ought to even it up. 

“Aw, nertz,” was all Bill replied. He 
was wondering if the only hot air Koor 
Laro made was that from the mines. He 
made a sudden decision to have another 
talk with him. But he had to wait two 
hours till the Koor was at leisure. 

“And now, my friends,” began Gest 
Laro, “I am at your service.” 



• Bill had his notebook out and pencil 
poised. “Koor Laro, malachite is just an 
ore of copper. I suppose it’s the copper 
that you’re looking for. How i9 it possible 
for your world to have so little of copper 
that you have completely run out of it ?” 
“You forget that our world, or rather 
our civilization, is much older than yours 
and so we’ve had much more time to mine. 
But that isn’t the best reason why we went 
out in search of copper. You see, Bill, 
Pluto was first to he flung away from the 
sun in the dim past when the solar sys- 
tem was being formed and was composed 
of lighter materials than the later-formed 
planets as Earth here. By lighter, I mean 
lighter in atomic weight. 

“On Pluto all of the heavy metals which 
are more or less abundant on earth are 
rare. Copper, silver, gold, platinum, zinc, 
lead, tin, etc., are curiosities to most of my 
people. We have used aluminum, mag- 
nesium, and beryllium for most things 
you use the Others for.” 

“How about iron ?*’ asked Sam. 

“Rare on Pluto. We use beryllium and 
its alloys with equal success.” 

“But you can’t get along without iron 
entirely, can you?” Sam persisted. He 
couldn’t see how iron could he left out 
when on earth it was such a universal ne- 
cessity. 

“We'Ve always managed to mine 
enough to get along with. Of course, late- 
ly, in the last fifty years, our mines hare 
been depleted of a number of the im- 
portant heavy metals. In the case of cop- 
per, it was dire necessity for us to go out 
and get some because it is used in our 
synthetic food processes. That came first; 
the other metals we could take oar time 
about.” 

“Then I suppose you Plutonians will 
be back here from time to time to get cer- 
tain metals?" Bill asked cautiously. He 
was trying hard to detect hesitancy or 
some other sign of prevarication in Laro’s 
tone. So far, he couldn’t say one way or 
another. 

“No, Bill. You can tell your fellow men 
that the people of Pluto will never again 
come to the earth as plunderers. Certain 
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of our scientists have progressed in the 
field of transmutation of metals to the 
point where the goal is in sight. Before we 
again run out of needed metals, we will 
be able to manufacture them from the 
common materials of our world. Then 
Pluto will indeed be independent of the 
universe, which is a dream of every true 
son of I sot . . . . a dream I have re- 
nounced in my heart.” 

"Then you are really coming back to 
earth sometime?” asked Bill. 

"Yes .... sometime. But, as I say, 
this world need not fear further robbery 
from my people because transmutation 

will solve our problems of metal-short- 
>> 

age. 

"By transmutation do you mean chang- 
ing one element to another?” Sam asked 
almost skeptically. 

"Exactly,” replied Koor Laro evenly. 
"Our science, excuse my frankness, is 
far in advance of earthly science. We have 
things your scientists have never dreamed 
of. When transmutation is fully devel- 
oped, we will be able to take our alumi- 
num, beryllium, magnesium, silicon, cal- 
cium, lithium, and other abundant ele- 
ments and transform them into iron, gold, 
mercury, radium, etc., by the controlled 
interchange of electrons and protons. 
When the time comes, I am afraid there 
will be a revolution of industry on my 
world. Suddenly flooded with metals we 
formerly had no use or source of, I won- 
der just what the reaction will be? It 
would be similar to conditions here on 
earth if suddenly gold, silver, platinum, 
radium, and actinium became plentiful.” 
“Yes, I can see what changes that would 
bring about,” Bill agreed. There was a 
moment of silence till he again spoke. 

"Koor Laro, how is it that you Plu- 
tonians, separated from us by billions of 
miles, are so similar in physical form? 
How is it you can breathe our air and 
stand our climate?” 

"Bill, I know you find it hard to be- 
lieve that I and my men are from another 
world. There is still doubt in your voice 
and eyes. In a way, I can hardly blame 



you. As it happens, conditions on my; 
world are very similar to conditions here, 
except for sunlight. Up on Pluto we re- 
ceive hundreds of times less light from 
the sun than you on earth. Perhaps Jack 
hasn’t told you that each of us Plutonians 
has fitted over each eyeball a thin form- 
fitting film of a material which absorbs 
almost all light except the little we need 
for our super-sensitive eyes. Without 
these we would be stricken blind even in 
this so-called night-time of the Arctic. 
As for heat, our world has a high per- 
centage of radioactive metals which give 
us a surface temperature equal to your 
tropics. Our atmosphere has about the 
same percentage of oxygen, but a much 
higher percentage of the rare gases, 
helium, argon, neon, krypton, and xenon, 
and consequently less nitrogen. 

"Now, as to our physical form, our 
history, reaching back some hundred 
thousand earth years, has it that our an- 
cestors came originally from Mars. There 
must also be some connection between 
Mars and Earth in past ages, because 
the Martians are very similar to your 
race of Indians or Mongolians. So it 
seems that we people of the solar system 
are all of a common stock, however dif- 
ferent in advancement or nature. We have 
all come from an original stock whose 
ultimate origin is a mystery; they may 
have come from outer space for all we 
know or can say.” 

At that moment, the door opened, and 
quick as a flash, the Koor wiped the look 
of geniality and friendliness from his face 
so that when the Plutonian entered, he 
looked very stern and haughty. The two 
newspaper men realized that this was 
necessary in view of the fact that Gest 
Laro had his reputation to guard against 
slander among his own men. Too friendly 
an attitude to the earthmen would brand 
the Koor as a traitor to Plutonian isola- 
tion. The Plutonian delivered his message 
and disappeared. 

“Your humble pardon, gentlemen, but 
I am called away on duty. I am at your 
service again whenever you say.” 

As Bill and Sam walked to their room, 
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the latter spoke. “Well, Bill, what’s the 
verdict ?" 

Bill shrugged his shoulders. “I guess 
Koor Laro is what he claims to be. He’s 
glib enough to convince anybody.” 

Sam shook his head deprecatingly. 
“Boy, oh boy, but you take the cake for a 
skeptic.” 

Bill merely grunted. 

CHAPTER VIII 
The Pocket Transmitter 

• The night of the fifth day BiH had been 

out alone in the camp with a Plutonian 
guard always at his heels. He had wanted 
to check up some things for his story. 
Sam had excused himself and gone back 
to their room. Bill actually got writer’s 
cramp from his continuous scribbling. He 
swore softly for having forgotten his 
portable, but who would have thought of 
its need and all this happening here near 
the North Pole? 

When he returned to the ship, it was 
quite late. As he walked down the corri- 
dor, it was filled with the Plutonians 
changing shifts. The majority of them 
scarcely noticed him as he made his way 
to his room. The Plutonian guard left 
him at the door. 

Bill opened the door softly, thinking 
that Sam was in bed. He was surprised 
to see the lanky pilot bending over a small 
table with earphones on his head. 

“What are you doing, saying your 
prayers ?” 

Sam Peters jumped up. He had not 
heard his companion enter. On his face 
was a sheepish lode as if he had been 
caught in some misdeed. 

Bill noticed it. He squinted his eyes. 
“Say, what’s up ?” 

“Bill, it worked!” cried Sam. 

“What worked, you big ox ?” 

“My pocket transmitter!” 

Bill Nevers became all excited. He 
hastily locked the door and ran over to 
Sam. 

“D’ya mean it ?” he whispered hoarsely. 

“Yes. Sit down and cool off. I was 
monkeying with it, and just for the devil 



of it, I put on the earphones, twisted the 
dials and pronto the kid brother barks, 
‘hello, hello.’” 

“Where did you get the juice?” Bill 
was trembling now. 

“Well .... you see, before I came 
here, I thought I’d drop in on Gest Laro. 
He wasn’t in his room and I got to snoop- 
ing around. I wasn’t really looking for a 
battery, but when I saw this one, I knew 
I could use it. I don’t know what kind of 
a battery it is, but believe me, it’s plenty 
powerful.” 

“Sam, this is great ! Give me that thing. 
I’ve got a lot of talking to do.” Bill 
reached out feverishly for the earphones. 

“Oh, no you don’t !” The other drew the 
small apparatus back and clutched it 
firmly. 

“‘What do you mean ?” 

“Because you’re going to do no chat- 
tering while I know about it. Laro trusts 
us and that settles it.” 

"Listen, listen! Be reasonable!” the 
reporter pleaded passionately. “This isn’t 
going to affect our good behavior. All I 
want to do is give Old Man Brown the 
scoop. I won’t give anything away by that ! 
Can’t you be reasonable ? Aw, Sam . . . .” 

Sam Peters thought carefully while Bill 
stood shaking like a leaf. Jack Berry had 
told them their location. The aliens were 
leaving in the near future. Even if he 
let Bill give the Old Man the story, he 
doubted if anybody could find them before 
the ship left. The only reason they had 
found the Plutonians was because of sheer 
luck. They had headed for the Pole and 
had struck the camp because it was in di- 
rect line with their course from where 
they had been blown off the regular route 
by the storm. Then came the thought of 
what this would mean to him, Sam Peters. 
It would be the biggest and freest adver- 
tisement his pet invention could ever get. 
Without a doubt, this would put it over. 
Sam was swayed by this thought. 

“All right, go ahead ; but remember ! — 
not a word about our position! You can 
tell the Old Man everything else but that. 
We made a promise, and if you don’t 
stick by it, I will. Savvy?” 
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“O.K., Sam. Now get the kid to call 
Old Man Brown over by the phone and 
let me know when he’s there.” 

The pilot put the apparatus to his 
mouth, manipulated the miniature dials 
for a moment, and then spoke to his 
brother. 

As they waited for the editor to come, 
Bill smoked incessantly. He was nervous 
and excited to fever pitch. The minutes 
dragged like hours. They were silent and 
Bill was almost afraid to breathe for fear 
of breaking the connection. 

Sam was talking low. “Hello! Yes. 
That you, chief? O. K. Bill wants to talk 
to you. Can you hear me all right ? . . . . 
good !” 

Bill’s hands were actually shaking as he 
adjusted the earphones. This was his big- 
gest moment ! “Hello, chief ! Bill talking. 
Got the biggest thing ever put over! Are 
you ready to take it? ... . Listen, 
Brown, these people, that ship is from 
Pluto! .... Pluto! .... yes, that’s 
what I said and I’m not kidding .' . . . 
Pluto! .... the planet Pluto, the one they 
just discovered here on earth a few dec- 
ades ago. All right .... got that ? ... . 
then listen . . . .” 

Far into the night Bill Nevers talked 
and made history. He told Old Man Brown 
all of importance so that he could feature 
it — detail for detail, all the information 
he had gleaned about this epic event. 
His hair became tousled and sweat poured 
from his face. Never before had a young 
reporter put over something this big! 

Sam Peters dozed off occasionally as 
the hours dragged on. He had lighted cig- 
arettes endlessly for Bill. He wondered 
if he’d ever finish. He shot glances at his 
companion. Never had he seen anyone 
before so engrossed in his work. He 
thought he saw a certain madness in the 
other’s tireless chatter and the wild look 
that was upon his features. 

Sam was drowsing again. Suddenly he 
jerked up his head. 

The hoarse whisper that was Bill’s 
voice was saying, “ . . . . All right I’ll 
give you the location .... longitude . . . .” 

Bill never finished. In one mighty leap, 



Sam hurtled through the air, tore away 
the earphones, and then as Bill looked up 
in murderous rage, swung his powerful 
fist clean on his jaw. Without a sound, Bill 
Nevers fell from his seat to the floor. 

The lanky pilot stood above him and 
looked down at the huddled form of his 
companion. He was shaking and a hurt 
expression covered his face. No, it wasn’t 
Bill’s fault. He knew him better than 
that. It had just been the damned strain 
he had been under all night. He bent 
down, picked up the limp form, and car- 
ried him over to the bunk. 

Then he returned to the transmitter. 
The setting had been disturbed and it 
took five minutes to connect up again. 
The excited voice of the editor was yell- 
ing “Hello, are you there? What’s hap- 
pened ? Hello, hello” for all he was worth. 

"Hello! Listen, Brown .... yeah, 
now listen .... Bill just collapsed from 
the strain and can’t talk any more . . . , 
you’ve got all you need, anyway . . . . 
what? .... I don’t know the damned 
location .... good-bye.” 

Sam Peters was sorry that he had had 
to do it. Bill had a chance to make a name 
for himself and he was not going to let 
him spoil it by being a cheat. He was even 
a little sorry he had let Bill talk at all. He 
felt guilty. Laro, an alien from another 
world, and a prince of good fellows, had 
trusted them to withhold the story till his 
departure, and they had betrayed his trust. 
Sam Peters was somewhat bitter with 
himself as he crawled into his bunk. 
Later in the night, he awoke to hear Bill 
snoring evenly and breathed a sigh of re- 
lief. He had evidently fallen from his 
unconscious state into deep sleep in the 
exhausted condition he was in.” 

When Sam awoke late next morning, 
he heard Bill whistling like a lark. Then 
he burst into song, and interchanged that 
with little grunts of pleasure and satis- 
faction. 

Bill caught Sam’s eye. "Good morn- 
ing, you rotten cheese!” 

Sam felt a load slip off his shoulders. 
When Bill greeted him like that, he knew 
that there was nothing between them. 
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"Ditto yourself, Lazy.” 

"Boy, am I happy — am I joyful . . . . 
say, just think, Sambo, the papers will be 
out by now. Big headlines : PLU- 

TONIANS PLUNDERING EARTH. 
COME BILLIONS OF MILES TO 
GET COPPER. HOLDING TWO RE- 
PORTERS CAPTIVE, etc., etc. Gosh, 
oh gee !” 

• Bill cavorted around the room while he 
tried to tie his necktie. Sam smiled in- 
dulgently. Bill could be such a kid at 
times like this. But it wasn’t conceit in 
Bill ; it was justifiable pride in a great ac- 
complishment. As he seemed to have for- 
gotten all about the crack on the jaw, 
Sam wisely refrained from mentioning it 
as they left their room and headed for 
Koor Laro’s office. 

They found the Koor just ready to go 
out on duty. "Just one question, Koor 
Laro,” Bill said. “How long do you ex- 
pect to be here on earth yet ?” 

“I’m sorry, Bill, but it is as yet indefi- 
nite. All I can say is that it will be no 
longer than two weeks.” Then he left. 

Bill turned to Sam. “Two weeks! 
Wow! I told Brown no use to send up 
planes because they’d be gone in three 
days. Then he asked for location. I don’t 
remember .... say, Sam,” Bill’s voice 
became suddenly frightened .... “Sam, 
I didn’t tell him, did I ? Good gosh .... 
I . . . .” 

"No, you didn’t, Bill,” Sam answered 
grimly. 

Bill sighed in relief. "Thank the Lord 
I didn’t. Say, what happened there? I 
remember Brown asked for location .... 
then .... all of a sudden you were 
standing there all blurred .... I could 
hardly see, I was so weary .... and 
then all of a sudden everything went blank 
. . . . I musta passed out .... is that 
what happened, Sam?” 

Sam saw that Bill really had no clear 
conception of that crucial moment. "Ex- 
actly, Bill, I saw you swaying, ran over, 
and caught you just in time. I told the 
Old Man that was all and we both went 
to bed.” 



"Well, that’s that. Say, I think you’d 
better sneak back that battery before 
Laro finds out it’s gone. We won’t need 
it again. I’ll wait till I get back for the 
rest of the story.” 

It was but a short distance from their 
room to the navigating room, and they 
returned the stolen battery without de- 
tection by any Plutonians. That done, Bill 
suggested finding Jack Berry. They met 
him as they were about to step out of the 
ship. 

"Hello, fellows. Just had a talk with 
Gest Laro and he said to ask you two if 
you’d like to look over the ship. What 
say ?” 

“Dandy, Jack. Something I’ve wanted 
to do before. Let’s go,” answered Bill en- 
thusiastically. 

The ship which had brought the aliens 
from another world was divided into five 
tiers running lengthwise. The navigat- 
ing room and the newspaper men’s room 
were both on the first and lowest tier, as 
were all the living quarters of the Plu- 
tonians. The second tier was the storing 
place for food, water, and fuel for the 
engines. They traversed it hastily as it 
contained nothing of interest. Door after 
door down the central corridor was 
marked in hieroglyphics to designate the 
contents of each. Berry led them into one 
of the food rooms to show them the simple 
Plutonian bill of fare. In large metal fric- 
tion-top cans was contained the gelati- 
nous product from which the aliens de- 
rived sustenance. 

"When I first came here and tasted this 
mess,” confided Berry, "I knew I could 
never live on the stuff, so I received per- 
mission from Laro to go on a periodical 
hunt for bear, seals, and fish. I’ve got my 
own little stock of meat down below.” 

"Funny I never asked where that meat 
Laro fed us came from. Well, that ex- 
plains it, Jack, and thanks a lot,” said 
Bill. 

“What are you going to do up on Pluto, 
Berry? — turn native?” asked Sam. 

"Oh, no. Laro tells me they have wild 
game up there that I can hunt.” 
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The third and fourth tiers were the vast 
storerooms for the ores. 

“The malachite fills all of the third tier 
and some of the fourth,” said Jack. “Laro 
says he expects to make a stopover at 
Titan, satellite of Saturn, on the way back 
to pick up some iron, which they are in 
need of on Pluto at present,” explained 
Berry. 

But it was up on the fifth tier that they 
spent the most time. Here were the mighty 
engines that hurtled the monstrous ship 
through space, and the little pilot room, 
up at the front. They walked amongst a 
maze of vacuum tubes of gigantic size, 
heavy cables lining the walls and ceiling, 
large relays of shining beryllium, 'a con- 
glomerate of switches, mostly automatic, 
condensers, transformers, motors, gen- 
erators, and a host of unrecognizable, 
complicated machines. Bill and Sam real- 
ized for the first time what Gest Laro 
meant when he said their science was 
way beyond that of earth. This was a 
graphic illustration. It was like the op- 
erating room of a large broadcasting sta- 
tion multiplied a hundred times. 

“This gravity-distorting force is a sort 
of ray, from what I understand about it,” 
commented Jack Berry to the two dumb- 
founded visitors. “It is generated by a 
force derived from the atoms of silicon.” 

“Oho, atomic power!” ejaculated Sam. 

“No, Sam, not exactly. I said the same 
thing when Laro told me about it, but he 
says they don’t really use the ultimate 
power of the atom. That is still for future 
discovery, he says. This force that runs 
the ship is taken from the atom, all right, 
but it is only a small part of the total 
energy there. That is why they need so 
much fuel. If they could use the total 
energy of the silicon atom, a small block 
of it would run this ship from here to 
Pluto and back a hundred times. But they 
use something like a hundred tons of 
silicon for one trip. The residue, after they 
strip it of the energy available with these 
machines, is still silicon but of an atomic 
weight several points lower. They throw 
it away because no more energy can be ob- 
tained from it by their methods.” 



The pilot room was a nightmare of con- 
trols. 

“Say, I’m actually dizzy,” cried Bill as 
he swept a hand across his eyes and 
looked around again. 

There was a multitude of instruments 
with scales, dials with numbers, throw 
switches, buttons, and levers. The two 
newspapermen felt as ignorant savages 
might feel if suddenly placed in the cabin 
of a modern airplane. 

“Say, how many men does it take to 
run this boat?” asked Sam. 

“Five,” answered Jack Berry. “There 
are one main pilot _and four assistants. 
The head pilot does nothing but read in- 
struments and bark out orders. The 
others pull the switches and press the but- 
tons.” 

At that moment, a red light flashed 
three times above them. 

Jack Berry snapped his fingers. “Sorry, 
boys, that’s my signal. It means that 
Laro wants to see me pronto. I’ll have to 
take you boys away from here; Laro has 
strict orders never to leave anybody not 
of authority in the pilot room, which is 
the heart of this big ship." 

• As they both undressed for bed that 

night, Sam noticed a preoccupied look 
on Bill’s face. He seemed struggling with 
some problem. Finally he sat on the edge 
of his bunk, twirling his sock absently. 

“Bill,” said Sam softly, “something the 
matter ?” 

“Damn it, yes,” cried Bill as he jumped 
up. He began to pace the room. “Sam, I 
wish I hadn’t sent that story to Brown 
yesterday.” 

Sam looked aghast. “Do you mean to 
tell me your conscience bothers you ? — of 
all people. Haw, haw!” Sam burst out 
laughing. 

“Shut up, you scatter-brained jackass. 
It’s not my conscience. Listen, Sam, did 
you ever hear of the Fu Manchu of the 
North?” 

“Why, yes. Isn’t he the guy they called 
the second Fu Manchu? Played him up 
in the papers about five years ago ; going to 
conquer the world; release the yellow 
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hordes on the western world and all that 
rot ?” 

“That’s it, Sam, that’s it. Why didn’t 
I think of it before?” He whirled on his 
mystified companion. “Don’t you see? 
This Koor Laro is the second Fu Man- 
chu! I’ll bet on it. He’s concocted this 
Pluto story to throw us off the trail. He 
doesn’t want the world to know about his 
work till he’s ready for his invasion of 
the white races ! Gosh . . . 

“Oh, yeah? What’s he doing mining 
copper ?” 

“Mining copper? That’s what he tells 
us! Have you seen the so-called cop- 
per ?” 

“Well, no, to tell the truth.” 

"Of course not ! Notice that Jack Berry 
didn’t offer to show it to us either this 
afternoon! Oh, this is big! He’s out to 
conquer the world. Radium .... that’s 
what it is! I’ll bet on it — to run some 
diabolical machine of his that will mow 
down the enemy like wheat !” 

"Listen, Bill, listen thundered Sam 
as the excited reporter continued mum- 
bling to himself as he paced the room 
with one sock off, one on, in his shirt and 
underwear. "Listen, you nut. If he’s the 
future conqueror, tell me why has he 
been so considerate to us? If he’s going 
tq kill millions later, why doesn’t he kill 
us now and be done with it ?” 

“Why? Why?” Bill looked pityingly 
at the pilot. "Because he realizes our death 
would mean investigation .... Lord, we’ve 
got the whole Daily Tribune back of us 
.... and he doesn’t want that till he’s 
ready for his grand invasion. That’s 
why !” 

"Do you mean to tell me you think he 
invented this ship and everything in it 
just to dig radium?” Sam’s tone was 
scornful. 

“No, not just for that one purpose. He’s 
probably going to use this same ship for 
the invasion — spray his death - dealing 
weapons from it to the victims below as 
he sails over them. He’s a genius of the 
first water .... or come to think of it, 
maybe Laro isn’t the big shot himself. 
Fu Manchu the Second is back in North 



China waiting for the radium! That’s 
more like it.” He whirled on the per- 
plexed Sam. "Listen, Sam, we’ve got to 
find out for sure if that stuff is radium 
ore. Come on, you know something about 
chemistry. How can we find out?” 

“Bill, I tell you you’re as crazy as a 
bat!” 

“Never mind that .... the radium, man 
. . . . what’s the dope?” 

“Well, if you can find an electroscope, 
you know, two leaves of gold or aluminum 
in a flask, we can hold it over the ore and 
see if it discharges and charges like it 
would if it’s radium.” 

“Good.” Bill began dressing like mad. 
“Got to get the correct dope and call Old 
Man Brown again and ask for a couple of 
armies.” 

Bill cautiously opened the door. He 
started back as a Plutonian held a shock- 
gun at his head. He slammed the door; 
shut in rage. 

“You see, Sam? They’ve got a guard 
out there tonight. They think we’re get- 
ting wise. Not only that, there’s a million 
Plut .... aw ... . Mongolians out there 
running up and down the corridor. Must 
be something big doing tonight.” 

Sam hadn’t even started to dress. He 
pulled off his shirt and crept under the 
covers. “Fu Manchu or no Fu Manchu, 
I’m going to sleep. You better go too ... . 
and sleep off that hallucination.” This last 
was said under his breath. 

Bill tiptoed up and down the room, 
occasionally throwing up his head and 
squinting his eyes as he thought of other 
things that seemed to favor the idea of 
being in the camp of a power-mad Mon- 
golian genius. Once more he opened the 
door, this time rapidly. He slammed it 
shut again in despair as he saw not one 
guard, but three guards with guns in then; 
hands, facing him. 

Finally, in exasperation, he went to bed, 
fully resolved to do something about it 
in the morning. 

• Sam was the first to awaken. He looked 
about in the semi-gloom and something 
seemed not just right. Things didn’t I00I5 
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fight and there was a faint lingering odor 
that he instinctively disliked hovering 
about the room. He saw a patch of light 
on either side of him and wondered how 
that could be. There were no windows in 
their room in the gravity-ship. He jumped 
out of bed, as he thought, only to find he 
was fully dressed and on the floor. 

Suddenly it dawned on him in a flash. 
He shook the snoring Bill, beside him on 
the floor also fully dressed. “Bill, wake 
up! Bill! We’re in our plane!” He 
dashed to the window of the cabin. One 
glance verified his sudden suspicion. He 
turned to the bewildered reporter. 

“Bill,” he said slowly. “They’re gone !” 

With a curse, Bill sprang to the win- 
dow. He saw the same thing Sam had 
seen. The gravity-ship was gone! The 
camp looked desolate. The bleak wind 
soughed through the framework of the 
tripod as if lamenting the departure of 
the aliens and their marvelous green ray. 
They had made one warm spot in the cold 
Arctic. The machinery was dead; like 
grey ghosts, the skeletons of framework 
were already covered with frost and a 
light snow covered the bare ground around 
the inanimate tripod. 

“Well I’ll be . . . !” was all Bill 

could say for the moment. 

Sam opened the door to get more light 
.in the cabin. With this aid, he switched 
on the electric light. On the dashboard 
lay a white envelope. Bill grabbed it hast- 
ily and tore it open. He read aloud: 

“Dear Bill and Sam. This is being writ- 
ten for me by Jack. Accept my pardon 
for thus leaving you without saying a per- 
sonal good-bye, but some of my higher 
officers got ugly at the last moment and 
: insisted we depart in secrecy. They 
couldn’t understand your actions last 
night, Bill, when you attempted to get 
out of your room and they took it as 
an indication of animosity. You will never 
understand the workings of a Plutonian 
mind ; your contact with me gave you no 
clue, because, as I have said, I am a dis- 
tinct departure from the typical Plutonian. 
I was powerless to resist their demands, 



Koor though I am, so we drugged you 
and carried you to your plane. 

“By the time you read this, we will be 
well on our way to Pluto, that is, if you 
can believe that we really are Plutonians. 
Jack and I bid you au revoir, for we may 
meet again. By the way, Jack tells me 
that beryllium is rare on your world and 
is worth hundreds of dollars a pound. 
There is a fortune of beryllium outside 
your window if you can get the rights to 
it. Best of luck. Your friend, Gest Laro, 
Koor of Ship Eleven.” 

Bill stared a moment at the farewell 
message after finishing it. Then he turned 
to his companion. “Sam, are we just a 
couple of lunkheads, or do you really 
think they did come from Pluto?” 

Sam threw up his hands in despair. 

“Come outside, Bill,” he said a moment 
later. . 

“See that tripod?” 

“Yes ; what about it?” Bill was puzzled. 

“Well, I happen to know there isn't 
enough beryllium on earth to make one- 
tenth of it!” 

Bill turned shining eyes on the pilot. 
“Sam, is it true that that metal is worth 
hundreds of dollars a pound?” 

“You’re dam right, and if we get a 
share of it after the legal squabble is over, 
it’ll be plenty o’ dough in our pockets.” 

Sam spent the next few hours taking 
pictures of what was left of the camp 
to supplement those he had snapped from 
time to time during their period of con- 
finement. Inside Bill was again scribbling 
in his notebook, picking up the loose ends 
of the story and finishing it up in grand 
style. He felt that all future work would 
hardly interest him any more, because he 
was now writing a truth that was stranger 
than any fiction. 

After a long, silent survey of the de- 
serted camp from outside the ship, they 
went back and closed the cabin. The twin 
motors roared into life. They had to carry 
back this plane, for it held a priceless 
cargo of pictures — wonders and marvels 
that the earthbound race of man would 
yet have to learn. 



THE END 
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(Illustration by Winter) 

Two steel doors with horizontal spikes were moving to meet each other. In between this 
junction, grunting horribly, was the monster. 
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By 

FRANCESCO BIVONA 

• When I look back at all that I went 

through in less than twelve hours, I can 
feel a lump rising in my throat, and a 
cold sweat come over me. It happened 
on a night when the wind grew like the 
incensed passion of a human being. It 
rose, howling and even sobbing against 
the flurry of snow. My transcontinental 
airship refused to withstand the storm; 
and, anticipating a crash, I made a forced 
landing in a barren part of the country. 
It was useless to tinker with the motor 
of my airship ; I had to let this go for the 
present. But then, I had no idea what I 
was in for. I thought that there would 
be a farmhouse or some sort of a suitable 
shelter within the neighborhood. So, with- 
out losing much time, I jumped out of 
my seat, and had scarcely gone a few 
steps when a gust of angry wind caught 
up with me and almost drew the breath 
out of me. I persisted, however, and ran 
on, drawing the collar of my leather 
jacket closer about my chin. I stopped 
several times, but through the blinding 
snow, I could not see very well. Try as 
I would, I could not distinguish any hu- 
man habitation. If I had only stopped 
where I was and had returned to my air- 
ship ! Instead, I went on and came to 
a small cluster of trees. 

The gaunt trees loomed barely before 
me; their funeral coverings giving them 
an aspect as of unearthly phantoms who 
were stoutly defying the buffets of an 
aroused nature. I peered through the con- 
fusion before and about me; I could 
not discern anything resembling a human 
habitation. Suddenly, while I was in this 
lost state of mind, my feet caught on 
some soft object on the snow, and I fell. 



• This story will probably arouse much 
controversy, as did “The Tomb From 
Beyond,” by Carl Jacobi in our Novem- 
ber issue of last year. These stories con- 
tain a weird atmosphere and are com- 
posed to inspire the feeling of terror or 
horror, while at the same time are scien- 
tifically logical, although they must of 
necessity contain less actual science than 
the conventional science-fiction tale. 

Let us know how you like this presen- 
tation by our new author. If it is favor- 
ably accepted by the majority of our 
readers, we shall endeavor to present 
more stories of this type. 



I must have cried out something; for 
the object that lay near me, and almost 
entirely covered with snow, gave a loud, 
displeasing grunt, and then rapidly stirred 
itself, shaking the flakes off. I had no 
idea what sort of creature this was, never 
having seen anything like it in all my 
life. The monster appeared human, in a 
way; that is, the entire skin about his 
body was bald, and he had arms and legs. 
But his head was distinctly that of an ape, 
only it was much more horrible in that he 
had two large overlapping teeth, through 
which a small round hole was visible on 
each end. The ears flattened themselves 
like a coil in the center of his cheeks ; and 
through the tubelike opening in between 
his small set of eyes, I could feel against 
my cheek the humid vapors of his breath. 
I didn’t lose a second. I saw something 
like two long hands moving as if to em- 
brace me. I scrambled hastily to my feet, 
and as I did so, I heard another loud 
grunt. This time, however, the sound of 
it cut like a cold knife into my heart and 
chilled it. I ran on ; but not knowing the 
location of the place I was in, I stumbled 
over a prostrate tree which the snow 
had well covered, and I fell once again. 

The monster grunted louder than ever. 
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Desperately, I yanked out my knife, 
which was my only weapon of defense, 
opened it, and waited breathlessly. Al- 
though everything was against me at the 
time, I did not want to relinquish my hold 
on life without a struggle. The huge 
monster approached me with powerful, 
apish legs, and was ready to hurl itself 
upon me. Anticipating the move this 
creature was about to make, I quickly re- 
coiled to one side. The monster fell heavi- 
ly on its large stomach, and one of its 
strong human arms clawed instinctively 
at my leg. I immediately felt a sharp, 
stinging pain which made me cry out in 
agony. With a sharper grunt, the mon- 
ster moved and threw its other hand at 
me, shaking me savagely. I have always 
been high-strung in nerves ; and now, see- 
ing mysel f caught in the arms of the 
dreaded creature, I raved and struck at 
it with my knife. The monster caught at 
its wounds. I kicked, cursed, and wrig- 
gled myself free. 

Panting, oblivious to the cold of the 
weather, I fled as fast as my hurt leg could 
take me. I thought feverishly of return- 
ing to my airship and locking myself in- 
side. But I hadn't gone far when I real- 
ized that I had lost my way. To my ears, 
though from a distance, came the grunts 
of the outraged beast. No, it wasn’t the 
wind .... nor was I imagining things .... 
The monster was pursuing me! 

My leg pained me. In horror, I realized 
that I couldn’t go much farther. As I 
looked about me, I saw a blue light. Great- 
ly encouraged, I made for it, very much 
like one who chases after the will-o’-the- 
wisp. 

CHAPTER II 

The Scientist 

• I came to a small, round steel structure, 

with its few large windows gleaming 
dismally in the darkness. Finding the door 
ajar, as if in invitation, I entered without 
pausing a second, and at once shut it be- 
hind me. I even secured myself against 
an invasion by drawing the lock. I was, 
however, too tired to move a step far- 
ther, or to take a careful observation of 



my new environment; so, with my eyes 
closed, I clung to the steel knob of the 
door, panting heavily. 

A short while later after I had recov- 
ered somewhat from my physical debility, 
though my leg still pained me, I was star- 
tled by the cries of one in pain. I looked 
about me, and for the first time saw that 
I was in a strange room — a room in which 
were several coffins standing upright 
against the walls; and directly near one 
of these somber cases, there was an old 
man sprawled on the floor, with his long 
bony arms extended wing-like. Though 
gaunt of body, his small bearded face ap- 
peared full and distorted, like a Christ 
in agony. I did what I could to revive 
him, though I had my own misgivings 
about the matter ; and when he opened his 
eyes and turned them on me, it was then 
that I felt as if I had done nothing but 
resuscitate a madman. The hard glare 
of his eyes reminded me of two balls of 
green agate, through which a vital spark 
issued. 

“You feel better?” I asked, by way of 
bridging the awkward silence with words. 

“Yes,” he answered, calmly enough, “I 
do feel much better. But who are you, and 
why have you come here?” 

I told him of my brief adventure. I had 
no idea that it was to be further con- 
tinued ; and I saw him look aghast when 
I admitted striking the monster. 

“Oh,” he cried, “you shouldn’t have 
done that. He is dangerous. I’ll say that 
much. But he's a new product. I have — ” 
Here he paused and listened. 

My heart froze. From one of the 
rooms, I heard the same blood-curdling 
outcry. There was a sound as of some 
chains rattling, and I distinctly made out 
the words. “Take me out of here!! I’m 
dying! Dying!” I looked uneasily at th^ 
old man before me. It was apparent that, 
he had also taken in the same words ; only, 
he seemed enraptured. I did not know 
whether to edge myself away from him 
or to remain where I was. Presently, the 
scientist looked at me, and as he did so, 
I heard a still louder call for help; and 
then all was wrapt in a mysterious shroud 
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of incomplete silence. All that could be 
heard was the disturbing whimper of the 
wind without, the tic-tic-tic of the large 
oval-shaped watch which was directly be- 
fore me on the blue wall of the room, and 
our breathing. 

“What was that?” I asked, knowing 
well that it was a man’s voice that I had 
just heard. 

He laughed at my evident alarm. He 
then said, with an enthusiasm that was 
almost satanical in its scope, “The mon- 
ster is not lost. He has returned through 
one of the windows.” And he rubbed his 
hands together! 

I had now reason enough for flight. I 
looked about me in all directions. There 
was one other door in the room, and that 
was, to all appearances, closed. My eyes 
then trailed on the circular stairway and 
lingered there for more than an instant. 
In terror, I heard the shuffle of heavy 
steps and a grunt which struck me as 
being diabolically happy in its repeated 
utterance. 

“A man’s in danger,” I cried, and run- 
ning in all haste, I came to and ascended 
the stairway two steps at a time. 

The old man shouted frantically after 
me. 

CHAPTER III 
Trapped 

• I don’t know how I acted the way I 

did. I remember swinging the strong 
wooden door open, just as if I had pushed 
aside a pillow from me. And I stepped 
into a dark room, seeing nothing, but com- 
ing against everything in the way. I then 
tripped against something and would have 
fallen if I had not steadied myself. Sud- 
denly, as I was dashing about the room, 
the voice cried out to me and said, “Save 
yourself.” I then recoiled in one corner, 
terror-stricken. 

Somewhere near me was the monster; 
of this I was sure, for I heard the same 
terrifying grunt as before and felt some- 
thing damp beside me. I wanted to make 
once again for the door. Because of the 
two evils, it seemed to me much easier to 
combat with the old man. But it was too 



late. The door closed, as it were, by it- 
self. Instinctively, I tried edging away. 
Something then suddenly caught up with 
me, and I felt myself being roughly 
shoved like a piece of garment against 
something hard and wooden, which was, 
by the feel of it, the interior of a large 
coffin. I even heard the sharp click of a 
lock. I cried out loudly enough, and 
knocked and kicked against the strong 
wood of my prison; yet I couldn’t extri- 
cate myself in any way. 

“Oh, what have you done?” groaned 
the same voice of the person who had 
spoken to me before. “You are trapped 
-—trapped like myself.” And even be- 
fore he had finished speaking to me, I 
became aware of a fierce struggle that 
was taking place in the same room. 

The monster grunted furiously and 
shook the floor with his weight. There 
was a thud as of a falling body, and then 
a noise as of the monster dragging some- 
one into his retreat. 

CHAPTER IV 
Downstairs 

• For more than a half hour, I remained 

passive to the intermittent groans of 
the man whom I could not see. My mind 
was taken up by the possible fate of the 
old man who had acted wisely in my case. 
Did he not prevent me from being at- 
tacked by the monster, by pushing me 
into one of his line-up of coffins? And 
for what reason had he taken such a fool- 
hardy step. Where was he now? All 
these questions presented themselves to 
my mind; and something led me to sus- 
pect that he was now in the clutches of 
the monster, probably being mercilessly 
devoured. 

I remembered having a knife with me, 
and finding it, I began at once to plunge 
it at the strong wood. Fortunately, my 
steel blade was very sharp ; for before an 
hour had gone, I had cut out a large, 
rough part of the wood. I jerked my 
hand out and felt anxiously for the knob ; 
and though I turned it, the door would 
not budge; it was locked! Undaunted by 
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this discovery, I continued ray task of cut- 
ting at the wood. Several minutes later, 
I made my way out of my prison. This 
time I took no deliberate chances. I moved 
as noiselessly as I could about the room 
and soon got myself to the door from 
which I had entered. I didn’t touch it to 
see whether it was locked or not, as that 
was not to my purpose. What I did, in- 
stead, was to run my fingers along the 
wall near the door, and coming across 
something which I took to be an electric 
button, I immediately pressed it. As a 
result, a blue light came upon the weirdly 
assembled room. 

Perhaps I should not call it a room. The 
place itself appeared like a disjointed, five- 
sided polygon ; and at one corner, where 
two screenlike wooden partitions met, was 
a blank space, evidently leading to some 
southern chamber. The windows, I ob- 
served, were both painted black, so that 
nothing but scant' daylight could possibly 
enter. There were several large glass bot- 
tles scattered about the floor; and with 
the exception of two other coffins beside 
the one I had emerged from, and which 
I had carefully examined, only to find 
them all empty, with the exception of a 
square operating table, over which was 
a strong glass screen and many coils of 
wires attached to more than a dozen elec- 
tric bulbs — there was nothing else to be 
seen, not even a chair. All this was very 
strange indeed, especially when I had 
hoped to find some clue as to where the 
voice that once spoke to me had come 
from. I was about to make for the door, 
thinking it best to try some other cham- 
ber, when I heard a rattle of chains above 
me. I immediately looked up, and then I 
saw the strangest sight imaginable. 

Directly over my head, there was a 
large wooden slab, deftly supported from 
falling by a huge pillar of steel which 
passed through and connected itself at 
both ends of the room. Attached to this 
wooden piece of structure stood a young 
man, of possibly not more than thirty 
years of age. Up to the waist, his clothes 
were completely tattered so that the flesh 
was visible; and his hands, which were 



heavily fettered, were stretched out as if 
he were in a position to fly. 

Realizing the trying predicament in 
which he was, I made a hasty jump up- 
ward, caught onto the steel pillar, and 
slowly drew myself up. When I came be- 
fore him, I saw at once that he trem- 
bled with hope and anxiety. 

“Please release me from these chains,” 
he cried in a hoarse whisper. 

"I’m afraid I can’t do anything,” I an- 
swered quite frankly in a lowered tone 
of voice. "You are strongly secured, and 
I can see of no way in which to help 
you.” 

"I know,” he admitted. “But if you 
look close enough, you will find a projec- 
tion somewhere. Turn it, please; yet be 
sure to hold onto me, or else I shall fall ; 
and weak as I am, I shall perish.” 

I looked in vain. He suggested, franti- 
cally, that I look in back of the wooden 
slab. I did as he suggested and came 
across a small wheel-like projection which 
I immediately turned. With great cau- 
tion, I reached one hand out and held him 
by the waist. The cuffs of his fetters 
opened up, and he was so overjoyed at 
the result that, if I had not tightened my 
grip on his body, he would have undoubt- 
edly fallen. I advised him to control him- 
self. He seemed to have understood me 
only vaguely. I then lowered him from 
me, and he had hardly touched the floor 
of the room with his feet when he col- 
lapsed. Not wanting to jump down, as 
I have always been heavy on my feet, I 
lowered the chains and used them as a 
rope for my support; then, hurriedly, I 
myself came down, as quietly as I could 
manage it. 

• The young man was unconscious when 

I got to his side. I shook him at once, 
trying to revive him, but it was of no 
use. He had become a dead-like mass. 
What was I to do? To leave him at the 
mercy of the monster, when reason very 
well informed me that no mercy could be 
had from such a brutal creation — to do 
this would be an act that in later days 
would undoubtedly prey upon my mind 
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and so harass me that I would become 
odious to myself. So I took him and 
carried him in my arms. 

I had gotten as far as the first door 
when I heard a shuffle of feet and a grunt 
of displeasure. I made at once for the 
door-knob, turned it, and found to my 
horror that the door was locked, probably 
from the outside. There was one thing 
for me to do, if I were to have a chance 
for escape, and that was to turn off the 
blue light of the room, which I immedi- 
ately did. Slowly, with the young man 
in my arms, and fearful of my steps, I 
made my way unevenly in the darkness ; 
a step here — a step there — always dodg- 
ing the monster who had come stamping 
into the room. 

The walls shook. My terror did not 
diminish ; it kept mounting like a frantic 
eagle, going higher and still higher. I 
heard a crash, a thunderous groan of 
broken glass and felt the monster’s breath 
upon me. I retreated into a corner and 
came to the open space. Though I could 
not see so very well in the dense darkness, 
I risked one foot and lowered it; and, 
as it fell on something hard and level, I 
continued with my other foot. 

Carefully, I descended a flight of steps. 
The darkness was ever about me. I edged 
along the rough walls of the place and 
came to another long stairway which I 
descended as carefully as I did the first. 
When I got to the landing, a putrid odor, 
as of sulphur, assailed my nostrils; and 
wherever I stepped, I seemed to walk over 
a small pool of mud. 

Here in one corner I threw my bur- 
den down and collected my breath. I 
knew that the monster would return al- 
most any minute and pounce upon us ; so I 
waited terror-stricken for the final strug- 
gle to begin. 

CHAPTER V 
The Final Struggle 

• Silently, I groped along the wall, mad- 
ly feeling my way about. Already the 
grunting of the beast came to my ears, 
and I could even feel the startling tremors 
of its weight as it moved or slipped or 



bounded from step to step. In my nervous 
agitation, my hand fell on something hard, 
which I took to be some sort of an elec- 
tric switch. I jerked it to one side, and 
then, with a cry of terror, I cowered be- 
fore the advancing monster. 

I heard a leaden noise, and saw through 
the blue light that settled upon the room, 
two steel doors with horizontal spikes, 
moving to meet each other. In between 
this junction, grunting horribly, was the 
monster, caught with four spikes running 
through his body and holding him as in 
a vise. I grew faint at this sight and 
turned my eyes away. 

Then, looking down at my feet, I be- 
held a flabby mass of flesh. It was the 
soft mud that I thought I had stepped 
upon. There were no bones visible, and 
by the long gray beard, I knew that the 
old man had come to a drastic end. I 
shuddered at the thought that the mon- 
ster who pursued me was a bone-devour- 
ing beast ! 

I drew myself to the side of the young 
man. He had roused himself from his 
inertness and was regarding me with ap- 
prehension. I tried to reassure him that 
I was not his enemy, and I verily believe 
that he would have beaten me if I had in- 
sisted in making him understand. How- 
ever, when he saw the monster and heard 
the commotion it was making, he recol- 
lected himself and spoke to me. 

“I’m sorry. I thought you were in 
league with the scientist to further harass 
me. I now know who you are.” 

As I was tired, I sat down on the floor 
beside him. “We are here,” I began, “and 
unless the monster breathes its last, we 
shall remain where we are." 

“I know this place very well,” admitted 
the young man. “There is no other exit.” 

This sounded incredible, yet it was 
precisely so. I could not help thinking 
of the position in which I found him, and 
I suggested that he explain this point to 
me. He told me his story in a few words. 

He had been interested in research work, 
and when he read an advertisement in a 
(Continued on page 619 ) 
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THE BRAIN OF ALI KAHN 



By L. A. ESHBACH 

• There was an uneasy light in the pale 
blue eyes of Dr. Carl Selkirk, neu- 
rologist, as he studied the face of his 
patient. A momentary expression of an- 
noyance crossed his countenance. That 
strange feeling of uneasiness had per- 
sisted throughout every contact with this 
case — yet there was no reason for it ! For 
this was unquestionably a case of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis*, exactly like many 
others he had attended — except for the 
fact that his present patient was a Hindu. 

The prominent features of Ali Kahn, 
the Hindu, were distorted with pain; his 
ebony-colored skin was tightly drawn 
over protruding cheek bones; his long, 
narrow eyes, lying in deep, hollow sock- 
ets, were tightly closed; and his thin lips 
writhed and snarled as the faint, mean- 
ingless words of delirium stumbled from 
his disease-wracked brain. 

Dr. Selkirk turned to the attending 
nurse, striving to rid himself of his in- 
explicable uneasiness. 

“Miss Allen, what has been the pa- 
tient’s condition since I last saw him?” 
Solemnly the nurse shook her head. 
“Until about an hour ago, he was in a 
state of intermittent delirium. Then, in 
the midst of a particularly violent seiz- 
ure, he went into collapse; he lost all 
strength. He has been lying there practi- 
cally motionless ever since.” 

Dr. Selkirk nodded. “The disease is 
traveling its regular course, Dr. Arling- 

* Cerebrospinal meningitis, sometimes called spotted 
fever, is an infectious disease caused by the bacteria 
Meningococcus or Diplococcns intracellularis. It is 
. characterized by inflammation of the cerebral and spinal 
meninges, the membranes encasing the brain and spinal 
cord. In most cases, these membranes are deeply con- 
gested and opaque. Different types of exudation are 
found both at the base and on the convexity of the 
brain, especially in the fissures and along the blood 
vessels. The spinal meninges present similar changes, 
the back of the cord being particularly involved. 

The disease is always accompanied by excruciating 
. pain, distortion of the body, fever, and delirium. 



• This story is unusual in the fact that 

it should satisfy nearly all of our 
readers. 

Those who want science — good science 
and plenty of it, in their science-fiction, 
will find this tale their ideal. There are 
more medical facts — neurology — in this 
very short story than in many novels 
of the same type. 

Those who want a thrilling tale will 
find this one unparalleled in weird, ex- 
citing incidents. 

Those who want something new will 
find a plot never before used— one that 
lives up to our new policy in its refresh- 
ing originality. 

Rarely has such a vivid, realistic story 
with plenty of good science and new ideas 
been written. 



ton,” he said, addressing the interne who 
was accompanying him on his visit to his 
patients, “first delirium, then collapse, 
and finally a comatose condition from 
which they pass into death. He will sink 
into a coma in a short time, I believe — 
and nothing can be done for him.” He 
began moving toward the door. 

“Dr. Selkirk!” There was hesitancy in 
Nurse Allen’s voice and manner. “This 
has no bearing on the case, but he — he 
said some of the queerest things in his 
delirium. Most of it was in his native 
tongue, but occasionally he spoke in Eng- 
lish. Again and again he referred to Vish- 
nu and Siva and Brahma. Then, finally, 
he said, very slowly and clearly, ‘The soul 
is the life of the body — the brain is the 
seat of the soul — the body dies, but the 
brain lives on! Brahma is all, and all is 
Brahma. And Brahma is the soul!’ I re- 
member it because he repeated it several 
times.” 

“Nonsense!” Dr. Selkirk exclaimed — 
more violently than the occasion demand- 
ed. “Eastern mysticism! The soul! 
Brahma ! Utter nonsense — ” 
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“Quick, Doctor!” the interne inter- 
rupted in a startled voice, "look at the 
Hindu! I thought he was helpless!” 
Wide-eyed, they watched as Ali Kahn 
drew a single bony arm from beneath the 
bedspread and raised it slowly heaven- 
ward, fingers clutching feebly. His thin 
lips moved, and a faint, dry voice drifted 
through the room, a whisper like the 
rustle of dead leaves. 

“Brahma is all — and all — all — is Brah- 
ma. The body dies — but the brain lives on. 
The soul is Brahma. Brahma be praised !” 
Suddenly the face of the man 
changed. The pain vanished, was replaced 
by hatred. His eyes grew wide and star- 
ing, glittering coldly; his dark skin was 
drawn into countless fine wrinkles; he 
drew down the corners of his mouth in an 
evil leer. The staring eyes and a quivering 
finger fixed themselves upon Dr. Carl 
Selkirk. And from the lips of Ali Kahn 
came the croaking words: 

“I die — but you shall die as I die, Sa- 
hib! In the name of Siva the Destroyer, 
I promise it. The body dies — but the brain 
lives on, is it not so, Sahib? You — you 
shall commit murder !” 

Abruptly all strength left Ali Kahn 
and his outstretched arm fell at his side. 
His eyes and lips closed; his facial 
muscles sagged. He had entered the coma 
from which there would be no awakening. 

“Delirium !” Dr. Selkirk exclaimed. 
"Obviously delirium! .... Come, Doc- 
tor, we must go.” Hastily he left the 
room, followed by the interne. A sickly 
pallor had overspread his face and he 
was chewing his lower lip nervously. 

“How — how could he know?” he mut- 
tered slowly. "I thought I was the only 

_ - Jf 

one. 

“What did you say, sir?” Dr. Arling- 
ton inquired. 

"Nothing — nothing, of course!” he an- 
swered sharply. 

• Abruptly he paused, faced the interne. 

“I had almost forgotten an urgent ap- 
pointment for eleven o’clock, Doctor. If 
you will, I wish you’d see the other pa- 
tients and do whatever may be necessary. 



As for the Hindu, continue with the pre- 
scribed serum — even though death seems 
inevitable.” Turning, he hurried down 
the hall. A few minutes later he left the 
hospital, stepped into his waiting car, and 
sped away. 

Reaching the building that housed his 
office and living quarters, he unlocked the 
door, entered, and relocked it. There 
would be no patients for the present ; his 
office hours began at three that after- 
noon. Mechanically he removed his hat, 
then began to pace the floor. 

The mind of Dr. Carl Selkirk was a 
chaotic, disordered thing. Back and forth, 
back and forth he paced, his brows gath- 
ered into tight furrows. The Hindu, Ali 
Kahn, had disturbed him more than he 
cared to confess, even to himself. 

It wasn’t his curse ; that was the mad- 
ness of delirium. It was that damnable 
phrase, repeated with fiendish insistency: 
“The body dies, but the brain lives on.” 
For it was true! 

But how had the Hindu known? Hd 
had thought that he alone possessed that 
knowledge. True, recently the medical 
world had begun to suspect that the brain 
might live a minute or two after bodily; 
death — but they stopped far short of the 
truth. Actually, it remained alive for; 
hours, many hours in some cases. 

He had made the discovery in his later* 
studies in Vienna. He could remember 
every detail of the events leading up to 
the revelation of this astounding truth. 
He and another medical student had be- 
come interested in the possibilities of 
thought transference, mental telepathy. 
They had experimented — had achieved 
their goal — had become quite adept at 
transmitting their thoughts. And the other 
student had died. 

Hours after his death, an autopsy had 
been performed, and he, Selkirk, had been 
present. Suddenly, when they were saw- 
ing the skull to expose the brain, a stream 
of thoughts had flowed into his mind, 
thoughts from his dead friend — horrible 
shrieks of mental anguish — foul curses — 
frantic pleas for release from further 
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torture! ... He shuddered now as he 
recalled the scene. 

It had ended with the first stroke of 
the scalpel through the grey matter — but 
it had left him with the knowledge that 
the mind lived after the body. The cause 
of that continued life? He didn’t know, 
but he strongly suspected that the pitu- 
itary gland, situated in the brain, was re- 
sponsible. 

During the years that followed, he had 
had to perform post m or terns — many of 
them — and he hadn’t minded so long as 
the brain had remained untouched. But 
autopsies of the brain — they brought 
beads of cold perspiration upon his fore- 
head ; they sent tremors of nervous dread 
through his limbs. For always at such 
times, his senses seemed sharpened, 
seemed able to detect every horrifying 
thought of his human subjects. It was 
maddening. 

Dr. Carl Selkirk shook his head impa- 
tiently. To think that he, a nerve special- 
ist, had permitted his mind to assume 
such a disordered state! But he couldn’t 
help it! 

His thoughts returned to Ali Kahn, the 
Hindu. If he died, as he probably would, 
an autopsy would have to be performed. 
And he would have to do it ! That, in part, 
accounted for his discomfort in the pres- 
ence of his dark skinned patient. But 
more than that, he had been annoyed by 
Ali Kahn’s reference to his discovery. 
How had he known? 

Suddenly Dr. Carl Selkirk smiled. Ab- 
surd that it hadn’t occurred to him be- 
fore. Mental telepathy, of course ! He had 
accomplished it; why couldn’t another? 
And the intellectuals of India were re- 
puted to have delved deeper into the mys- 
teries of the mind than any other race. 
That accounted in full for his uneasiness. 
‘The man had been reading his thoughts. 

Relieved, he paused in his pacing and 
sank into a chair. He was glad that the 
thing was settled. It had puzzled him, had 
shaken his nerves. 

But — the cheeks of Dr. Carl Selkirk 
blanched — if the man could read his 
thoughts, he could probably transmit his 



own! And the autopsy lay before him! 
Gripping the arms of his chair, he stared 
into vacancy, unconsciously biting his 
lower lip. And after a time, he smiled, a 
distorted movement of his mouth, mirth- 
less, grim. 

He had discovered something unknown 
to medical science — a discovery of great 
import — yet he cursed the knowledge! It 
was all very droll ! 

At 2:20 p. m. Dr. Carl Selkirk was 
informed that Ali Kahn had died. 

• The morgue was silent, as silent as 

death. No sound broke its somber still- 
ness; no ray of light pierced the semi- 
darkness of this abode of the departed. 

Dr. Carl Selkirk entered the morgue 
with a fear unnatural in a physician. To 
his overwrought nerves and morbid 
imagination, the very silence of the place 
appeared a source of peril; and in the 
darkness there seemed to lurk a brooding 
secrecy, cloaking evil things. 

Hastily he switched on the lights and 
drew a deep breath. He held out his 
hand; it trembled visibly. Steady! He 
must not betray his perturbation to his 
assistant. With a tremendous effort of 
will, he quieted his nerves. Then he put 
on a rubber apron and a pair of rubber 
gloves. 

At that moment. Dr. Arlington, the in- 
terne, entered, an expression of deep in- 
terest in his dark eyes, and a half-smile 
of anticipation on his lean, earnest face. 

“You know, Doctor,” he said as he put 
on gloves and an apron similar to Sel- 
kirk’s, “I consider post mortcms most in- 
teresting. I think much can be learned by 
actual study of the anatomical changes 
that take place in relation to the dis- 
eases.” 

“Yes,” Dr. Selkirk agreed brusquely. 
“Quite so!” But the interne could not 
possibly realize that the anatomical re- 
lationships were insignificant beside the 
fact that living brains were in those dead 
bodies! “And this will be a very instruc- 
tive post mortem," he continued. “I shall 
explain each pathological step as we go 
along.” That might aid in keeping his 
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thoughts from dwelling on his obsession, 
“Certainly, Doctor. Are we ready for 
the body?” 

“Yes; I’ll help you.” 

Crossing to a large electrical refrigera- 
tor, the interne swung open a wide door 
and drew out the nude body of Ali Kahn. 
Together they carried it to the center of 
the room and placed it face downward on 
a white marble slab in the middle of 
which was a circular opening, a drain to 
carry away the blood. After elevating the 
Hindu’s head with a block of wood, the 
interne stepped baclc. 

Dr. Selkirk then secured the necessary 
instruments and approached the body, 
steeling his nerves for what he knew 
would be an ordeal. 

“First,” he began, “we make an in- 
cision from the right articular process of 
the mandible, around the back of the 
head, to the left articular process.” He 
drew his blade from one point where the 
jaw bone joined the temple bone, to the 
other. 

Grasping the scalp at the incision, he 
pulled it anteriorly down over the face, 
exposing the skull. Raising a saw, he re- 
marked : 

“You obtain your best opening to the 
cranial cavity by sawing about three 
inches above the base of the occipital bone 
horizontally across the skull.” He started 
sawing. 

Every moment Dr. Selkirk expected a 
tide of malediction to sweep from the 
brain of Ali Kahn into his own. Thus far 
nothing had happened — but the silence 
could not continue much longer. His 
nerves were strained, tautened things. 

Finally the first saw cut was finished, 
and still no thought had come. “Now, 
Doctor,” he said in a voice that was un- 
naturally quiet, “hold his head steady 
while we complete the opening.” 

Slowly he began, sawing across the 
parietal bone. His fingers seemed weight- 
ed down with lead ; his heartbeat had 
quickened; he had difficulty in breathing. 
Saw — saw — back and forth — -back and 
forth. Slower and slower moved his 
hands — and finally the ends were con- 



nected to form a semi-circular incision. A 
little prying with a chisel — and the brain 
lay bared before him! 

“Fool! The brain is the seat of the 
soid — and the soul is Brahma ! Think 
you, Sahib, that you can tamper with the 
All-wise and escape? Fool!” The 
thoughts of Ali Kahn were flooding his 
mind ! 

Hatred — God, what hatred filled his 
thoughts! Selkirk’s senses reeled under 
the power of hate incarnate. Jeering, 
screaming, mocking, shrieking, the 
thoughts continued, vibrating through his 
mind like a horrible requiem. Yet above it 
all he heard his own voice, faint, distant, 
almost unrecognizable. 

“It is an easy matter to remove the 
brain from the cavity, but the many ad- 
hesions that in all probability will be pres- 
ent, may make it difficult to remove it in- 
tact. Still, I think we can do it if we 
exercise a little care.” 

Could — could he force himself to touch 
that mass of grey matter, reeking with its 
hell-spawned thoughts of hatred? God, 
no ! His entire being rebelled against the 
thought. Yet, in spite of himself, his hand 
was even then thrusting itself between the 
skull and the brain, breaking the connect- 
ing tissues. 

“Don’t touch it! Don’t touch it, by 
Siva! May Vishnu desert you! May the 
blind eyes of the sky watch you and curse 
your soul!” 

On and on and on, in a jumbled med- 
ley of hell and madness, Ali Kahn’s 
thoughts poured into the mind of Dr. Sel- 
kirk. And the Doctor’s thoughts became 
confused, terrified by the backwash of 
putrid curses that flooded his cringing 
reason. Yet he heard his own voice, 
strained and hoarse, continuing mechan- 
ically. 

“Beneath the temporal lobe we sever 
the spinal cord at the pars cervicalis.” 
And suiting his actions to his words, he 
lifted out the brain. 

Great God! The clammy thing lay on 
his hands now ! And the demoniacal 
thoughts continued with even greater fe- 
rocity. The severance of the spinal cord 
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had cut off all connections with the body 
— but the brain of Ali Kahn still vibrated 
with intense life. 

“That copper tray, Dr. Arlington,” Sel- 
kirk croaked. 

The interne eyed him wonderingly as 
he secured the receptacle, but said noth- 
ing. He held it while the neurologist 
placed the brain upon it ; then he lowered 
it to the marble slab. 

"As you know, Dr. Arlington, the 
brain is covered by an external, mem- 
branous tissue called the dura mater, as 
well as two inner layers of tissue, the 
arachnoid, and the pia mater. You will 
note the cellular exudate or pus that fills 
some of the crevices between the convo- 
lutions. The disease seems to have affect- 
ed the three layers of the meninges, 

“We now cut down through the lateral 
cerebral fissure, to separate the temporal 
lobe from the frontal and parietal lobes — 
and — and destroy its life!” With murder- 
ous vehemence, Selkirk completed the 
sentence. 

“What !” Dr. Arlington exclaimed. 
“What did you say?” 

• But Dr. Selkirk did not hear. Every 

faculty, every thought was concentrat- 
ed on the brain of Ali Kahn. He held a 
double-edged knife in his hand — and the 
maddening thing lay before him. 

Thoughts were still flowing from it into 
his mind, venomous thoughts, vile blas- 
phemies — but he would ignore them now 
' — and kill, kill the thing ! But something 
stayed his hand. Then, slowly, in spite of 
himself, the cursing of the brain arrested 
his thoughts. 

“You would commit murder, eh, Sa- 
hib? Ha! As I die, so shall you die! By 
Siva I promise it ! Brahma is all — and all 
'is Brahma !” 

Viciously the knife descended — and the 
thoughts ceased. The brain lay divided on 
the copper tray. 

“We remove some of the blood exuding 
from the severed edge,” Dr. Selkirk 
heard this robot that was his voice con- 
tinue. “You can observe, Doctor, that the 
cranial nerves are involved, and the ven- 



tricles are distended with turbid fluid. 
The only other change is in the meninges. 

“Though there is little need of it, we’ll 
cut through the Fissure of Rolando, and 
separate the frontal and parietal lobes. So 
far as I can see, there is no other pathol- 
ogy. Unquestionably cerebrospinal menin- 
gitis.” 

Mechanically Dr. Carl Selkirk removed 
his rubber apron and gloves. He pressed 
his hands against his throbbing temples. 
He closed his eyes and frowned heavily. 
Like the solemn tolling of a dirge, the 
words ran through his mind : “You shall 
die as I die! You shall die as I die!” 

"Doctor,” he said slowly, "I have a 
terrific headache. I’ve been working un- 
der a strain for several days and it’s be- 
ginning to take effect. I believe I’ll go 
home, take something to quiet my nerves, 
and go to bed.” 

“An excellent idea, Dr. Selkirk; you 
don’t quite seem to be yourself today.” 

Turning quickly away, the neurologist 
hurried from the room. Dr. Arlington 
watched him move down the corridor in a 
shambling run. Slowly he shook his head, 
a puzzled frown on his face. Queer, queer 
actions. 

• Dr. Carl Selkirk opened his eyes and 

stared fearfully into the darkness while 
alternating flashes of heat and cold passed 
over him. That ebony, claw-like hand 
clutching a scalpel — where was it? . . . 
Abruptly he relaxed, laughed shakily. 
Horrible dream ! The Hindu, Ali Kahn, 
had been performing an autopsy on his 
living body — and he had awakened just 
before the dripping blade had descended 
into his brain! An involuntary shudder 
shook him. 

Long moments he lay motionless, re- 
viewing the nerve-wracking events of the 
past day. Paramount in his thoughts was 
the autopsy of Ali Kahn ; and dominating 
that, the phrase : “You shall die as I die. 
You shall die as I die.” Selkirk shook his 
head impatiently. It was childish of him 
to think of the Hindu’s curse — utterly 
childish — yet after a time the words be- 
gan to hammer at his brain with a steady, 
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maddening rhythm — a monotonous dirge. 

With trembling hand, Dr. Selkirk 
wiped the cold moisture from his fore- 
head. Even as he did so, dreadful weak- 
ness seized him. What was wrong? He 
— he must be ill ! Icy sweat bathed his en- 
tire shivering body — yet a flaming inferno 
had suddenly been loosed in his brain. 
Above it throbbed the curse of Ali Kahn : 
“You shall die as I die.” 

What — what if it were so! An icicle 
of dread pierced the doctor's conscious- 
ness. Perhaps — perhaps he had cerebro- 
spinal meningitis now — his sudden weak- 
ness and chill the first symptoms. An in- 
fectious disease, he might have contracted 
it during his contacts with the Hindu! 

. . . No — it couldn’t be! Stark fear 
crisped his clammy skin. He — he couldn’t 
be on the verge of experiencing the ex- 
cruciating agony that always accompanied 
the malady. God no! 

Feverishly he tossed and rolled, his 
fears growing upon him. What — what if 
he died! Then he’d lie on that cold slab! 
And they'd — they’d saw his skull — cut 
his brain! With the thought, his teeth 
bared like those of a cornered beast and 
a choking moan escaped him. 

Wait! With an effort that was almost 
physical, Dr. Carl Selkirk checked his 
reeling thoughts. He must not give way 
to these insane imaginings. He, a nerve 
specialist, permitting himself to draw so 
close to madness ! Why — he had been tot- 
tering on the brink of wild and unhinged 
delirium. 

Delirium! His mind seized the word. 
Delirium — it always accompanied fever in 
the action of cerebrospinal meningitis! 
And suddenly, as though the thought 
were a signal, a horde of fiery imps 
seemed to materialize in his brain — imps 
who bore white-hot hammers with which 
they pounded against the walls of his 
skull — imps that were tiny replicas of 
Ali Kahn! And as their weapons rose 
and fell, they howled in unison that dam- 
nable phrase: 

“You shall die as I die!" 

Interminably the ordeal continued, 
while Dr. Carl Selkirk writhed in inex- 



pressible mental torment. His limbs twist- 
ed jerkily, and his face became a mask of 
madness — on and on — till at length the 
delirium abated to some degree, leaving 
the physician weak and inert, his heart 
beating furiously, his breath coming in 
gasps. 

For long he lay motionless, his mind 
filled with a vague jumble of disjointed 
thoughts, while a modicum of strength 
returned to his fever-ridden body. At 
last he stirred, and with a violent effort 
that increased the throbbing in his head, 
raised himself on one elbow. 

Ideas began to stumble through his 
numbed brain. He was ill — seriously ill — 
as a physician he was certain of that. But 
— but he couldn’t have cerebrospinal men- 
ingitis — that wasn’t possible! Valiantly he 
tried to convince himself of the truth of 
this thought. He had fever, yes; and he 
seemed to be somewhat delirious — but 
those symptons could be indications of 
numerous maladies. Besides — he clinched 
the argument triumphantly — he had not 
experienced the pain, the distortion of 
body that accompanied the other char- 
acteristics of the disease! 

Pain! Again the thought seemed to be 
a signal. For at that instant, insupport- 
able agony seized the neurologist, twist- 
ing him into a writhing heap of tortured 
flesh and bone. The fever was bad, the 
delirium worse, but the pain — ! 

• In an ecstasy of torment, Dr. Selkirk 

howled vile maledictions against all 
creation. He cursed, and prayed, and 
shrieked, and wept, while red hot claws 
encircled his brain — while cruel needles 
of fire burned into every cringing nerve — 
while some malignant force seemed to be 
rending skin from flesh and flesh from 
bone in fiendish glee. And incessantly, 
remorselessly, the imps that were Ali 
Kahn chorused the phrase: “You shall 
die as I die.” 

Time ceased for the neurologist. Eter- 
nal torment had fallen upon him, tor- 
ment and madness and a burning fever 
that threatened to consume him. Yet after 
an endless period in Hell, a rational idea 
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filtered into his consciousness. A doctor 
— he must have medical attention — at 
once. The thought repeated itself, dog- 
gedly. He — he must have attention. 

And suddenly, inexplicably, he was on 
his feet, struggling toward the light 
switch beside the door. He took a step — a 
Hell of pain — another — nauseating ver- 
tigo — a third — and the room was flooded 
with light. 

Ah! The telephone! Through a red 
haze of delirium and torture, his eyes 
fixed themselves on the instrument. He 
must reach it — call the hospital. And 
while the drumming inferno of pain con- 
tinued unabated, he staggered on distort- 
ed limbs across the reeling room. Awk- 
wardly his stiffening fingers dialed a 
number, conjured out of the black wells 
of memory — jerkily, with thickened 
tongue, he croaked a despairing plea. 

“Carl Selkirk .... Ambulance — at 
once .... ’spinal men’gitis! . . . God’s 
sake, hurry !” 

With every faculty, he strove to say 
more, but his strength was failing rapidly. 
Struggling erect, he took a single falter- 
ing step toward the swaying, unnatural 
object he knew must be his bed — and ab- 
ruptly his knees buckled under him. 

Numbness. The awful agony fading. 
Even the imps of delirium in his brain 
muting their wail. And a cloud of utter 
blackness eclipsed his consciousness, a 
cloud through which echoed in a lingering 
whisper, the curse of AH Kahn: 

“You shall die as I die.” 

Then even that was gone, and Dr. Carl 
Selkirk, neurologist, lay in a flaccid heap 
on the unyielding floor of his bedroom. 
He had entered a coma from which there 
would be no awakening. 

• Through the deserted streets, an am- 
bulance sped, its bell clanging dolefully 
at every intersection. Within the vehicle 
sat Dr. Arlington and a nurse, the former 



anxiously surveying the drawn face of 
Carl Selkirk. Queer — this case. A few 
short hours earlier he had been working 
with the doctor, yet now he seemed to 
be in the final stages of a disease which 
ordinarily required days to run its course. 
True, some of Selkirk’s actions that 
afternoon had been rather strange, and 
he had made some cryptic and senseless 
remarks — but nothing to indicate that 
this would happen. 

Reaching the hospital, Dr. Selkirk was 
rushed to a private room, where the chief 
resident physician awaited his arrival. 
After the latter hastily examined the neu- 
rologist, stimulants were administered, 
and though the doctors felt there was 
little chance for Selkirk’s recovery, they 
withdrew a small portion of his spinal 
fluid and injected a serum used in treat- 
ment of the suspected disease. But the 
patient showed no noticeable reaction, 
remaining motionless and unconscious. 

Observing this, the resident physician 
shook his head and frowned. 

"I’m afraid it’s hopeless,” he said. 
"There’s nothing more we can do. He 
diagnosed his own case — and correctly, 
it seems. Yet — it’s certainly queer!” 

Dr. Arlington nodded agreement. 

Two hours after his admission to the 
hospital, Selkirk’s respiration became 
stertorous, then spasmodic, weakening 
with every breath. And finally he died. 

Back in the morgue, on the same mar- 
ble slab where Ali Kahn had lain, they 
performed an autopsy on the body of Dr. 
Carl Selkirk. When his skull was opened 
and his brain removed, a gasp escaped the 
watching physicians. For the most care- 
ful examination of the organ failed to 
reveal any cellular exudate or inflamma- 
tion. 

Of cerebrospinal meningitis there was 
not the slightest trace! Yet Selkirk had 
died — as Ali Kahn had died ! 

Mighty is the power of suggestion. 



THE END 
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With a sound like thunder, the pride of France bent and crashed, its upper part 
breaking off before it reached the earth. 
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THE FALL OF THE EIFFEL TOWER 



By 

CHARLES de RICHTER 

(Translated from the French 
by Fletcher Pratt ) 

PART TWO 

WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE: 

• Beginning on the 22nd of April, 1987, a series 
of events begin in Europe that are destined 

to startle the entire world. Ships fall to pieces 
and sink in the harbors. Buildings fall into the 
earth. General destruction takes place, particu- 
larly in Paris. The members of the French cabi- 
net receive handwritten warnings from “the 
weakness that is strength” telling them that un- 
less every nation disarms immediately, human 
civilization will perish from the earth. At first 
these warnings are not heeded, but when the 
prophecies of the notes come true, their power 
cannot be denied. An investigating newspaper 
reporter, who was getting too hot on the trail, 
disappears and is found eight days later, alive 
but with his mind a complete blank concerning 
those eight days. Scientists declare that termites 
under the earth have undermined the city of 
Paris so that great cavities form into which the 
buildings are sinking. But, if this is the case, 
someone must be directing the actions of the 
termites, for they work systematically and de- 
stroy those things that the Invisible Menace 
directs to be destroyed. As we come to the end 
of Part One, Louis Berson, the reporter who 
had been missing eight days, and Jean Sorlin, a 
friend, are about to visit Sankar, someone who 
the reporter was not acquainted with, but would 
probably know the next move. Sorlin believes 
that Berson had been hypnotized during the 
eight days of which he had no memory. Now go 
on with the story: 

CHAPTER VII 

The Descent into the Night 

• Sankar was ushered into the room by 
the reception clerk as Jean Sorlin, his 

arrangements for the morning complete, 
lifted his eyes toward the clock. 

"One second less than five minutes,” re- 
marked the editor-in-chief. “Decidedly, 



* We approach this instalment with a 

great mystery on hand. Mysteriously, 
Paris is literally falling to pieces. Build- 
ings, bridges, statues — all the works of 
mankind are sinking into the earth. 
Scientists attribute it to termites, insects 
that are alien to France. 

The populace is becoming panic- 
stricken. They are being driven out of 
their homes. Mysterious notes of warn- 
ing have been received by influential men 
— warning them to disarm. Politicians be- 
lieve that the pacifists are responsible 
for the trouble. 

Just what is causing all this havoc?! 
Many clues have been given in Part One, 
but nothing definite has yet been learned. 
Is the entire world to fall into the hands 
of the Invisible Menace? 



my dear Sankar, your reputation as a man 
of punctuality is safe for today. I trust 
your master is well ?” 

“As well as the body ever is when the 
soul is troubled by the passing of events,” 
replied the newcomer with a bow. "But 
God be thanked, Sir Dhulip-Sanghi is not 
the man to be brought low by adversity.” 

The name he pronounced told the 
whole story to Louis Berson. 

Like everyone else, he remembered 
having attended one of the lectures given 
by this coffee-colored gentleman, whose 
origin was attested only by his skin. Any- 
one merely hearing him speak English, 
French, or German would have taken him 
for a Londoner, a Parisian, or a Ber- 
liner. And more than this, he seemed to be 
familiar with the literature and the sci- 
ence of every country to its uttermost 
depths. 

He was, in fact, a true representative 
of the generation which had followed the 
loosening of the English bonds on India, 
and who had in their turn formed a con- 
nection with Great Britain in which India 
had become the ruling partner, exercising 
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a thinly disguised protectorate over the 
nation that had once conquered her. 

On several occasions he had sat in the 
Great Council of the Dominions, and it 
was due to him, more than to any other 
person, that the British Isles had not car- 
ried through their project of separation 
from the rest of the once-great British 
Empire. 

His reasons for doing this had, never- 
theless, been sadly misjudged at Delhi, 
where they accused him of not having 
sufficiently made clear the fact that Eng- 
land was an Indian protectorate. Hurt by 
this ingratitude, he had resigned from all 
connection with the government, and 
come to live in Paris, where he had rapid- 
ly become one of the most eminent per- 
sons in that city. 

The receptions he gave for poets, paint- 
ers, and sculptors of all sorts were famous 
for one thing, the Hindoo and Yoghist 
doctrines of which they were the focal 
point. 

Sankar was one of the Hindoos of Sir 
Dhuli-Sanghi’s entourage; and for this 
reason alone, Louis Berson realized that 
he was an important personage. 

Standing before Jean Sorlin, with 
something respectful in his pose, Sankar 
seemed not to have perceived the presence 
of the young reporter, although he must 
have noticed him at once. 

Anxiously awaiting what would happen 
next, the latter leaned slightly to the side 
of his chair to contemplate the profile of 
the Indian in a glass which hung behind 
the editor-in-chief’s desk. 

Berson observed the regularity of the 
oval of his face, and noted the purity of 
the nose, which reminded one of the best 
lines of Greek statuary. He was about to 
look in the other direction, when he 
realized, with a little shock, that the eyes 
of the Hindoo, as seen in the glass, 
seemed to be following his movements. 

He smiled to himself at the thought, 
but all the same, turned his head. A mo- 
ment later, he turned back again toward 
the eyes, in which there was something 
that attracted him strangely and in spite 
of himself. He was astonished at the fixity 



of their gaze, and the fact that they 
seemed to be composed of a clear green 
in which were floating little golden 
specks. 

“The tigers of his own jungles, back in 
the bush, might have eyes that looked like 
that,” he thought. 

And once more, he turned away from 
them, only to return instantly. 

“Well!” he soliloquized to himself, 
“This is queer. I wonder what precious 
stone they remind me of ? Sardonyx, 
beryl, or moonstone? Now I begin to un- 
derstand some of that Oriental poetry in 
which they make so much play over 
liquid eyes.” 

And without any conscious effort, ati 
old fragment of the Sakuntala, which he 
had once read and long since forgotten, 
came back to his memory. 

A jerk recalled him to reality, and he 
wondered why he felt that he had almost 
gone to sleep. In any case, it could not 
have lasted more than a second. The Hin- 
doo had not moved, his eyes remained 
even in the same place, and there was 
complete silence in the room. 

“Why doesn’t somebody say some- 
thing?” he asked himself. But as he put 
the question, the fragment of the Sakun- 
tala came back to his memory and instead 
of remembering the words of the verse, 
he recalled the heroine in her white robe, 
bearing on her head the many-colored 
veil. The picture was so sharp in his mind 
that he seemed almost to hear the clicking 
of the bracelets she wore on her arms and 
ankles. But most striking of all, he saw 
her eyes, those remarkable eyes, flecked 
with golden points, which gazed at him 
fixedly. 

It seemed to him that the eyes were, in 
some inexplicable fashion, smiling at him, 
and a word formed itself on his lips : 

“Sakuntala!” 

And lying back in his chair, with his 
eyes wide open and staring, Louis Ber- 
son no longer saw the mirror, the Hindoo, 
the editor-in-chief, nor the office; he was 
asleep in the land of hypnotism into which 
the glance of Sankar had sent him. 

“Bravo, Sankar!" approved Jean Sor- 
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Jin, who had sat silently at his desk, hold- 
ing his breath for the few seconds the 
experiment lasted. 

The Hindoo contented himself with a 
sly smile. 

‘‘Child’s play, which a mere novice 
could have accomplished,” he said. “It 
was only essential that the gentleman, 
your friend, should not know that he was 
about to be the subject of the experiment, 
for if he had he would have set his will 
against it and my own would have had to 
enter into conflict. Look how quietly he 
sleeps. This way it’s much better. He will 
not offer the least resistance to telling us 
whatever you want to know or to accept- 
ing any orders you wish to give him.” 

Jean Sorlin, on his feet now and lean- 
ing on the edge of the desk, glanced at 
the reporter. 

"Poor Berson,” he remarked with a 
smile. “He certainly did not expect this.” 

The smile of the Hindoo broadened. 

"He could not suspect that other people 
have sat in that chair before him and that 
when you ask me to come over — but let’s 
get on with what you wished. Words are 
useless when the moment for action has 
come.” 

"Close his eyes for me, please,” ordered 
Jean Sorlin. “Even though I know he’s 
thoroughly asleep, it makes me uneasy to 
have him looking like that.” 

Sankar bent over Louis Berson and 
gazing into his eyes for a moment dosed 
his lids. 

"Speak, and tell me what you wish of 
me. The soul that waits me in the be- 
yond is ready to obey.” 

• Clearly and simply, emphasizing the 
important points and the matters on 
which he wished more ample information, 
Jean Sorlin told the Hindoo the story. 
The latter bowed, and crossing his arms 
on his breast, reflected for a moment. One 
would have said that he was praying to 
some occult power for strength, before 
he approached Berson. 

“Thou rememberest nothing,” he be- 
gan, "but thou wilt remember. All that 
thy body hast done, thy body can forget, 



for it is made of dust. But thy soul, 
which is made of light, is immortal, and 
cannot forget. Remember! I will it.” 

As though this order was something 
beyond his strength to accomplish, Louis 
Berson gave a profound sigh, and twisted 
himself in his chair so that he almost fell 
from it. Sankar reached out a restraining 
hand. 

“Remember! I will it,” repeated the 
Hindoo, accenting every word, and con- 
centrating the whole strength of his 
thought. “I tell thee that thou has for- 
gotten nothing. Is it not true?” 

Louis Berson’s lips moved feebly, and 
finally articulated a single word : 

“Yes.” 

"Then, speak.” 

Once more Louis Berson gave a convul- 
sive movement, a shiver. The tension of 
the Hindoo’s thought was such that the 
blood had suffused his cheeks and beads 
of perspiration stood on his forehead. 

“Then I will aid thee, by conducting 
thee along the route that thou hast been 
made to follow. Take my hand, and have 
no fear. Thou hast left thine own house ; 
thou hast entered an automobile to con- 
duct thee to the Ministry. Thou has ar- 
rived there and leaving thy carriage at 
the gate, thou hast passed the grill and 
entered into the Ministry. Thou wert 
about to speak to the concierge when thou 
hast met a friend of thy college days. He 
led thee upward by a private stairway, 
and told thee to wait. Three minutes, 
thou hast remained alone, and thy friend 
returned to tell thee that the Minister 
would receive thee. Thou hast entered the 
Minister’s office, and remained there for 
twenty-five minutes. Thou rememberest 
all that was said there. The Minister con- 
ducted thee to his private door, and there 
shook thy hand. Now, continue the tale.” 
At his desk, Jean Sorlin had taken up 
the tube of a recording phone and extend- 
ed it toward the Hindoo. The latter held 
it in his left hand, bringing it close to 
Louis Berson’s lips. 

“Continue!” repeated the Hindoo. 
"Thou art alone in the corridor. Then?” 
An observer would have said that a 
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combat was going on in the mind of Louis 
Berson. Finally: 

"I stood there,” he said, very softly, 
“for a few seconds, making a note or 
two. Then I crossed a room that gave 
on a corridor . . . 

“Yes. And then?” 

“As I came out, a black doth descended 
over my head, and without being able to 
make the slightest defence, I was thrown 
into a little closet a few feet from the 
door.” 

“The one place where no one thought 
of looking for him,” remarked Jean 
Sorlin in a low voice. But the Hindoo 
seemed to pay no attention to the inter- 
ruption. 

“The black doth, it contained some 
anaesthetic ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the man who threw it over you, 
did you see him ?” 

“He came at me from behind, and I 
lost consciousness while the cloth was 
over my head.” 

“Good. How long did you remain in 
the closet?” 

“I don’t know. It seemed a long while 
to me. When I came to myself, I had a 
gag in my mouth and could not cry out.” 
“What time was it when they came to 
take you away?” 

“Late. It was dark, and the court of 
the Ministry building was empty.” 

“You did not see the man, then?” 
“There were two of them, and I was 
carried along between them without my 
will being able to make the slightest re- 
sistance.” 

“And afterwards?” 

“There was a car waiting at the corner 
of the Rue Faubourg Saint-Honore. They 
put me into it.” 

“Did you see which way it went?” 
“They put the black cloth over my head 
again, and I went to sleep.” 

“Where did you wake?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Seek ! I will it.” 

“Wait a minute. I see machines like 
those in laboratories, and electrical in- 
struments. I am attached on a mattress 



woven out of metallic cloth, and I am 
unable to move. It is warm, a heavy heat 
that gives me a headache. And all day 
long and all night long there is the noise 
of a motor and strange electrical vibra- 
tions— a kind of vibration such as I have 
never before felt or heard, on a register 
so high that it hurts my nerves. 

“Sometimes a man clothed in a white 
coat comes walking very softly, and goes 
to a turbine at the back of the room. Then 
the vibration becomes imperceptible for 
a while, but it keeps on all the same, for 
it continues to torture the nerves and hurt 
me.” 

“Are you alone in this room?" 

“Yes. No. I don't know.” 

The tension of the conflict made the 
veins in Sankar’s forehead stand out like 
knots. 

“Look well. Remember. I demand it.” 

The effort was crowned with success. 

“Another man is stretched out on a 
bed like mine, in a kind of alcove at the 
side, and I can see him through the open 
door. He is connected with the electric 
machine by means of wires, the wires that 
imprison him. And he is afraid. He is 
terribly afraid.” 

“How do you know that ? Did he speak 
to you ?” 

“No. But I can see his eyes. There is 
horror in them. Enough ! Enough !” 

• As though the memory was something 

painful, the body of Louis Berson 
twisted in an effort to escape the grip of 
the interlocutor. He fell back in the chair, 
breathing heavily. He was livid. 

The two other men contemplated him 
without exchanging a word, and in the 
silence of the office, there was no sound 
but the tick-tock of the little clock on the 
desk. 

Suddenly Sankar bent over the reporter 
again. 

“Do you know that man?” 

The breath of Louis Berson came 
faster, and one felt rather than heard his 
breathless answer. 

“Yes.” 

“His name, then.” 
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The name came, almost whispered, and 
though it was pronounced without hesita- 
tion, the sound of it made both men start. 

“Melpomes.” 

“Melpomes!” exclaimed Jean Sorlin, 
unable to control his excitement, "the 
man who escaped from the prison?" 

Sankar imposed silence on him with an 
imperious gesture. 

“What was he doing there and why 
was he held prisoner?” 

A shiver went through Louis Berson. 

“I don’t know. I cannot understand. 
But I know that it was the murderer. On 
certain days he cried aloud, cried aloud 
as no human being has ever cried before. 
My God ! Those cries were enough to tear 
one apart.” 

"And then, what happened next?” 

“I was held a prisoner there for more 
hours and days than I can calculate. It 
was never night. Sometimes the man in 
the white coat came close to my bed and 
looked at me, but without speaking. Once 
there were two of them, both shaking 
their heads and the first one said some- 
thing to the second." 

“Remember what he said. I know that 
you heard it." 

“It was .... ah, I remember now. 
It was, ‘No, not this one. The experiment 
has not succeeded very well with the 
other one.’ ” 

“And did they let you go then?” 

“Yes, a few hours later. But before 
that they gave me something to 
drink ...” 

“Who?” 

“The girl who gave me food, and who 
seemed to be the aide of the two men.” 

“Good. Continue. They gave you some- 
thing to drink, and you went back to 
sleep. Is that right ?” 

“Yes. When I came to myself, I was 
alone in an obscure corridor that seemed 
to have been cut out of the inside of the 
earth. I stood up and walked. At a given 
moment I reached a longer corridor, lit by 
electricity. I understood that this was the 
right path.” 

“And that was how you got to the 
waste-land where they found you asleep ?” 



“Yes.” 

“Good. And is that all you remember ? 
Search your memory. I will that you shall 
tell me everything.” 

"I have told you everything. Wait 
.... I remember one thing more now. 
The girl. She had eyes that looked at 
me without hate. There was pity in them, 
and I always looked forward to the mo- 
ment when she would come to the side 
of my bed.” 

“Would you know her again if you 
saw her?” 

“I don’t believe so. The eyes of my 
body would not be able to recognize her." 

“And the two men?” 

“Nor them either. I don’t believe it." 

“That’s all, then ? You know no more ?" 

“Wait. I remember one thing more 
now. The girl had one hand she used with 
difficulty. She must have had an accident 
not long before. One joint from the ring 
finger of her left hand was missing.” 

Once more Jean Sorlin was unable to 
restrain an exclamation. Ever since his 
first talk with Louis Berson about this 
case, the reporter had been speaking 
about a girl who lacked a joint of her 
ring finger. It was she who had come to 
the prison the day before Melpomes had 
escaped. There was no doubt possible. 
The two girls were one and the same. 

Sankar, his face drawn and dewed with 
perspiration, set down the recording 
phone on the corner of the desk. 

“He has told us all there is in him; 
and now he is suffering. I think it would 
be better to wake him up.” 

He brought his hand close to the fore- 
head of Louis Berson, when, with a sud- 
den impulse, Jean Sorlin stopped him. 

“One moment more. You said he 
would accept orders as well as remember 
the past ?” 

“I said so.” 

“Very well, you will order him to get 
on the trail of this mystery he is investi- 
gating and not to abandon it till he has 
solved it.” 

The Oriental looked at Louis Berson 
who slept, breathing heavily and his eyes 
turned back to Jean Sorlin. 
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“You may be sending him to his death,” 
he remarked, with a faint touch of regret. 

“Yes, but the cause of humanity is at 
stake. There are things in this business 
so deep and fantastic .... And I think 
he is the only one who can carry on. 
Sankar, I beg you, do as I have asked.” 

“So be it. Your will shall be done.” 

The Hindoo approached Louis Berson 
once more, and concentrating all his 
strength for a supreme effort, gave him 
Jean Sorlin’s order. 

Exhausted, the young reporter offered 
no resistance, and merely lowered his 
head in a sign of assent. 

“Now you can wake him up,” declared 
Jean Sorlin. “Only, I think if you can do 
it, it would be better that he should not 
wake until a couple of minutes after you 
have gone. I don’t think it would be a 
good idea for him to find you here.” 

Without answering, Sankar bent over 
Louis Berson and lifting his lids, blew 
lightly under them, then made a series 
of passes intended to wake the sleeper 
from his magnetic slumber. 

Finally, he lowered the lids again, and 
turning toward Jean Sorlin, picked up 
his hat. 

"There. He will come out of his trance 
in a couple of minutes. You no longer 
need me. I will retire.” 

“Thank you, Sankar,” said Jean Sor- 
lin, giving the Hindoo a warm pressure 
of the hand. "You have done me a great 
service. And who knows ?” he added with 
a smile, "perhaps you are the factor to 
which we will owe our safety from the 
plague that is menacing all of us.” 

Sankar lifted two fingers toward 
heaven. 

“All is in the hand of God,” he an- 
nounced. 

A moment more and he had left. 

Leaning on his desk, his forehead wor- 
ried, Jean Sorlin gazed at his young as- 
sistant. 

The reporter’s head remained where 
the Hindoo had left it, but a faint flush 
now mantled the cheeks that had been 
so pale a moment before. 

"He’s coming back,” thought the edi- 



tor-in-chief, and without ceasing to watcH 
Berson out of the corner of his eye, he 
continued to correct a proof he was work- 
ing on. 

A deeper sigh than the preceding, 
proved that he was not mistaken. The 
moment after, Louis Berson changed his 
position, stretched his legs, then his arms, 
and finally opened his eyes. 

It was a minute or two before he was 
fully himself. Finally, he came back all 
at once, with a jerk. 

"But, my word, I was asleep !” he cried. 
“But the Hindoo who was here a moment 
ago? And the experiment? What in the 
world was I dreaming about ?” 

Jean Sorlin smilingly shook his head. 
Louis Berson seemed disturbed. 

"No? You are perhaps going to tell me 
that it’s all over and that I don’t know 
anything about it?” 

"That’s exactly what happened, my 
dear Berson,” remarked Jean Sorlin 
placidly, rising. "Not too tired ?” 

Louis Berson tried to get up, and found 
it took an effort. 

"I seem lame all over.” 

"In that case, let me offer you a little 
drink, for you are going to need all your 
energy and all your strength within a few 
moments.” 

He went to a cabinet hidden among the 
shelves of the bookcase, and taking two 
glasses from it, poured out a good-sized 
dosage of genuine whiskey, which he re- 
ceived directly from the United States, 
where the best Scotch whiskey has been 
made ever since England passed its pro- 
hibition law. 

• He held one out to his assistant, and 
taking the other, lifted it up and pro- 
nounced the traditional “Chin-chin” whose 
origin and meaning have never been ex- 
plained, but which is the inevitable ac- 
companiment of the favorite American 
beverage. 

Louis Berson imitated him, then closed 
his eyes for an instant, and stretching his 
fatigued muscles, rose to his feet. 

“And now, what next ?” 

Jean Sorlin smiled. 
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“You are going to listen to yourself. 
Bring your chair up here and take this.” 

Louis Berson obeyed, and taking the 
receivers of the recording instrument, 
held them to his ears. 

“All ready? Well, then, listen!” 

He threw the little lever, and sitting 
back in his chair, watched the reporter’s 
face as the various emotions caused by 
his own recital of what had happened 
to him left their traces upon it. 

As the recital went on, the young man 
sat perfectly motionless. Occasionally an 
intense astonishment showed in his visage, 
and when the tale of the sufferings of 
Melpomes came, an expression of horror. 

At the end, Louis Berson laid the ap- 
paratus back on the desk without a word. 

“Well?” Jean Sorlin asked, “what do 
you think of it?” 

Louis Berson shivered slightly, al- 
though the room was warm. 

“I have the impression of just step- 
ping out of a dream,” he declared. “But 
why all that?” 

“At least you have the answer to the 
case you were engaged on. You know 
what happened to Melpomes, the man who 
escaped from the prison.” 

Louis Berson shrugged. 

“The murderer ! I don't think he 
escaped. It would be more accurate to 
say that he was kidnapped because someone 
needed a man for some frightful vivisec- 
tion. After all, a man doesn’t escape to 
go lie on an electric bed like that one. 
But once more, what does it all mean? 
Are we all crazy?” 

The editor-in-chief whistled through 
his teeth. 

“Yes, yes. Look out of the window. 
Either all the world is crazy, my poor 
friend, or else one person is crazy and 
is amusing himself by driving all the rest 
of us into his own happy state. But you 
don’t want to forget that you have prob- 
ably seen the man responsible.” 

Louis Berson started. 

“True ! I forgot that for a moment. The 
man of Melpomes and the man of the 
threats are one and the same person. But 
in that case — ” 



He stopped in the middle of the sen- 
tence as though the thought and its im- 
plications had struck him for the first 
time. 

“But in that case,” he went on more 
slowly, and with a strange vibration in his 
voice, “I know the man who is terrifying 
Paris and who is on the edge of destroy- 
ing the city altogether. I have seen him. 
I was in his private hang-out. Oh, if I 
could only remember his features, his 
voice .... I wish .... it seems that 
if I suddenly found myself face to face 
with him, I could not fail to recognize him 
somehow.” 

“Perhaps,” remarked Jean Sorlin, with 
an air of negligence. “In any case, the man 
was not alone, and unless I am mistaken, 
he had a feminine collaborator as well as 
a masculine one — the girl whose eyes 
seemed to you to contain pity. Too bad 
you don’t remember whether she was 
pretty." 

In spite of himself, Louis Berson red- 
dened and shook his head. 

“Just the same, you have one bit of 
information about her — that you have not 
in the case of the two men — the peculiar- 
ity of the ring-finger of her left hand. 
That’s something sufficiently difficult to 
hide, too, and if by any chance you had 
the idea of continuing this chase ....’’ 

With one motion Louis Berson was on 
his feet. 

“If I had the idea of continuing this 
chase ? Do you imagine by any chance that 
I was going to give it up ?” 

“It would be perfectly excusable 
after the danger you have been in. Re- 
member the little note you showed me a 
few minutes ago.” 

Louis Berson reached out, and without 
waiting for the permission of his editor- 
in-chief, poured himself another glass of 
whiskey which he swallowed at a gulp. 

“Chief," he declared with a calm which 
his whole pose and manner denied, “I be- 
lieve that chance has placed me on the 
track of the greatest mystery of the cen- 
tury, and perhaps of several centuries. Let 
me find the girl with the mutilated finger, 
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and I will have the clue that will lead me 
to Melpomes first, and afterward to the 
man who kidnaped him, the madman who 
is threatening all civilization. Let me just 
find myself face to face with him, and the 
situation will be reversed ; we can wring 
his secret from him, make him work to 
our orders, and end the nightmare that 
is stirring all these people who wait anxi- 
ously in front of the loud speakers. And 
until that day comes, Chief, I give you my 
word that nothing on earth will make me 
give up the chase — nothing but victory 
. ... or death.” 

“That is, unless a third possibility 
arises — to wit, that you will take Mel- 
pomes’ place on his electrical bed,” re- 
marked Jean Sorlin, placidly. 

"If you wish, but that possibility isn’t 
going to stop me.” 

"All right. But I suggest that you begin 
by finding the amiable creature whom you 
have so poetically baptized ‘the girl with 
the mutilated finger.’ In a city the size of 
Paris, that task may present a few diffi- 
culties.” 

"There’s luck, and I’m a lucky man.” 

Jean Sorlin seemed to agree and put his 
hand on the reporter’s shoulder. 

"Perhaps you are right, Berson. I 
wished to show you the danger of the task 
you are undertaking, but your assurance 
is magnificent. I begin to believe you will 
do it.” 

Louis Berson shook the hand that was 
extended to him. 

“And me, I am certain. In any case, 
as one of the poets has said, ‘I will be 
honored by having tried.’ ” 

He picked up his hat, which had fallen 
on the floor, and as he rose, reached for 
the bottle of whiskey. Jean Sorlin started 
slightly, but remained polite. 

“Have another ?” 

“Thank you. I only wanted to note the 
brand. It is extraordinary, but since I 
drank it, I feel that I am another man. 
This problem attracts me with a force that 
I can hardly explain even to myself — and 
to think I was on the edge of giving it 
up!” 



“Yes,” remarked Jean Sorlin, conceal- 
ing a smile, “it is quite remarkable. I have 
noticed before how this brand refreshes 
the faculties.” 

He stood silent for a moment. 

“Berson,” he said then, looking into 
the reporter’s eyes, “this job you are 
undertaking is genuinely dangerous. Be 
careful, I beg you. Never hesitate to ap- 
peal to me for help of any kind. You have 
a big organization behind you, and be sure 
to let me know everything that is going 
on. And now, may heaven help you. 

“But oh, boy ! think of the publicity you 
will get ! — Nouvelles du Monde reporter 
saves the world’ !” he added, not wishing 
to terminate the interview on a pessimistic 
note of emotion. 

The door closed behind Louis Berson, 
and the young reporter descended the 
stairway that led to the hall where radio 
dispatches were broadcast to those who 
chose to listen, and thence reached the 
street. 

He waited for a moment in the crowd 
which stood patiently under the fine 
Parisian rain that had begun to fall. The 
loud-speaker was just tuning up. 

“Hello! Hello!” announced the voice. 
"Disturbances in the ground have been 
noticed at Notre Dame and around the 
Theater de l’Odeon. New train services 
have been formed to carry those wishing 
to leave the city. The railroad stations 
are as yet unaffected.” 

A murmur ran through the crowd, a 
murmur against the government, which 
was doing nothing in a crisis of such 
magnitude. 

"Well,” remarked Louis Berson to 
himself, “it seems that things are pushing 
on fast and that it’s time I were getting 
to work if I expect to accomplish any- 
thing.” 

And pushing through the crowd, he 
turned toward the Auteuil district, where 
he kept a little apartment. At the same 
time, the Premier was sending out an or- 
der for the Prefect of Police to attend 
an urgent cabinet meeting for the next 
day. It was time to be doing things. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

The Girl with the Mutilated Finger 

• Etienne Gromier, his hands behind his 
back, paced back and forth in his of- 
fice. Seated around the big conference 
table, but without saying a word, were 
the Prefect of Police, the Director of the 
Municipal Laboratory, the Governor of 
Paris, and the head of the General Staff. 
Each of them had before him a little file 
of papers and printed reports, and it was 
easy to see that an important conference, 
a veritable council of war, was taking 
place. 

At the end, the Minister of the Interior 
halted before a window, and glancing out 
for a moment, turned to the rest. 

‘‘Then we can put it this way,” he said 
in a grave voice. “The menace becomes 
more serious every hour, and we are no 
further along than we were on the first 
day.” 

The Director of the Municipal Labora- 
tory, at whom the Premier was looking, 
felt it his duty to reply. 

“We have tried everything, monsieur 
the Minister — injections in the ground, 
the use of gasses, and all the most toxic 
poisons that modern science has been able 
to produce. I regret to report that the re- 
sults fall far short of our expectations.” 
“And our efforts have not produced 
anything more useful,” remarked the chief 
of the General Staff. “Our efforts have 
been directed along the line of using 
explosives. We have evidently destroyed 
entire colonies of these insect opponents 
and held up their advances for several 
hours, but on the next day they are at 
work again, more of them than ever. The 
fact is that we are facing such a situation 
as has never before arisen, and all known 
means of defense are inefficient.” 

The Minister of the Interior began his 
march again. 

“And having said that, you imagine 
that you have accomplished your duty.” 
The chief of the General Staff shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“In any event, we have tried all we 
know, monsieur the Minister; and short 



of blowing up all Paris so that not a 
square meter of the ground remains in 
position, I cannot imagine what else we 
can do. The difficulty, it seems to me, is 
that the remedy is no better than the dis- 
ease.” 

“Agreed. But we must have a remedy 
that is not worse than the disease. You 
understand that we cannot let this situa- 
tion continue. You have seen the last re- 
ports ?” 

The Prefect of Police fumbled for a 
paper. 

“They are as bad as any that preceded 
them, monsieur the Minister. The centers 
of infection are like oil-spots, and they 
have been found in nearly all the quarters 
of Paris. The only curious thing about it is 
that the oldest buildings seem to be the 
ones they always attack first. One would 
say* that these insects have a peculiar 
respect for dwelling houses. I have asked 
the newspapers to insist upon this fact in 
commenting on the matter.” 

"Yes, yes. But how long will this im- 
munity for dwelling-houses last? In the 
beginning, it was announced that only 
military establishments were attacked. 
You see what became of that optimistic 
idea.” 

“In any case,” remarked the Governor 
of Paris, who up to that time had said 
nothing, “this will cut short the rumors 
that have been going around that the 
whole thing is due to a pacifist plot. Now 
that we know the thing has a natural 
cause, the newspapers and public opinion 
have recovered a little of their calm.” 

Etienne Gromier did not answer. If he 
wished, he could have dispelled that idea 
with a single word, but the members of 
the government had agreed to keep secret 
the story of the crank-notes. 

It was bad enough that the city of Paris 
should be faced with an invasion that 
overwhelmed all available means of de- 
fense. The people at large still could hope 
that sooner or later the scientists or the 
government or both working together, 
would succeed in redressing the situation. 
And like the whole human race, the people 
of Paris were too much imbued with the 
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idea of the superiority of man to imagine 
the possibility of ultimate victory for the 
infinitely despicable. 

But what would they have said, and 
what would the reaction have been if the 
truth had come to light, if the govern- 
ment had announced, “This is not the 
struggle of the insect against man; it is 
not the work of a blind force of nature; 
it is something much more serious and 
much more tragic. This is all happening 
because some human intelligence has 
willed it and is directing it.” 

No. At any cost, it was impossible to 
announce that. It was impossible that any- 
one outside the government should know 
it; for it would raise a wave of panic 
throughout the country. 

Etienne Gromier passed his hand across 
his forehead as though to dismiss a night- 
mare and turned toward the Prefect of 
Police. 

"By the way, what about the search 
for Melpomes?” 

The Prefect smiled. 

“We are keeping up the inquiry, mon- 
sieur the Minister. However, I will not 
conceal the fact that my inspectors are 
much astonished. They fail to understand 
why, in such grave circumstances, we 
keep on with such a minor affair, when 
there are so many other tasks that are so 
much more useful.” 

Etienne Gromier frowned, but did not 
wish to enter more deeply into the affair. 

"It will amuse the public, my dear 
Prefect, and believe me, anything that 
will accomplish that is worth doing. Find 
Melpomes, put the whole force at work 
to bring him back. If you can get him, I 
promise you the gratitude and thanks of 
the government.” 

"Very well,” sighed the Prefect. “The 
reports of my men don’t give us much 
hope, however. The man seems to have 
been volatilized. However, a break is al- 
ways possible.” 

"Don’t wait for it. Provoke it ; the mat- 
ter is much more important than you im- 
agine.” 

Etienne Gromier ceased his march and 
returned to the table. 



"Gentlemen, we have said everything 
we could to each other, I believe, and un- 
fortunately, it is hardly encouraging. I 
know very well that none of you is to 
blame, but I ask that you put everything 
else aside, sacrifice everything, to prepare 
for the gravest eventualities. Monsieur 
the General of the General Staff and you, 
monsieur the Director of the Municipal 
Laboratory, I will be grateful to you if 
you will inform me of all the researches 
and developments achieved by your tech- 
nicians. As to you, monsieur the Gov- 
ernor, I am counting heavily on you to use 
the military forces at your disposal to 
cooperate in every way with monsieur the 
Prefect of Police in keeping the public 
calm. Gentlemen, the session is over.” 
Everyone rose, and after shaking hands 
with the Premier, left. As the Prefect was 
leaving, the last of the group, Etienne 
Gromier held him back for a moment. 

"Melpomes!” he said, “I implore you, 
find me Melpomes !” 

“My word,” remarked the Prefect, 
when he was outside with his colleagues 
once more, "why in the world does he 
stick to it so that I catch that insignificant 
assassin ? It’s a perfect obsession. Do you 
imagine there is any connection between 
him and the termites?” 

Everybody laughed at this sally, but 
back in his office, Etienne Gromier sat 
with his head between his hands. 

Since the day before, he had known 
something of which the rest were ignorant 
— the connection between the kidnappers 
of Melpomes and the man behind the 
Menace. And the knowledge of that fact 
made him genuinely afraid for the first 
time in his life. 

What kind of a man was it who wanted 
a human being for his horrible experi- 
ments in vivisection, and who at the same 
time could dispose of that monstrous force 
of nature, the termites? 

Where was he? In what kind of a hide- 
out did he keep that secret laboratory, and 
how was it that the police had not 
stumbled on the slightest sign of its exist- 
ence? 
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• On the day before, Jean Sorlin had 

telephoned him to come to the office of 
Nomvlles du Monde and there, alone with 
the editor-in-chief, he had heard the tale 
of the hypnotism of Louis Berson, and 
from the record made at the time, had 
heard the story from Berson’s own lips. 

It had thrown him into confusion and 
perturbation. 

It was easy to conceive of a maniac, 
who had studied the habits of insects, 
planting colonies of them here and there 
and then writing threatening letters. But 
that the same man should have kidnapped 
a man from the condemned cell of the 
Sante — this was a task that demanded the 
maniac to appear in the light of day, visi- 
ble to all Paris. 

And moreover, it was unquestionably 
the work, not of a single man, but of a 
band. 

“The whole thing is insane,” he had de- 
clared, gazing at Jean Sorlin. 

“All the same,” answered the editor, 
“this is the first real information that we 
have received. Now we know for certain 
that there is a connection between the two 
affairs, and what is more important, we 
have a trail that can be followed — the girl 
with the mutilated finger.” 

The Minister made a gesture of dis- 
couragement. 

“It will be days and even months before 
we can arrive at any result along that line, 
if we ever do. And you know as well as I 
that there is not a day to be lost.” 

“Of course I know it,” replied the edi- 
tor, “but have confidence in Louis Berson. 
He is the only man I know of capable of 
getting at the heart of the matter, and 
luck served him so well in his first steps 
that it will hardly abandon him now. 

“Look — ” he went on, smiling in spite 
of the seriousness of the question, “I have 
always been a believer in the Goddess of 
Chance. If it is written that civilization is 
threatened and that it will be saved, you 
can be certain that only one hand has 
written it — that of Luck. You have no 
idea how much all history would be clari- 
fied if we really placed to the account of 



luck all the things that belong there, in- 
stead of ascribing them to the efforts of 
men.” 

“I hope so,” said Etienne Gromier, tak- 
ing his leave, “but as soon as you know 
anything definite, be sure to tell me about 
it.” 

A day and a night had passed since 
then, and Etienne Gromier, alone in his 
office, saw no light. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, Louis Berson, the reposi- 
tory of so many hopes, had not been 
wasting his time. On the morning follow- 
ing his interview with the editor and 
Sankar, he had gone to work. Simple as 
it seemed on paper, the task presented 
practical difficulties that seemed alto- 
gether insurmountable. 

He had to find a girl whose face he 
would not even recognize, but who had 
one distinguishing characteristic — the first 
joint of her left ring-finger was missing. 

“If it had been missing since birth,” he 
reasoned with himself, “it would be sim- 
ple to go to the Bureau of Identity, where 
the law demands that every citizen leave 
the imprint of his or her fingers. In ten 
minutes I would have the age and name 
of my quarry and a couple of photo- 
graphs. Unfortunately, the matter is hard- 
ly as simple as that. If I remember cor- 
rectly, I said quite dearly to Sankar that 
the girl used the hand with difficulty and 
the wound must have been recent. There- 
fore, there is nothing to be gained in that 
direction. The finger-print bureau won’t 
be able to tell me a thing. 

“Shall I go to the hospitals and try to 
find out whether any of diem has treated 
such a case in the last few weeks? 
Hmmm! That would be a long job, and 
the results would be doubtful. There’s 
nothing to show that she went to a hospi- 
tal, and I can hardly call on all the doctors 
of Paris; and if I did, they would prob- 
ably keep it as a professional secret. No, 
that won’t do.” 

And Louis Berson, a fatalist like all the 
men of his period, having nothing in par- 
ticular to do, abandoned himself to the 
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operation of that Luck he had spoken of 
to Jean Sorlin. 

There was nevertheless one trial he 
could make. He went to see the concierge 
at the Sante prison who had seen the girl 
in question when she came to visit Mel- 
pomes. Some kind of a description might 
be wrung from his memory. 

It would evidently be useless to hunt 
through the city for a girl of fifteen if 
she were really thirty. 

Louis Berson, in the course of his 
career as a reporter, had had numerous 
occasions to visit the Sante, had had no 
difficulty in winning the cooperation of 
the concierge, and by the gift of a couple 
of bad cigars, had transformed this 
cooperation into enthusiasm. 

“Certainly,” said the concierge, regard- 
ing the gift with pleasure, “I remember 
people who come here to see the prisoners. 
That’s why I’m here, on account of my 
good memory. Of course, I remember the 
people who came the day before old Mel- 
pomes flew out the window. I remember 
it all the better because I have been 
asked the same question before, and have 
taken my oath to it four times, before the 
police judges, the commission of disci- 
pline, and two inspectors.” 

"Well, who were there ?” 

“First there was a man of about the 
same social prominence as the murderer. 
But he didn’t stay long, probably was 
afraid we would invite him in to stay for 
a few years. Then there was the girl, and 
finally, the chap who said he came from 
the Ministry, and — ” 

Louis Berson cut him short with : 
"What kind of a girl ?” 

"Oh, quite a young one.” 

“Very young? What age about?” 
"Eighteen or twenty.” 

"Pretty? Ugly?” 

"Ah, ha ! Well, you could call her 
pretty. Although you understand, I’m not 
like you young fellows; I don’t pay much 
attention to that sort of thing. You see, 
I’m sixty-three, myself. So you see — ” 
Louis Berson laughed, and producing 
his cigar case once more, continued his 
interrogatory. 



"She had been injured, I think you 
said ?” 

"Oh, not exactly. Injured, that’s when 
you’re bleeding. It was all healed over in 
her case. But couldn’t have been long be- 
fore — the tip of the finger, where it was 
cut off, was all red.” 

"Yes, yes, I know. Sort of a rose color. 
And which hand? The right, didn’t you 
say ?” 

"Ah, no, it was the left, I’m perfectly 
certain. She asked me for a pen and ink to 
write down an address, and I noticed her 
hands particularly. The one where there 
was a finger-joint missing was the one she 
held the paper with — the left.” 

"And what kind of an impression did 
she make on you ? What social class 
would you put her in?” 

The old concierge pursed his lips, 
scratched his head, and sliding another 
cigar into his vest pocket, finally decided 
to give his opinion. 

"My word, she didn’t look a bit like 
the kind of women who usually come to 
see the condemned prisoners. I would have 
taken her for the daughter of some store- 
keeper. Probably a student.” 

Louis Berson frowned. Here was some- 
thing that was helpful. All the same, he 
had an air of joking as he went on. 

"Why ? Did she wear a beret and sing 
one of the college songs ?” 

“Neither one. Only she had some books 
and a notebook in one hand, and she was 
too old to be going to grammar-school or 
high school, so I imagined — ” 

Berson, still smiling, clapped the old 
concierge on the shoulder. 

“Wonderful. You’re a regular Sher- 
lock Holmes. You ought not to be at the 
door of the Sante.” 

“Where then?” smiled the old man, 
"inside?” 

"No, no, at the detective bureau, as an 
inspector. You would be the best detec- 
tive of the lot, and Melpomes would be 
back inside there now.” 

"Well, well, perhaps,” rumbled the con- 
cierge. "But do you know, it makes me 
annoyed to think that we had a chap 
there who certainly deserved to get the 
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guillotine, and who, instead of that, is 
roaming around somewhere laughing at 
us ? What’s the matter ? Are you sensitive 
when people talk about the electric guil- 
lotine ?” 

“No, no,” replied Louis Berson, who 
had started when the old man spoke of the 
electric guillotine in connection with Mel- 
pomes .... and remembered how he 
had seen him. “I was thinking of some- 
thing else.” 

“Because you know, with this new elec- 
tric guillotine, it’s just a matter of a 
moment, and poof ! — your head is off.” 

“I don’t doubt it a bit. But it’s getting 
late, and I must get along. By the way, 
you haven’t had any termites around 
here?” 

“Not a one.” 

“And yet people say there are no privi- 
leges in prison ! Good-bye, see you again.” 

• Louis Berson made his farewell to the 

concierge, and passing through the 
doorway, found himself in the Boulevard 
Arago. He wondered whether he ought to 
return to the waste-land where Ernest La 
Folette had found him and try to find 
again the entry to the subterranean pas- 
sage along which he had traveled. 

But he did not stick to that idea. Even 
if he did, by some miracle, tumble on the 
right road, there was small likelihood that 
it would lead him to the hide-out where 
Melpomes’ jailer had his laboratory. He 
had been carried out of that place by 
night, and while he was profoundly 
asleep. 

He consulted his watch and discovered 
that, by hurrying, he could arrive at the 
Sorbonne before the recess. What the 
concierge had told him about books and 
a notebook seemed a clue too good to be 
neglected. And moreover, there seemed to 
be no other indication that pointed in any 
direction whatever. 

“Come,” he said to himself. “Up to 
now I have only been looking for a girl 
with a mutilated finger. That was plenty 
vague. I don’t know how many mutilated 
fingers there are in the city of Paris, but 
the statistics are exact as to the number 



of women. This visit has narrowed the 
field somewhat. The girl is young, of 
medium height, probably a student, and 
good looking. I didn’t ask him the color of 
her hair, because with these new hats that 
cover the whole head, it’s impossible to 
tell whether a woman is brunette, blonde, 
or red-headed. But she’s pretty.” 

He kept this detail till the last, because 
it was the first that had occurred to him. 
The curious fact was that the idea 
seemed particularly agreeable. 

He hurried along the Rue de Vaugirard 
and reached the Luxembourg just as 
eleven o’clock sounded, and crossed the 
doorway of the Sorbonne to stand in the 
court of the old building which has been 
the scene of the labors of so many mas- 
ters of the French language, literature, 
and sciences. 

There was a notice attached to a col- 
umn and he approached to read it for lack 
of anything better to do. It was the list of 
courses and lectures being given during 
the semester. He ran down the list, try- 
ing to find something that would attract 
the young girl of whom he had so uncer- 
tain a description. 

At the start, he rejected the courses in 
literature, philosophy, and foreign lan- 
guages. Certainly none of these would in- 
terest a person who visited men con- 
demned to death and who subsequently 
played the role of nurse while they were 
being put through some frightful experi- 
ment. For a moment, the thought came to 
him that she might be a student in the 
college of medicine, but he rejected it. 
There was nothing to interest a physician 
in the case of Melpomes. It was some- 
thing more tragic and less common, and 
he remembered with a shudder the scene 
he had described under hypnosis. 

“The sciences, then? Yes, it must be 
that — and without the slightest doubt, 
some science connected with electricity. 
But what branch?” Once more there was 
a vast number of possibilities. He read 
through the list again methodically, and 
incapable of deciding, determined that the 
most logical thing would be to visit the 
classroom of each course on a different 
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day. Sooner or later — If he were not on 
the wrong track — he would discover the 
girl with the mutilated finger. 

He noted down the hours of the 
courses and the amphitheatres where 
they were being given. Determined not to 
lose an hour, he turned toward the room 
where one of the masters of modern sci- 
ence was delivering a course of lectures 
on interplanetary electricity. 

Not long before he himself had been a 
student at the Sorbonne and knew all the 
windings and passageways of that cele- 
brated building. He clambered up a stair- 
way to the second fleet and headed down 
a long corridor when a small note at- 
tached to a door halted him sharply. 

“The vibrations of the universe” was 
the headline on it. “Words and thoughts 
considered as vibrations. By Monsieur the 
Professor Heyman. Course given Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, from 
11 to noon.” 

Without being able to give any logical 
reason, he was interested both by the note 
and the questions Professor Heyman was 
discussing. It would not cost him much 
time, in any case, to learn more, and obey- 
ing his sudden impulse, he pushed open 
the door and entered the lecture room. 

It was a small one, but certainly large 
enough to contain all the people who, in 
those troublous times, felt the necessity of 
coming to learn more about the vibrations 
of the universe and thoughts and words 
considered as vibrations. Perhaps there 
were as many as a dozen altogether, and 
to make up this number, one had to count 
three or four obvious beggars who had 
stepped into the lecture-room to get a lit- 
tle sleep in comfortable surroundings. 

Louis Berson, self-conscious in the 
presence of so few people, was about to 
go out silently, when he noticed that the 
Professor, clad in his robe and accom- 
panied by the traditional school messen- 
ger, had come in and was looking directly 
at him. He did not wish to seem impolite 
by turning his back on that direct gaze, 
and besides the thought crossed his mind 
that the poor professor must be delighted 
at the very sight of the new student, for 



the vibrations of the universe is hardly a 
subject to excite the masses. 

So he sat down, and taking out some 
papers, pretended to be about to take 
notes. 

Without paying the slightest attention 
to what Professor Heyman was saying, 
he set himself to examine the other stu- 
dents covertly, and almost mechanically, 
began to count the number of men and 
women. He perceived that most of the 
women were homely and of a certain age, 
all but one, in fact, whose face he had 
not yet seen. 

• Seated directly in front of him, all 

alone in the section of seats she occu- 
pied, she seemed to be taking down the 
words of the professor in shorthand. Ber- 
son asked himself what a young girl who 
knew stenography could find in this arid 
subject. 

As she finished one of her pages and 
took up another sheet, several of her note- 
sheets fell on the floor. Louis Berson bent 
to pick them up for her. He held them in 
her direction and she thanked him by a 
movement of the head without turning 
around. 

“Science personified!” remarked Louis 
Berson to himself, “and to think that our 
grandmothers are always holding up the 
girls of 1930 as models of all the virtues !” 

AH the same, he was preparing to leave 
before the lecture was finished in order to 
reach the room where the lecture on inter- 
planetary electricity was being given be- 
fore the students should leave it, when 
all at once, he received the most violent 
shock he had ever felt in his life. 

At first he did not wish to believe his 
eyes and blinked rapidly two or three 
times to make sure that he was not mis- 
taken. The second afterward, a wave of 
excitement sent the blood coursing 
through his temples — for the girl seated 
in front of him had just placed her left 
hand on the desk to hold down her sheets 
of paper, and the ring-finger of that left 
hand, though gloved, was not complete ; 
the first joint was missing. 

Berson sat there for a moment, stupe- 
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fied, feeling his heart beat in him as 
though it would burst, and for a few 
minutes was unable to collect his 
thoughts. If the girl had turned around 
at that moment, she could not have failed 
to notice the goggling eyes the reporter 
fixed on her. As luck would have it, she 
was entirely lost in the explanations of 
the good Professor Heyman, and did not 
lift her head from her notes. Berson was 
given a few minutes to recover his calm. 

To his first enthusiasm there succeeded 
a cold dash of doubt. 

The girl in front of him corresponded 
in one particular to the description that 
had been given to him, but there was 
nothing to indicate that she met the de- 
scription in other respects or that she was 
indeed the one he was looking for. 

After all, there was no reason to build 
a whole castle in Spain on the fact that 
one of her finger-joints was missing. 

For a moment he considered the proj- 
ect of stepping forward to a seat where 
he could look at the face of the girl whom 
he only saw from the back at the moment. 

“If I am unable to recognize her face,” 
he reasoned with himself, “it will make no 
difference whether I see it or not. She saw 
me clearly enough when I was a prisoner 
in the laboratory of her father, if he is 
her father. If I show the slightest curios- 
ity with regard to her, she is sure to recog- 
nize me and be suspicious. She will under- 
stand that in spite of the precautions 
taken by the band, I am on her trail, and 
the job of following her will be made 
three times as difficult if not altogether 
impossible. No, I must stay where I am. I 
will let her give me the information I am 
looking for by suddenly confronting her. 
She is a girl and young ; she cannot have 
the control of her nerves that an older 
person would, and is sure to start. Wait.” 

The wait would not be for long, evi- 
dently. Noon was sounding and Profes- 
sor Heyman, without changing in the 
slightest degree the monotonous and dic- 
tatorial tone in which he was lecturing — 
“as though he were a phonograph” Ber- 
son remarked to himself — ended his 
speech by comparing the vibrations of 



thought to the vibrations of perfumes and 
prophesying that the day when the one 
would be registered, compared and an- 
alyzed, like the other, was not far distant. 

“And on that day,” he concluded, “it 
will no longer be possible to speak of our 
dumb friends, the animals. The infinitely 
little will give up its secrets as the infinite- 
ly great has yielded to the astronomers, 
and civilization will take an entirely new 
direction.” 

There was a vague pattering of ap- 
plause from the few auditors and Profes- 
sor Heyman, gathering up his papers, left 
by the back door. A shuffling of feet and 
a few whispered words from those in the 
room bade him farewell. 

Louis Berson was the first to leave, and 
then, at the door of the room, he halted 
and bent over his shoe-lace. 

With one foot on a seat, bent over, he 
could catch a side-glimpse of everyone 
who passed and plan his campaign. 

He saw the girl pick up the papers she 
had been using and slide them into a note- 
case. This task completed, she produced a 
pocket mirror, assured herself that her 
hat was set at the proper angle, slowly 
put on her other glove, which the reporter 
noticed was of trout-skin, as demanded by 
the latest fashion, and finally got up to 
leave. 

Everyone else had left; there was no 
one in the lecture room but her and Louis 
Berson. 

She had just come abreast of him when 
he stood up suddenly as though he did 
not wish to get in her way, and with a 
smile, excused himself. 

He clearly saw her go pale, and the 
girl, altogether incapable of mastering her 
emotions, gave a little cry and dropped 
one of her books. 

The smile on Louis Berson’s face 
changed to an expression of polite regret. 

“Oh, Mademoiselle,” he said, “I beg 
your pardon. So clumsy of me.” 

She shook her head, again in full pos- 
session of herself, while a vivid red in- 
vaded the cheeks that had been so pale a 
moment before. 
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Louis Berson was bending to recover 
the book, which he held out to her. 

“Thank you, Monsieur,” she said sim- 
ply, and taking the book, she gave a little 
nod and went out. 

Louis Berson stood looking after her. 

• It was no longer possible to doubt. This 
was the girl who had cared for him 
while he was a prisoner, and this was also 
the girl who, on the day before the kid- 
napping of Melpomes, had visited the 
Sante prison. That she had recognized him 
was certain; her astonishment could not 
have been feigned. But Louis Berson was 
also certain of another thing — namely, 
that she did not suspect that he knew who 
she was. She had recovered herself too 
quickly and too calmly for that. She had 
too much confidence in whatever means 
those she worked with had taken to wipe 
out his memory of those days on the bed. 

He followed her as far as the passage 
and stood listening. The sound of heels on 
the stairway came up to him, assuring 
him that the girl was on her way to the 
exit. 

“She is arriving at the ground floor 
now,” he counted to himself, “and now 
she is going along the corridor that leads 
to the statue of some man or other down 
there. Then she will go out into the court, 
and from there to the Rue Saint Jacques. 
I must go, or I will be losing the trail.” 

Hurrying in the opposite direction, 
where he knew there was a stairway that 
would take him more quickly to the exit 
from the building, he went down the 
stairs three steps at a time, and found 
himself at the base of the Dante monu- 
ment. 

“She can only leave by the Rue Saint 
Jacques,” he calculated again. “Natural- 
ly, although she has no suspicion that I 
have recognized her, she will make sure 
that I am not in the street or following. 
To suppose the contrary would be in ab- 
solute opposition with feminine nature, 
which has been pursued by men ever since 
the prehistoric ages. Therefore, I must 
not let myself be seen along the street. 



But the Rue Saint Jacques has plenty of 
alleys that will facilitate that task.” 

Posted behind a tree in the street, Louis 
Berson observed the girl come out of the 
Sorbonne, and after a glance around her, 
go along the street in the direction of the 
Rue Soufflot. 

He let her go, and being certain that 
she would not take one of the little alleys 
that led off to one side, leaped into a taxi 
and had himself taken to the grille of the 
Luxembourg. 

A couple of minutes later he saw the 
girl come down the street. She did not 
trouble to glance around this time, but 
moved obliquely off to the right past the 
gardens, and then turned left onto the 
Boulevard Saint Michel. 

“Not the slightest suspicion,” re- 
marked Louis Berson to himself with sat- 
isfaction. “Now she will go home, and 
without the slightest idea that she is being 
followed.” 

Nevertheless he waited until she was a 
couple of hundred yards ahead before he 
tapped on the glass of his taxi and gave 
the chauffeur the order to follow her. 

“Sure!” remarked the driver, with a 
wink, seeing in this only one of the cases 
of a young man anxious to pick up a 
young woman for which that section of 
the city is famous. “I’ll follow her all 
right. And may my tires be eaten up by 
the termites if she suspects that we are on 
her trail.” 

Hidden in the back of the taxi with his 
hat pulled over his eyes, Louis Berson 
reflected. 

The girl was very much as he had 
imagined from the description the con- 
cierge at the Sante had given. She was of 
medium height, slender, well dressed, and 
certainly seemed not more than twenty 
years old. The beauty of her face was no 
surprise to him, but he had somehow not 
expected it to be so young; there was in 
it something perfectly innocent and al- 
most child-like. 

“And with all that, this sweet little 
creature pays visits to condemned mur- 
derers,” he remarked to himself, “prob- 
ably helps to kidnap them and serves as 
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a nurse in a torture-room quite worthy of 
the best days of the Spanish Inquisition.” 

But at the same moment, he remem- 
bered what he had told Sankar about her 
eyes being filled with a certain pity, al- 
most fearful. 

And then Louis Berson, not under- 
standing, could only shrug his shoulders 
over the problem of such a personality. 

Nevertheless, if she had not been a 
trusted assistant, would she be permitted 
to go out alone, follow courses at the 
Sorbonne ? 

The problem was interesting, especially 
as it all turned back to one thing — the 
threats and the plague that seemed about 
to destroy Paris. 

Louis Berson did not lose sight of the 
young girl. Tranquilly walking along 
among the other pedestrians on the street, 
her black dress touched with a little white, 
she was continuing her progress. 

“You picked a nice one,” remarked the 
chauffeur, turning toward Berson with a 
grin. 

“I should say so,” replied the reporter 
mechanically. 

The girl had reached the end of the 
Boulevard Saint Michel and, crossing the 
garden of the observatory, turned to her 
left along the Boulevard du Port Royal. 

“What’s this?” Berson asked himself, 
surprised by the direction the chase was 
leading. “Is this by chance ?” 

He saw the girl traverse the Rue du 
Faubourg Saint Jacques, and at the en- 
trance to the next street turn to the right. 

“Rue de la Sante!” Berson murmured 
in amazement. “But is she leading us to 
the prison ?” 

For an instant he imagined that the 
girl had suspected his presence after all 
and was playing a trick on him, but he 
dismissed the idea. She did not seem in 
the least aware of the fact that she had a 
shadower behind her. And it was silly to 
suppose that she would go deliberately to 
the great prison where they wanted noth- 
ing better than to see her. 

The gray, imposing mass of the prison 
rose before Louis Berson, and he smiled 
to himself as he thought of how the chase 



had brought him back exactly to the point 
he had started out from. 

“But I wonder where in the world she’s 
going?” 

The response was quickly given. Once 
past the prison, the girl turned down the 
little alley that passes by the name of the 
Rue Jean Dolent, and going halfway 
along it, entered a passage that gave on 
the gardens. 

“23 Rue Jean Dolent,” Berson noted. 
“I wonder if she lives there or whether 
she went in to see someone? I must find 
out.” 

Not wishing to show herself, for the 
girl might come out again at any minute, 
and besides he might be where she could 
see him from a window, he decided to 
make use of his chauffeur. The latter was 
delighted at the prospect of aiding a love- 
affair. 

“The name of the young person and 
where she lives? Nothing simpler, boss. 
You wait for her a couple of minutes, and 
you’ll have it.” 

The couple of minutes were ten, but 
when the chauffeur came out again, he 
was wiping his moustache on the back of 
his hand and exchanging a cordial fare- 
well with the concierge. 

“Here you are, boss,” he remarked, 
starting up his motor. “She is named Viv- 
iane Dermoz. She’s a student at the Sor- 
bonne. Very nice girl and smart, too. She 
doesn’t go out with the boys, and lives all 
alone by herself. She lives in one of those 
little studios on the ground floor — studio 
Number S ; and six months ago she had 
an accident to her left hand. She didn’t 
want to go to the hospital and had the 
doctor come to her place to fix it up. It 
seems she cut off the tip of one of her 
fingers. Anyhow, she was very brave 
about it all. There’s all your information, 
boss. I hope you make her.” 

“But how the devil did you find out 
so much in such a little time ?” 

“Bah, I just told the concierge that 
someone had fallen in love with her and 
loosened up his tongue with a Roosevelt.* 

•Roosevelt: a silver coin of the international world 
coinage in silver, which was introduced in 1939* 
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I got a good drink out of it too, and a 
lot of other information about the private 
life of everyone else in the building.” 
“Wonderful. You’ve earned your pay 
all right.” 

“And where do we go now, boss ?” 
“True. I didn’t think. Take me home, 
4 Rue Charles Derennes at Auteuil.” 
Louis Berson sank back in the taxi and 
closed his eyes. He wanted to think things 
out, get everything in order. 

But in spite of himself, one thing 
caused him so much amusement that he 
gave a sudden burst of laughter. 

For two weeks, trying to get some light 
on the Melpomes affair, the police had 
been looking for the girl with the mutilat- 
ed finger, who seemed to have vanished 
into air. 

And the young girl for whom they were 
all looking lived right across the street 
from the prison. Even more than that, 
there was a policeman who patrolled the 
street where she lived day and night, 
watching that side of the Sante. 

Decidedly, when Luck mixes in human 
affairs, it is as a humorist and arranges 
things in an amusing fashion. 

CHAPTER IX 

„ The Skeleton Hand 

• Louis Berson had not worked out any 
definite plan of action when he left 
his house the evening after his encounter 
with the girl with the mutilated finger. 
For one more time he had decided to de- 
pend upon his luck. 

“Plans that you think over for a long 
while have this terrible thing about them,” 
he was accustomed to say, “they hold you 
prisoner. And if one detail goes wrong, 
you don’t know which way to turn.” 

He had nevertheless taken the precau- 
tion of phoning to Jean Sorlin that he was 
on a hot scent, and that he hoped, before 
long, to turn up with really sensational 
news. 

“I know her name and where she lives,” 
he had declared. “Don’t ask me to tell you 
any more now. There may be other ears 
listening in on this conversation.” 



It was in vain that the editor-in-chief 
remonstrated with him on the danger of 
such a course, pointing out that in case he 
fell into the hands of the enemy for a 
second time, it was important that his 
friends have all the available information. 
He had merely protested that beam radio 
conversations were not safe in view of the 
modern efficiency of tapping devices, and 
closed off the communication. 

Back in his office Jean Sorlin was an- 
noyed. He felt responsible for the danger 
in which Louis Berson was placed, and 
wished to take all the precautions possi- 
ble to limit it. 

But in the end he calmed down. Since 
Berson insisted on taking his chances 
alone, the responsibility was, after all, his 
own, and the editor knew that he always 
worked better in this manner. 

And thus Louis Berson left the quiet 
Auteuil district — one of the last in old 
Paris that was not given over to offices, 
banks, and the huge landing-deck build- 
ings of the air transport companies — and 
took his way toward the heart of the city. 

He went out of his way to pass through 
the park of the Bois de Boulogne, wishing 
to enjoy a little of the spring evening. 
For a little while he wandered about the 
quiet paths where the spring flowers were 
exhaling their delicate perfumes, and 
having seen the moon rise to throw its 
clear light across the little lake in the 
center of the woods, turned back once 
more to his task. 

The journey was too short to take a 
plane. He dismounted from his taxi at the 
military school, where the ruins of a 
whole wing remained as a mute testimony 
to one of the first victories of the invisible 
enemy, and walked along the Place Den- 
fert Rochereau and by that route reached 
the little Rue Jean Dolent. 

Perfectly calm in appearance, but not 
unconscious of the danger in which he 
would sooner or later find himself, he 
went straight ahead, sauntering along 
with the easy stride of a man who has 
nothing to do. 

One thing astonished him, the impla- 
cable energy that seemed to drive him on. 
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“This is queer,” he said to himself. “I 
have already been in peril two or three 
times in my life, but I have always felt a 
kind of apprehension which I calmed with 
the thought that I was perfectly free to 
pull out whenever I wished. This time I 
have the impression that at any cost, there 
is nothing for me to do but go forward. 
Doubtless, this is the famous sentiment of 
patriotism which is supposed to animate 
heroes.” 

Just as he was passing the Lion of Bel- 
fort, he gave a sudden start and then 
turned aside ; right before him, and on 
the opposite sidewalk, a girl clothed in 
black, but with a hat which he could not 
fail to recognize, was coming in his direc- 
tion. 

He assured himself that she had not 
noticed him, and turning slowly around 
the base of the statue, he watched her 
cross the square and turn into the Boule- 
vard Raspail. 

“Twenty seconds more,” he remarked 
to himself, “and we would have met face 
to face. She would certainly have been 
suspicious at meeting me twice in the same 
day that way, and that would have been 
the end of my chase. Luck is certainly on 
my side.” 

Going into the passage where the chauf- 
feur had entered to come out with so 
much information, he knocked at the con- 
cierge’s window and asked if Mile. Vivi- 
ane Dermoz was in. 

He received the answer — as he ex- 
pected — that she had only just gone out, 
and that he might have met her in the 
street. 

“How annoying!” he remarked. “And 
just when I had something important to 
tell her. May I wait? You don’t know 
whether she will be gone for long, do 
you?” 

He would have paid a good price to ob- 
tain the answer he got free of charge. 
“Mile. Dermoz goes out almost every eve- 
ning like this, and when she does, she sel- 
dom comes back much before morning. 

“She stays with friends,” continued the 
concierge, sticking his head out to look at 
Louis Berson and see what effect this rev- 



elation would produce on him. Unfortu- 
nately, he was disappointed ; Berson 
showed no effect at all. 

Patting himself on the back for having 
had the foresight to consult a city direc- 
tory before leaving home, Berson changed 
the subject and asked whether Monsieur 
Nouencourt was at home. 

He was one of the astronomers from 
the observatory, and Louis Berson had 
noted that he lived in one of the other 
studios off the court at 23 Rue Jean Do- 
lent. 

He was informed that the scientist was 
very much at home and that his door was 
the fourth one beyond the entry. 

“In that case, I’ll drop in and say hello 
to him,” he remarked. “My trip won’t be 
altogether a waste of time.” 

Certain now that he would not be in- 
terrupted by the concierge who, if he had 
seen him going in and not coming out, 
would have been suspicious, he closed the 
door behind him and whistling a little air, 
walked along the garden. 

But if the concierge had been watching 
him, that worthy would have been sur- 
prised to see that the reporter did not stop 
at Number 4 but went right on to where 
studio Number 5 stood. 

Listening for a moment to be sure that 
no one was coming, Louis Berson gripped 
the top of the little wooden barrier and 
leaped over it at a single jump. He could 
no longer be seen from the alley, and the 
single light that shone on the little gar- 
den did not reach the passage where he 
found himself. 

He waited, motionless for a few sec- 
onds, then, certain that no one had heard 
him, tiptoed toward the door. 

He glued his ear to the keyhole and 
listened. The studio was empty ; there was 
no sound. He turned the handle cautious- 
ly, but as he had more than half expect- 
ed, the door was locked, and from the 
manner in which it resisted the cautiously 
applied pressure he gave it, he judged that 
it must be supplied with an automatic- 
tumbling bar higher up. 

He was trying to think of some means 
of overcoming this obstacle when, lifting 
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his eyes, he perceived the answer to his 
query. About eight feet from the ground 
was a small window without bars. In 
spite of its narrowness, Louis Berson esti- 
mated that it would be big enough to per- 
mit his body to get through. 

Approaching the wall and lifting his 
arms, he leaped as high as he could. On 
the second attempt, he was lucky enough 
to catch hold of the outer sill. Helping 
himself with his feet against the wall, 
which presented numerous unevennesses, 
he managed, little by little, to obtain a 
more secure position, and by continuing 
his gymnastic trick, he finally found him- 
self on his knees on the narrow sill. He 
saw that he had not overestimated the 
width of the window, and by wriggling 
through it shoulder first, he was able to 
get entirely in and let himself drop on the 
other side. 

He started at the frightful racket of 
his own fall, and for several moments re- 
mained perfectly motionless, bent double 
where he had fallen. He had a feeling 
that he had aroused someone, and his 
heart beat fast as he heard a footstep 
approaching outside. The step ceased and 
a deep voice began to call for “Spot!” 
which was evidently the name of a dog. 

• Under his breath, Louis Berson snick- 
ered at his own fears. He had forgotten 
that the studio looked out on the Rue Jean 
Dolent on the other side. Another set of 
footsteps evidently belonged to the police- 
man who patrolled that street. 

Nevertheless, he waited for a moment 
till the officer had gone farther along be- 
fore beginning his tour of exploration. 
The man might be aware that the resident 
of the studio was out, and the sight of a 
light within would have brought him to 
investigate. 

Berson fumbled his way across the 
room to find the curtains at the big win- 
dow looking on the street, and having 
drawn them, began to search for the elec- 
tric switch. 

As he turned on the light, he received a 
new shock, and for the second time 
thought he had fallen into a trap. A man 



clothed in a white coat was seated at a 
table, his head upright and his arms 
stretched out before him. But a second 
glance revealed the truth; the man was 
nothing but one of those skeletons that 
doctors use, and what had seemed a white 
coat was only a kimono that had been 
thrown over it. 

“Queer companion for a girl!” mur- 
mured Louis Berson, approaching the ta- 
ble, “and I must say this is an unusual 
manner of installing a skeleton. Brrr .... 
This amiable host gives me the shivers.” 
A complicated set of screws connected 
the members of the skeleton with its 
trunk, and a glance was sufficient to show 
that the bones had been articulated to- 
gether in the most marvellous fashion. 

Louis Berson was about to study his 
macabre companion at closer range when 
he noticed something that almost deprived 
him of breath. On the table there was a 
bottle of ink and a goose-quill pen, and 
beside them a pile of paper and some en- 
velopes. The ink was blue, the envelopes 
yellow, and the paper was of the quality 
of school-paper that he had seen so often 
before — in the notes of the Menace ! 

For a moment, Louis Berson gazed at 
them without any coherent thoughts, and 
it was a minute or two before his brain 
really began to function again. He had 
indeed hoped to make interesting discov- 
eries at the home of the girl with the mu- 
tilated finger, but not for a moment had 
he expected to find what lay before him. 
He could hardly admit the truth even to 
himself for the moment. What kind of a 
person was this young girl? He looked 
around again. If he had seen a radio- 
phone, he would have called up Nouvelles 
du Monde on the spot and told Jean Sor- 
lin at once of the discovery he had just 
made — the author of the Menace notes 
was none other than the girL 

A moment later he was calm again, and 
thought things over. That he had found 
the place where the letters were written 
was certain. But what proof was there 
that the girl was really their author ? 

He remembered his last interview with 
Jean Sorlin. 
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“The author,” the editor-in-chief had 
declared with emphasis, “is certainly a 
man who is a victim of locomotor ataxia. 
Therefore he is a comparatively old man. 
You can take that for certain.” 

And instead of that old man, here he 
was accusing a young girl, who did not 
go out with men, and who was certainly 
not over twenty, if she were that old. 

"I must be insane,” thought Louis Ber- 
son, “but then — who? Who?” 

Leaving the little sofa where he had 
sunk down to think the thing out, he 
turned toward a second table at the other 
side of the studio and examined the ob- 
jects upon it. There was nothing there 
but a pile of notes in shorthand — doubt- 
less the same ones that the girl had taken 
in the lecture-room of Professor Hey- 
man — and several notebooks and scien- 
tific works. 

There was nothing extraordinary in 
that, and Louis Berson turned to an ex- 
amination of the rest of the room. There 
was nothing about it that could arouse the 
slightest suspicion. The studio was de- 
cently but quietly furnished, quite what 
one would expect of the residence of a 
girl student who lived by herself. 

But in the center of it all there was al- 
ways that skeleton, the blue ink, and the 
pile of envelopes, and that fact alone de- 
stroyed the innocence of the atmosphere. 

“Death watching over the source of the 
Menace,” declared Louis Berson to him- 
self. “How extremely symbolical.” 

He was about to climb the little wooden 
stairway leading to the narrow gallery 
which the girl used as her bedroom, when 
once more he heard the sound of the po- 
liceman’s feet outside. 

Fearing that some ray of light would 
escape through the curtains or under the 
outer door, he turned out the light and 
climbed cautiously up the stairs. 

“Certainly I will find another switch 
at the top,” he thought, “and it will be 
just as well to give that cop a chance to 
get by.” 

He was at the top and leaning over to 
listen for the policeman’s footsteps when 
a new sound put him on the alert. 
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This time it did not come from outside, 
but seemed to have its source within the 
studio itself. He cocked his ear and in the 
silence of the night, listened with all his 
being. He could localize the sound now. 
It seemed to come from the floor, as 
though rats were gnawing somewhere un- 
der the center of the room. 

He smiled at his nervousness and 
placed the sound to the account of the ro- 
dent, when suddenly the smile froze on 
his face. 

. A trap-door, hidden by the table so that 
he had not perceived it during his first 
examination, rose gently, and from be- 
neath, climbing up a ladder, a man made 
his appearance. 

He clambered up slowly and with diffi- 
culty, and Louis Berson, his hands grip- 
ping the rail of the gallery as though they 
would tear it apart, could only see the 
man’s back as he came up. 

He wore a large, wide-brimmed hat, 
beneath which escaped a mass of white 
hair, curiously spread out like a halo, and 
he held in his hands a big electric torch, 
with which he was picking out his way. 

If there had not been a Spanish shawl 
draped over the edge of the gallery for its 
decorative effect, Louis Berson would 
have been lost. He was fortunate enough 
to be able to duck behind it in time, but 
in so doing he lost view of the man and 
missed the occasion of seeing the face of 
the man in the few minutes it was fully 
picked out by the light. 

• The new visitor gave only a glance 

around him, and then, lowering his 
electric torch, turned toward the table 
where the skeleton sat. He grumbled 
something Berson could not make out, 
and approaching the ghostly figure, seat- 
ed himself beside it, close by its left. 

Interested by this singular proceeding, 
Louis Berson, who had worked himself 
along on his stomach to where he could 
catch a glimpse of the proceedings, 
watched with rapt attention. 

He saw the unknown lay his hat down 
on the floor, and heard him give an almost 
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soundless laugh as he rubbed his hands 
together, then silently again, he saw him 
take up a sheet of the school-paper and 
dip the goose-quill pen in the bottle of 
blue ink that sat on the table. 

Louis Berson softly slid his hand 
toward the pocket that contained his re- 
volver. 

He would let this madman write one 
more of his letters, and when he had fin- 
ished it, take careful aim and disable him 
with a bullet through the arm. Heaven be 
praised, he was an excellent shot, and the 
noise of the explosion would certainly 
draw the attention of the policeman on 
duty in the street. And this time he would 
be welcome. 

The man behind the Menace was taken 
in the trap at last. Would this be the end 
of the termite plague? 

But the man at the table did not do at 
all what Louis Berson expected. He saw 
him dip the pen in the ink, and then care- 
fully fix it between the fingers of the 
skeleton, tightening it in position with one 
of the screws whose presence had inter- 
ested the reporter a few moments before. 
Picking up the sheet of paper, he adjust- 
ed it under the left hand of the skeleton 
so that it was held firmly. With this ad- 
justment made, Louis Berson, hardly be- 
lieving his eyes, saw the unknown grip 
the elbow of the skeleton, and maneuver- 
ing it carefully, cause the hand that held 
the pen to go through the motions of writ- 
ing. 

Berson almost failed in restraining the 
exclamation of surprise that rose to his 
lips. 

He knew now why the handwriting of 
the Menace letters presented those irregu- 
lar features, and especially those queer 
jumps on the up-strokes. 

It was because it was not the hand of a 
man that had traced out the words. It was 
the hand of the skeleton, come back, one 
could say, from the kingdom of the dead, 
to hurl its threats of death against the 
living and all civilization. 

The composition of the letter took a 
long time, but Louis Berson paid no at- 
tention to the flight of the minutes. He 



saw the man only from behind, but he 
fixed every detail of his appearance in 
his memory and it seemed impossible that 
he would ever forget the vision of that 
shadow that crowned the hair, spread out 
like a halo and lit from beneath by the 
faint glare of the electric torch. 

All at once the light went out, and 
Louis Berson perceived that he had 
missed his chance. To shoot through the 
dark would be simply to show his adver- 
sary that he had been discovered, and 
unless he brought him down at the first 
shot, would only warn him. 

Louis Berson strained his eyes to pene- 
trate the obscurity, but behind the drawn 
window-curtains, no ray of light entered. 

He heard the vague sound of the trap- 
door being lifted again, and then the dull 
click as it fell back in place. He under- 
stood that he was once more alone in the 
studio, but before he made any move- 
ment, let several moments go by to avoid 
any chance of a sudden return of his 
enemy. 

Finally, he felt it safe to go down the 
stairway again, and going to the switch, 
turned on the light. 

The skeleton was at its place as before, 
but before it there was now a sealed yel- 
low envelope, addressed to “Monsieur 
Etienne Gromier, Premier, at the Min- 
istry of the Interior.” 

“Thus, it is not she who writes the let- 
ters, but she puts them in the mail,” con- 
cluded Louis Berson. 

And once more he smiled, one of those 
smiles which, in spite of dangers, is the 
result of looking at the comic side of 
life. For the faithful policeman outside 
the door had arrived at the point on his 
beat opposite the entry and was halting 
to exchange a few words with a col- 
league. 

And while he was doing it, no more 
than ten yards away from him was the 
man who was threatening to destroy civi- 
lization. And there on the table was one 
more of those letters which would cause 
the Premier a sleepless night and bring 
about another shakeup in the police force. 
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And Louis Berson, who had just put 
out the light once more and stood by the 
side of the skeleton, found something de- 
liciously comic in the whole situation. 

CHAPTER X 

The Edge of the Unknown 

• The sound of the key in the lock 

snapped Louis Berson suddenly to at- 
tention again. His long wait was over. It 
was daylight, and along the Rue Jean Do- 
lent outside, trucks were going by with a 
rattling of ironwork, while overhead was 
the hum of the daily airplanes. Paris was 
waking up. It was about six in the morn- 
ing. 

All night long, since the departure of 
the mysterious visitor, Berson had waited, 
hidden in a corner of the gallery, his at- 
tention on edge, his hand on his revolver, 
waiting for the slightest sign of life. But 
nothing had stirred; he had remained 
alone with the skeleton until the first light 
of dawn. At that moment, overcome with 
the fatigue of his vigil, he had sunk down, 
but the slight noise of the key in the lock 
had been sufficient to awaken him again. 
Now, all his senses on the alert, he waited 
behind the Spanish shawl for the arrival 
of whoever was coming in. 

Louis Berson had considered for some 
time what course to follow, but in the end, 
he had decided to wait and follow a plan 
of action that appealed most to his active 
spirit. 

He would wait till the girl with the 
mutilated finger came home, and there, 
with the accusing letter on the table be- 
fore the skeleton, he would demand the 
truth from her. 

And now she was at the door. 

He heard the key turn in the lock, and 
a moment later the light of the street slid 
across the floor as the door was opened. 
Silhouetted against it appeared a feminine 
figure, slight and fragile. 

He saw the girl close the door behind 
her, draw the bolt and, crossing the room 
to where a mirror stood, take off her hat. 

At that moment she saw the letter, and 
watching her face in the mirror, Louis 
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Berson imagined he saw in it an expres- 
sion of annoyance. 

Nevertheless, she took off her hat and 
coat and, crossing to the table, took up 
the letter and read the address on it. 

Hidden behind his shawl, Louis Berson, 
watching her every movement, felt the 
time for action had come. 

Standing up slowly, and taking care 
that the planks did not creak beneath him, 
he leaned over the rail of the gallery, and 
in a clear, sharp voice, cried out : 

“Yes, it’s one more of the Menace let- 
ters. And what mail-box are you going to 
put it in this time ?” 

If lightning had struck the building, 
the girl could not have been more fright- 
ened. Clasping the letter to her breast, she 
turned toward the gallery with a cry. 

And only then did she see Louis Ber- 
son, who, with his revolver in hand, was 
coming down the stairs. 

“You ?” she cried, her mouth wide open 
with surprise. “You? But what do you 
want here?” 

Berson, who had reached the bottom of 
the stairs, continued to advance, a frown 
on his face, looking at her keenly. 

She recoiled a step, so pale that she 
seemed about to faint, and leaned against 
the wall of the studio. The letter remained 
in her hands, clutched tight against her 
breast. 

Louis Berson gave her a sarcastic smile. 

"I am glad to see that this time at least, 
you are willing to recognize who I am.” 

She started, perceived the error she had 
made, and tried to correct it. 

“But aren’t you the student I met at 
the Sorbonne yesterday, and who helped 
me pick up my papers ?” 

Louis Berson bowed with a smile, and 
taking heart from his attitude, she seemed 
to think she had won. 

"But what are you doing here ? It isn’t 
a bit nice to have followed me like this, 
and to have gotten into my room like this, 
though I don’t know how you did it. If 
you don’t leave at once, I will call for 
help. There’s a policeman in the street 
outside.” 

She made a motion toward the door, 
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and he let her get clear across the studio 
before he answered. 

“Perhaps,” he remarked finally, “I am 
not only the student whom you met yes- 
terday in Professor Heyman’s lecture- 
room. Perhaps I am something even 
more than that.” 

She stopped, gazing at him to see what 
he would say next. Berson went on. 

“Perhaps we have already met .... 
somewhere else.” 

She turned sharply around, and Ber- 
son was struck by the change that had 
taken place in her face. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Perhaps you saw me when I was a 
prisoner in the same room with .... 
Melpomes !” 

The cry she gave was so piercing that 
Louis Berson feared the policeman would 
come. Her two hands had sprung up to 
her face, and she was looking at him now 
with the eyes of a hunted animal. Never- 
theless, in a voice that she strove to ren- 
der calm, she hurled at him. 

“I don’t know what you mean. Please 
go at once. If you don’t, I’ll have you ar- 
rested.” 

Louis Berson shook his head. 

“I think, not,” he remarked quietly. 

She repeated after him. 

“You think not?” 

“No. Because if you do that, I would 
simply tell the policeman to ask you to 
show him the letter you are holding so 
convulsively in your hand, and which is 
addressed to Monsieur Etienne Gromier, 
Premier. I have a little idea that at the 
Prefecture of Police they would be de- 
lighted to make the acquaintance of the 
young person who mails those letters, and 
to know who wrote them, that is, this 
remarkable friend of yours, the skeleton.” 

Louis Berson was about to go on, but 
he had not time. Before him, the girl, 
whose eyes had expressed a growing ter- 
ror, bent slowly on her knees and finally 
slid to the floor of the studio in a faint. 

“That was the one thing necessary!” 
remarked Berson. 

Taking a carafe of water from the 
table, he bathed her temples, and then 



carried her to the little divan where he 
himself had sat not long before. She final- 
ly came to herself and half opened her 
eyes. 

“Thank you,” she murmured with a 
smile. But then coming fully to her senses, 
she pushed him away with a shudder. 

“Oh, why ? Why ?” she repeated. “Who 
are you and what do you want here ?” 

Louis Berson was on his feet before 
her. 

“M on Dieu, mademoiselle, that’s just 
the question I was about to ask you! If 
one of us knows the other, it is you who 
know me, and for my part, I don’t either 
know you or your kind friends who ar- 
ranged that I should lose my memory. 
Only, you see, sometimes the best laid 
plans have their little faults. I did remem- 
ber, or rather, they made me remember, 
and here I am !” 

He still gripped his revolver, and she, 
stretched out on the sofa, contemplated 
him with those strange eyes in which he 
had said he had once seen pity. 

He was about to mention that fact, but 
changed his mind and turned the conver- 
sation to a subject that could not but be 
painful to her. 

“By the way,” he remarked, “how is 
Melpomes ?” 

She hurled herself upon him, and for a 
moment he thought she was going to try 
to seize his revolver, but she only gripped 
his wrist and shook it convulsively. 

“Ah, don’t! Don’t! Can’t you see how 
horrible it all is?” 

He worked free of her grip and seated 
himself on the sofa. 

“Oh, yes. Very. Only, what I would 
like to know is the reason for the little 
experiment they are making on him there. 
Can’t you give me any information ?” 

She did not answer, but Louis Berson 
noticed that her face showed that she had 
been touched. 

“Too bad. For the girl who visits con- 
demned prisoners at the Sante could 
doubtless tell a good deal if she wished. 
But I suppose that that will be explained 
in time, along with the rest.” 
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He turned the conversation suddenly 
onto another subject. 

“Tell me, do you conduct all your cor- 
respondence by means of this unengaging 
collaborator? Evidently, he is useful for 
throwing the police off the track. But as 
you can see, even this little trick is not in- 
fallible. Who had the idea? You ... . 
or the other?” 

He felt that he had hit the mark again, 
for at the last word, she trembled, and for 
a moment remained voicelessly looking at 
him. 

“What other?” she finally articulated 
as though with difficulty. “There is no one 
else here. There is only me — and I am 
mistress of my own actions.” 

Louis Berson cut her short. 

"Oh, I’m not going to say that you are 
not responsible for what you have done; 
although that remains to be proved. Only, 
I do say that there is ... . the other. 
The man who comes from underneath 
there, who lifts up the trap-door, and 
who — ” 

He had no time to finish the sentence, 
for the girl, with a stifled cry, bounded 
upon him once more, and this time with 
the evident intention of getting his 
weapon. 

For an instant they struggled in si- 
lence; but he was so much the stronger 
that he mastered her easily, and gripping 
her by the wrists, pushed her roughly 
back on the divan. 

She sat there panting, immobile, like a 
wild animal. He went on : 

“Curious occupation, that of your 
friend who pops in and out of trap-doors 
to write letters about the end of the 
world. I don’t know just why I didn’t use 
my revolver on him last night. But that 
time will come ; I’ll meet him again, even 
though I couldn’t make out his damned 
face.” 

•If Louis Berson had continued his 

fixed gaze at the girl, he would have 
been astonished at the change this pro- 
nouncement, or rather meditation, 
wrought in her face. She seemed to come 
out of a nightmare and sighed as though 



a load had been removed from her back. 
Her cheeks recovered a trace of their col- 
oring. 

But Berson had turned toward the 
skeleton as he spoke of the events of the 
night, and perceived nothing. When he 
turned back to the girl, he saw nothing 
but the mask of fear she had shown him 
before. 

“And you were the person who deliv- 
ered the letters? You know, no doubt, 
what was in them, and that all Paris is at 
this moment the prey of the terror they 
have caused. Queer amusement for a girl 
who goes to lectures at the Sorbonne and 
lives like quite a modern young woman. 
It’s true that that is about what one would 
expect .... from the guardian of Mel- 
pomes.” 

Once more he was able to notice that 
this thought disturbed her. 

“Stop! Stop,” she said in a low voice. 
“Please spare me that. I can hear his cries 
all the time. It’s awful.” 

He thought that she was going to speak 
and bent toward her. 

“But if you suffer from those cries and 
find them so awful, confide in me. Tell me 
the truth ! What are they doing with Mel- 
pomes? What do they expect to do with 
him? Why all these letters? Why all this 
mystery ?” 

She shook her head. 

“You won’t say anything?” 

“I can’t.” 

Louis Berson was annoyed. 

“Even to me, who have found you 
again, in spite of the trouble they took 
that I shouldn’t, and who is now at the 
heart of the whole affair? But listen, to- 
morrow, tonight perhaps, your friends 
will be arrested. And then it will be too 
late for you to speak and to save your- 
self. You are not going to try to per- 
suade me that you agree with those who 
are behind this distressing business, and 
after having martyrized Melpomes, have 
let loose this plague on Paris ? Save your- 
self, and leave them to their fate. After 
all, they can’t escape.” 

Louis Berson thought she was going to 
spring at him again. 
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She had risen, pale, trembling, with her 
hands clasped tight, and accented every 
word as she spoke. 

“It isn’t true. They are stronger than 
you and stronger than everything. If I 
work with them, it is because I wish to, 
out of my own free will, and because I 
admire them. They kidnaped you once 
when you threatened to annoy them, and 
you will fall into their power again when- 
ever they wish. Only this time they will 
kill you, and there will be nobody to de- 
fend you.” 

Berson looked at her coolly. 

“In other words, I will not have your 
protection this time?” 

She started. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Nothing! I only remember your eyes 
and the sadness there was in them when 
you came to my bedside.” 

She regarded him, and Louis Berson 
noticed that some of the blood had come 
back into her cheeks. 

“I don’t know what you’re talking 
about,” she went on. “But leave; leave. 
Why are you staying here to torture me ? 
What have I done?” 

Berson gave an amused laugh. 

“To me? Nothing. Only there is the let- 
ter you were going to mail, and which you 
should have mailed already. And besides 
there is all this whole business.” 

She hesitated a second, and then 
seemed to reach a decision. 

“Why won’t you understand that you 
are only endangering your own safety? 
You cannot resist. No one can resist. 
They are the strongest of all, and will 
sweep all this away.” She made a gesture. 

“All?” inquired Berson, hiding his in- 
quietude under a smile of irony. She 
went on in a voice that had an edge of bit- 
terness in it. 

“All. Paris, France, civilization, even 
mankind itself : What do you matter be- 
fore a power like this ? They will kill you 
or take you prisoner, like Melpomes, to 
make their experiments on. Now go, I beg 
you. I won’t say a word more. But leave !” 
Louis Berson reflected for a moment. 
Everything he had heard thus far had 



only hardened his intention of seeing the 
thing through to the finish. He decided to 
try a ruse, and with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders, seemed to have decided. She was 
still watching him, waiting anxiously for 
the words that would fall from his lips. 

“All right,” he said, “I’ll go. I don’t 
understand, obviously, what you are talk- 
ing about, and I imagine that you have 
spoken this way because you are at high 
tension. But I remember how you looked 
at me down there, where Melpomes was 
crying out, and I understand that you are 
trying to save me for a second time. Very 
well, I will leave.” 

“Thank you,” she said simply, with a 
sigh. 

She crossed the room to open the door 
for him, but he stopped her. 

“Ah, no, not that way. I don’t want 
anyone to see me in the street just at 
present.” 

She turned halfway around. 

“Through the garden? If you wish.” 
He shook his head again. 

“What do you mean ?” 

He pointed to the floor where the trap- 
door stood. 

“That way!” 

“You are crazy,” she babbled. 

“That way,” repeated Louis Berson 
calmly. “Otherwise, I will call the police- 
man who is outside the door. I will give 
him the letter .... and we will see.” 
She remained silent for an instant. 
“That’s a cowardly trick,” she pro- 
nounced finally, in a low voice. “You 
don’t know what there is down there.” 
“It is precisely because I want to find 
out that I’m going.” 

“No one has been down there, not even 
I, and if they found it out — ” 

“Oh, you’re going to snitch on me.” 

She turned at the insult and her eyes 
lighted up. 

“I have said already that you would be 
going to your death — or worse.” 

“Sooner or later. Permit me to get at 
that trap-door.” 

She held him by the arm. 

“No, no, don’t go.” 
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He looked at her calmly. 

“I know very well that it’s foolish, but 
I’m going to do it all the same. The fool- 
ishness after all, is not in going down 
there. It is in leaving you here because 
you are quite capable of shutting me in 
that tomb, or calling someone else of your 
gang. The only thing is that I think there 
are certain follies that one must commit 
in a lifetime, and if I go down there and 
leave you here, it is only because I believe 
you have too much heart — ” 

• He had turned back the corner of the 

rug and with the aid of a ring sunk into 
the floor, had lifted the trap. He examined 
the black hole that opened beneath him, 
and put his foot on the first rung of the 
ladder. But he paused for a moment to 
look at the girl on whose good will so 
much was now at stake. Upright and mo- 
tionless, she was looking at the floor, as 
though everything that was going on was 
the concern of someone beside herself. 

Holding the trap up with one hand, he 
began to descend. The door clicked into 
place behind him. He turned on his flash- 
light. The ground was still several yards 
beneath him. As though he were simply 
going out for a walk, he continued to de- 
scend. 

In the room 'he had just left, the girl 
stood motionless. The sound of the clos- 
ing trap-door had wrung a slight shudder 
from her. She remained there for several 
moments, but finally seemed to shake her- 
self out of it. 

Drawing the letter from her bosom, she 
read once more the address on it, and tak- 
ing up her hat and coat, began to prepare 
to go out. She was not gone for long. 

When she came back, she climbed to 
the gallery, and displacing a picture that 
hung on the Wall, drew from a little cabi- 
net hidden in the wall a wireless tele- 
phone. For a moment she was busy with 
a needle on the dial beneath the instru- 
ment, and then the tinkling of a tiny bell 
was heard in the studio. 

“Hello!” she said in a voice which be- 
trayed no sign of fear or disturbance. 
“Nothing to report. The necessary has 
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been done. But don’t come today, please. 
There are workmen about the house.” 

Somewhere, a voice asked if she feared 
anything from having the workmen about. 

“No danger,” she replied with a smile. 
“No one will come in here. I’ll keep a 
good watch.” 

And having, with this lie, for a second 
time saved Louis Berson, she returned 
the phone to its cabinet and joined her 
hands in a gesture of prayer that was al- 
most instinctive. 

For Louis Berson was on the way 
toward the heart of the mystery. And 
though she herself knew little of that mys- 
tery, she was afraid- — for him. 

CHAPTER XI 
The Infinitely Despicable 

• One thing struck Louis Berson almost 

as soon as the trap closed over his head 
and he began to advance along the single 
passage that opened before him — the 
heavy, damp atmosphere. He understood 
at once that he must be in that part of 
the catacombs of Paris which had been 
closed off to visitors ever since some of 
them began to collapse under the weight 
of the buildings above in 1950. But the 
air was not at all like that in the other 
catacombs he had visited, and no more 
like that in the sewers. There, it was al- 
ways cool, and sometimes really cold, 
while here there reigned a temperature 
that seemed to be growing every minute. 
A bitter, strong odor also hung about, 
something he was unable to identify, but 
which seemed to catch at his throat. But 
the curious thing was that it did not seem 
to make him feel in the least uncomfort- 
able. 

Knowing the spot on the Rue Jean Do- 
lent from which he had started, he tried 
to orient himself by the aid of a little com- 
pass that he wore on his watch-chain, but 
he soon gave up the effort. The turnings 
of the passage were too capricious and 
bore no relation to the streets above. 

When he entered the place, he had been 
greeted by a tomb-like silence, and in spite 
of his courage and the excitement of the 
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moment, he felt a disagreeable sensation ; 
he seemed already cut off from life. 

After a few moments, however, a 
strange noise, bearing no resemblance to 
any other he knew, became audible. It 
seemed to come from a long distance and 
consisted of a sort of whistling which any- 
one who knew what it was like would 
have compared to the hissing of a turbine. 

Berson stopped to listen more atten- 
tively to this noise, and somehow had the 
impression that there were other sounds 
combined within it, as the sounds of an 
orchestra are combined. 

“That can only be some kind of a ma- 
chine,” he thought. “And yet, what is the 
reason for this heat, which keeps grow- 
ing the farther I go ?” 

He pushed on, and at a turning, noticed 
something that had escaped his attention 
at first. 

All along the walls of the passage ran 
a series of strange tubes, resembling those 
in which electric wiring is carried, but 
giving the impression of being made 
neither of lead nor any other substance 
commonly used in industry. 

Louis Berson approached and exam- 
ined these curious conduits attentively. 

“They look like cement,” he ended by 
saying to himself. “But this is the first 
time I have ever seen electric wiring car- 
ried in cement. And who in the world 
would have put cement all along these 
kilometers of wire ? For the wall is filled 
with them, and it would have been a 
superhuman job.” 

Trying to solve the mystery, he pro- 
duced his pocket knife, and at the cost of 
dulling its largest blade, succeeded in 
opening one of them. The substance was 
so hard that the task was difficult, and he 
did not make a hole until he had ham- 
mered at the spot with a stone. 

To his great astonishment, the tube was 
empty. 

“No wires?” he remarked. “But what 
in the world are they for?” 

The question was answered in a few 
moments. He was contemplating the 
empty tube and the stone he had applied 



to it, when suddenly, a strange head ap- 
peared at the edge of his break. 

The body of the animal to which it be- 
longed was invisible, but the aspect of 
that head, protected by a shield of horn 
and accompanied by a pair of heavy pin- 
cers, like those of lobsters, was somehow 
so ferocious and Satanic, that in spite of 
himself, Louis Berson made a backward 
movement. 

Moreover, the head was not alone. Sev- 
eral others accompanied it, the bodies hid- 
den in the interior of the tube, presenting 
only their defensive arms at the opening. 

Berson, who did not yet understand, 
looked at them with wide eyes. 

Now several more insects had ap- 
peared, and it was easy to tell from their 
rhythmic and methodical movements that 
they were repairing the breach. 

An exclamation rose to Berson’s lips — 
“The termites!” 

Excited as he had never been before, 
he bent over to watch the invisible ad- 
versaries who were attacking Paris, and 
who he was contemplating face to face 
for the first time. But he took a quick 
step backward. 

With a sharp whistling sound, two in- 
sects whose form was different from that 
of the others, the pincers being replaced 
by a kind of little tube, had thrown at him 
a gelatinous liquid, the drops of which 
burned his fingers icily. 

At the same time, all the insects with 
pincers agitated their heavy heads, and 
emitted the same sharp whistling. 

In that obscure subterranean passage, 
the effect was positively terrifying. 

“The termites!” repeated Louis Ber- 
son in a whisper. “I am in the land of the 
termites, and that sound whose origin I 
could not fix is clear now. It is the sound 
of the gigantic termitary, which is some- 
where near here, and whose colonies are 
growing constantly, and threatening to 
undermine the whole city. Have I at last 
reached the solution of the mystery ?” 

He did not answer his own question, 
but watched with absorption the labor of 
repair. Protected by the soldier-insects 
with their pincers and their liquid-tubes, 
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the workmen were arriving two by two. 
After having found with their feelers— 
for they were blind — the place where they 
were to work, some of them deposited at 
the edge of the hole a tiny drop of some 
brown material exuded from their bodies, 
while the rest immediately dropped grains 
of sand on each drop of the brown liquid. 
This labor, infinitely small, but infinitely 
repeated, restored the breach with a won- 
derful rapidity. 

“Admirable,” thought Louis Berson, 
forgetting for the moment that he was 
watching the greatest enemies civilization 
had yet known at their work. “But I 
wonder what else there is in these tun- 
nels?” 

Leaving the termites at work, he went 
on. 

• Numerous galleries opened before him, 

but he went on without fear and with- 
out hesitation, straight ahead. The sys- 
tem of termite tunnels along the wall of 
the passage was a veritable Ariadne’s 
clue; they all converged toward a single 
point. 

The farther he advanced, the more op- 
pressive the heat became. It was a damp 
heat, like that just before a storm, a heat 
that seemed to make one feel sticky. The 
noise Berson had heard also grew louder, 
and had become so clear now that it gave 
the impression of a whole roomful of 
machines. 

And the sharp odor which he had 
noticed as soon as he reached the base 
of the ladder continued to float in the 
air. 

“It reminds me,” he remarked to him- 
self, “of the odor in the cellars of Nor- 
mandy, where they are making apple- 
jack.” 

He halted for a moment to try to fit 
the smell more definitely, when suddenly 
he gave a cry. 

Before him was a sort of vast amphi- 
theatre or rotunda, which must originally 
have been a quarry in the days of the old 
Paris, then built over, and what he saw 
in it was sufficient to explain his outburst. 

Where was he ? Was it possible that he 



was underneath Paris, only a few yards 
from the life and movement of human 
civilization ? 

He thought of the astronomer from the 
observatory whom he had pretended to 
visit the evening before and asked him- 
self if, after all, he were not dreaming 
of some existence on Mars or Saturn, 
induced by that memory. No, he was wide 
awake. What he beheld could not possibly 
be due to the imaginings of a nightmare. 

Occupying the whole of the ancient 
quarry, there was a series of construc- 
tions, reaching up by terraces, some of 
which, disappearing in the dark of the 
vaulted chamber, could easily have been 
twenty-five or more feet in height. Piled, 
mingling their bastions, flying arches, tur- 
rets, and towers in all directions, they 
looked like some legendary city of ro- 
mance in an illustration in a book of fairy- 
tales. Some of them resembled cathedrals 
or the old castles along the banks of the 
Rhine, while others seemed diminutive 
copies of the New York skyscrapers, with 
their set-back towers and massive bases. 
Everywhere there was a wild mixture of 
all the forms possible to architecture and 
the effect was that of some architect's 
dream. And it was from the bases of these 
fantastic palaces and towers that the tun- 
nels issued to find their way through the 
passages of the catacombs. 

Everything was grey-white, the grey- 
white of cement, and in the pale glare 
of the electric torch, there was something 
almost incredible about it all. 

Louis Berson gave a low whistle. 

“The great termitary,” he said in a low 
voice, and in the tone there was some- 
thing of the fear of man before the things 
that go beyond his ken. 

He stepped toward the nearest of these 
termite palaces. With its roof-edges 
turned slightly upward at the ends, it was 
not a bad model of some Chinese pagoda. 

He touched it with his finger and was 
astonished at the hardness of the material. 
It was, in fact, like cement or limestone, 
and he thought that nothing less than a 
charge of explosives was capable of mak- 
ing any impression on it. 
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“And yet our military engineers,” he 
thought, “are proud of their concreted 
casemates. They have a lot to learn from 
a termitary.” 

He continued his exploration, throwing 
the rays of his torch here and there across 
the white masses, when a whistling sound, 
clearly recognizable, was heard. He 
turned the light in that direction and saw 
that he had not been mistaken. At a small 
opening — for ventilation, doubtless — two 
heads armed with the lobster-like pincers 
were on guard. 

Holding his hands before his face to 
protect his eyes in case one of the tube- 
termites was also on guard, he bent to 
examine the nearest of these openings. 

A blast of heat, as though from a mini- 
ature furnace, met him. 

“Then this,” he thought, “is the explan- 
ation of the temperature here. The ter- 
mites are normally tropical insects and 
need a high, constant temperature to live, 
and since they don’t find it here in Paris, 
have installed some heating system of 
their own. How many centuries man took 
to discover how to heat his dwellings! 
And yet they say that our civilization 
moves rapidly.” 

He continued his tour of inspection. 
Except for the occasional sharp whis- 
tling of the soldier-termites posted at the 
ventilation openings, no sound was audi- 
ble in the rotunda. But from the interior 
of the termitaries came the sound like 
that of machines which had so much in- 
terested him, and which could only be 
the multiple slight gratings made by the 
insects at their work. 

“I wonder how many millions of them 
there can be in that thing?” thought Ber- 
son, “and what kind of work they are 
doing inside those buildings ?” 

He remembered the dead and injured, 
victims of the collapsing buildings and 
die ruined warships, and the memory 
made him clench his fists and kick angrily 
at the base of one of the giant termitaries. 
The shock was not even perceptible, and 
there was not even a whistled warning 
from one of the soldier insects to show 
that the inhabitants had been disturbed. 



He was ashamed of his impulsive move- 
ment. 

“But is civilization really at the mercy 
of these infinitely despicable insects, 
from the base of the scale of evolution ?” 
he cried out aloud, without knowing that 
he had done so. “Impossible! Man is the 
master of the world, and man will win out 
in the end!” 

A voice which seemed to come from 
the depth of the shadows replied: 

“Man is lost. His days are counted. We 
are on the threshold of a new era.” 

• In this nightmare country, where he 

had imagined himself the sole human 
presence, this voice, coming as though 
from beyond the grave, wrung from Ber- 
son a cry of surprise. His astonishment 
was such that he let the electric torch 
drop. 

For a moment he held his breath, won- 
dering whether he had imagined that 
voice or whether it really existed. Then 
he bent to hunt for his light. It had gone 
out when it fell, but as he groped for it 
and pressed the button, Louis Berson 
gave a sigh of comfort. The light flashed 
on again and he was delivered from the 
fear of being alone in the dark with that 
disembodied voice. 

Turning the beam in the direction from 
which it had come, and with his band on 
the butt of his revolver, he pressed for- 
ward cautiously. A gigantic termite struc- 
ture, looking like a picture-book illustra- 
tion of the Tower of Babel, was right 
before him and he had to go around it. 

All at once he started and stopped, 
motionless. 

Several yards before him a man was 
sitting on a stone. He was looking straight 
ahead and seemed to be unconscious of 
his surroundings. 

For a moment, the two men remained 
face to face, wordless and motionless. 
Finally, the other, who was an old man 
with white hair and the white coat of a 
laboratory worker, gave the first sign of 
life. 

“Lost! Lost!” he repeated, stretching 
out his arms. “Man has had his chance 
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on this earth, and has lost it. Tomorrow 
another type of civilization will follow 
his.” 

Louis Berson’s brain, paralyzed by the 
strangeness of the encounter for a mo- 
ment, had returned to action, and a flood 
of words rose to his lips, but the other 
who was gazing at him fixedly did not 
give him a moment to utter them. 

“Who are you, and what are you doing 
here ? Ah ! I understand ; you are one of 
those who have come to surrender to the 
conquerors. But even that will be useless. 
The sign of the angel of death is set upon 
the earth. To the last man, to me even, 
even to him, all, all will disappear and 
that will be the end of the human race.” 

He gave such a burst of laughter that 
it echoed back from the cupolas and tur- 
rets of cement, and Louis Berson felt 
that he was dealing with a madman. Who 
was he? And what was he doing here? 
And who was the mysterious him of 
whom he had spoken with such reverence, 
lowering his voice as he did so ? 

He was about to question the other, 
when it occurred to him that to recall that 
mad brain to reality might be to lose his 
chance to learn anything. No, the best 
thing to do was listen. In his curious 
monologue, the lunatic might well give 
precious information about this whole 
business, whose secrets he seemed to know 
so well. 

The old man had lifted his arms toward 
heaven, and cried out in a prophetic tone. 

“Oh, false and accursed human race, 
to whom was given all that is beautiful 
in life and which has not been able to use 
it well! You who have soiled everything 
you have touched and have converted the 
instruments which the thought of God 
inspired into weapons of hatred! Human 
race, which on the earth, in the waters, 
in the air, has sown the whirlwinds of 
vengeance and hatred, beware! Repent- 
ance is too late; the day of your disap- 
pearance from the surface of the globe 
has come. Behold the mysterious hand 
which writes upon the wall — Mene — you 
have been weighed and found wanting; 
Tekel — you have been judged and found 



guilty; U par sin — you will be hurled into 
forgetfulness, and even your name will 
vanish from the earth. Your day is done!” 

This imprecation was accompanied by 
another burst of wild laughter. Louis 
Berson put his hands over his ears. That 
laugh made him almost physically ill. He 
did not wish to hear more. Little by little 
he had approached the madman. 

“Enough !” he cried. “Give it a rest !” 

His voice seemed to touch some hidden 
spring in the old man. 

“You are right enough! Do not pro- 
fane the mystery, since it is here that is 
being prepared the end of mankind. The 
sun that sets above is red as blood, red as 
glory. Let men look well at it for the few 
evenings that remain to them. It will set 
at last on all the things of which they 
think themselves the masters, and it will 
set for all eternity. Think of the profound 
peace that will reign ! There will be noth- 
ing but the bare planet, as in the days 
before man rose, to cover it with his fires 
and blood.” 

Troubled, in spite of himself, by these 
prophetic words heard in that strange 
place, Louis Berson answered. 

“And when will this Golden Age be- 
gin ?” 

The old man lowered his voice : 

“ Shhh ! Can’t you hear them? They are 
the horde ; they are millions, and they are 
advancing to the assault. There are so 
many of them that they could never be 
counted. They will take everything, 
throw down everything, for they have the 
invincible wisdom of the mass. Listen 
to them ; listen to them ; can’t you hear the 
sound of their breathing? But that sound 
is even more than their breathing; it is 
the pulsation of their souls. Listen, listen ; 
it is like the mounting tide.” 

There was nothing to hear but the 
monotonous beat of the great termitaries. 

“The sound of the death of civiliza- 
tion !” babbled the old man turning a lack- 
lustre eye on the reporter. 

The latter was abruptly seized by a 
wave of anger. 

“The death of civilization!” he ex- 
claimed, tapping his foot against the base 
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of the termitary. “My poor fellow, don’t 
you see that it is only the sound made by 
these insects? A little sulphuric acid in 
this mess or a stick of dynamite, and how 
long will it all last?” 

The old man did not seem in the least 
disturbed. He merely smiled. 

“Yes, you men would say something 
like that in the pride of your supposed 
strength. You will build cruisers. And 
now where are the cruisers, and the bar- 
racks, and so many of your other build- 
ings? They are in ruins and all the rest 
will soon follow where they have gone.” 

Once more the fury of prophecy 
seemed to descend upon him. He reached 
out to seize the reporter by the arm. 

“Listen ! Why should man be the mas- 
ter of the world forever? Other beings 
were created long before him who had 
as good a right, if not a better one, to 
possess the planet. By chance, because he 
was the most intelligent, the strongest, or 
because it was the desire of the Supreme 
Will, he became the master, and his civili- 
zation has been the only one important for 
the world. But do you believe that he is 
the master of the other planets as well? 
Now a new race is rising, stronger and 
more intelligent, because it counts its 
numbers by the billions and because they 
are at peace with each other, are willing 
to devote the will of the individual to the 
good of society. And man will disappear 
as the races that preceded him have dis- 
appeared.” 

“The termites?” asked Louis Berson, 
not knowing whether to laugh or to take 
the utterances of this madman seriously. 

“Yes, the termites, who were masters 
of the globe millions of years before man 
appeared upon it with his temporary cul- 
ture, and who have succeeded in per- 
petuating themselves by creating a form 
of social organization such as no other 
race has ever possessed. Ah, but men are 
fools! They fortify their frontiers against 
other men and look upon them as their 
only enemies. And they do not see that one 
of these days the infinitely despicable in- 
sects with whom they have not deigned 
to spend a moment are sapping the foun- 



dations of their power and rising to take 
their places. 

“Look into the future and see our 
planet as it will be — an immense termi- 
tary, without men, where peace will reign 
forever.” 

Loosing his grip on Berson’s arm, the 
old man sank back on the stone from 
which he had half-risen, and his eyes 
vague, seemed to fall into a kind of 
dream. 

“But why?” pursued the reporter, who 
was beginning to perceive that behind this 
insanity lay the key of the mystery. 

“Because a man has willed it !” replied 
the old man. “A man who hates his race, 
who has willed to take his vengeance on 
his brethren in this fashion. A man who 
knows more of science than all the other 
scientists of the earth. He has come, and 
he has accomplished what no one ever 
accomplished before him — he has suc- 
ceeded in bridging the gap between the 
mind of the termites and the mind of 
man.” 

“And the bridge is ?” continued Berson. 

The old man seized him once more by 
the arm and pointed toward the nearest 
termitary. 

"Look. A soldier watches at the en- 
trance of the tunnel and behind him the 
laborers are at work. None of them have 
any sex. And nevertheless, if tomorrow 
the queen, who assures the continuity of 
the termitary, should die, they know how 
to make one of these sexless creatures 
into another queen to replace her. How ? 
Scientists have spent centuries uselessly 
searching for the secret. But then came 
he. He understood how it was done, and 
now the secret is a secret no longer. A 
man has solved the mystery of the insects 
and how to communicate with them. And 
he is using that knowledge so that human- 
ity shall die ! 

“Ah, the fools who imagine that it is 
only a blind force, without direction, that 
is turned against Paris. Perhaps they will 
understand the truth some day, but it will 
be too late then. After Paris, the termites 
will extend over France, then over all 
the other countries, then over all the con- 
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tinents. It is necessary that the human 
race disappear. He has willed it so.” 

“But how can he direct these attacks ?” 
exclaimed Louis Berson, convinced in 
spite of himself by the sincerity of the old 
man. “He is not God, after all. How can 
he communicate with these inferior be- 
ings ?” 

“He can, and that is sufficient. Does 
not nature live and move on a system of 
vibrations ? And is not all thought itself a 
vibration ? He has lifted the veil. And he 
understands what they are saying to him 
as well as they understand what he com- 
mands.” 

• Louis Berson pulled away with a quick 

movement and looked at the old man. 
Something came back to him ; he remem- 
bered the attention the girl with the 
mutilated finger had given to Professor 
Heyman’s lecture. It all fitted in ; the regu- 
larity of the labors of the termites, the 
precision with which they brought down 
this building or that. If what the old man 
said were true, it explained everything. 

Nevertheless, he refused to admit it. 
The man was mad. 

But already the other was going on. 

“Why should the vibrations of the great 
and of the little be different essentially? 
Radio waves are received by all sets, no 
matter what their size. The voice is not 
needed when thought alone can do the 
work. And he was the first to really 
understand this and by means of it he 
has broken down the wall never crossed 
before. Now that the great secret has been 
solved, I am working on another one.” 

“A secret?” 

“Yes. This one — the entirety of the ani- 
mal is nothing; it is the cell alone that 
counts. And with what he has learned by 
listening to the termites, I will be able to 
do what they have done. I can change the 
cell. I can create.” 

The old man seemed to yield to a new 
wave of excitement. Looking around him 
as though to avoid anyone who might 
overhear him, he came close to Louis 
Berson and spoke in a stage whisper. 

“In the beginning I studied nothing 



but the cell. But now, I can do better 
than that. He gave me a whole man ! And 
it is on him I am working now.” 

Louis Berson made a sudden move- 
ment of horror. 

“A man?” 

“Yes, a man. For I am going to do like 
the termites; I am going to be able to 
change sex. I will be the master of life. 
Whatever may be the cost, whatever the 
suffering necessary for the great experi- 
ment, I will succeed in creating. God him- 
self suffered and made man suffer at the 
beginning of the world.” 

Louis Berson felt a wave of nausea at 
the train of thought evoked by the other’s 
words. He remembered the body of Mel- 
pomes, attached to that strange electrical 
bed, and once more heard his cries. 

“I can create !” continued the old man, 
spreading out his arms. “I am carrying 
the labor of humanity to its final point 
before it shall be ended forever. What 
matters after that? I am willing to die, 
for I am equal to God !” 

Carried away by his excitement, the old 
man had risen to his feet and, pacing 
rapidly around the big termitary, was lost 
in the shadows. His voice became weaker, 
and he spoke on as though he were talk- 
ing to himself. He seemed to have alto- 
gether forgotten the man who stood be- 
side him only a moment before. 

Left by himself, the young reporter 
hesitated for a moment as to which pas- 
sage to take. To go straight ahead and 
follow the old man in whatever direction 
he had taken was a risky business; lie 
might easily fall once more into the hands 
of the man who had appeared in the 
studio the night before, and who seemed 
to be the master of the whole enigma. 

In spite of the prophetic exaltation of 
the old fellow, much of what he had said 
was evidently sober fact. Nothing else 
could explain it. And to run into the 
scientist who was behind all this, alone, 
and with no defense but his one revolver, 
would be to risk certain failure. Even if 
he, Louis Berson, did not count in such a 
combat, it was his duty to carry back his 
information to those who had trusted 
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him. Nobody knew where he was but the 
girl, and she belonged to the enemy. He 
would disappear without a trace and the 
great drama of the destruction of civiliza- 
tion would roll on to whatever end he 
chose to give it. 

No, it was only too certain that a man 
had succeeded in communicating with the 
insects. And remembering the words of 
Professor Heyman, Louis Berson asked 
himself why no one else had thought of so 
simple a solution to the plague that was 
attacking Paris. 

He decidedly could not go on. He must 
return and give, to the world the informa- 
tion that chance had placed in his hands. 

He gazed into the dark and was able to 
make out the form of the old man, leaning 
against a near-by termitary, his ear 
against one of the structures. 

“Tomorrow’s civilization,” murmured 
Louis Berson to himself, “I wonder if 
he’s right.” 

And closing his eyes, he tried to imagine 
the impression our world would make on 
some inhabitant of a planet a thousand 
times larger than this one. 

The sound of our factories, our trains, 
our machines, our airplanes, our crowds, 
of our joys and our sorrows — would they 
not all sink into the confused murmur 
which represents the life of a race? And 
the theoretical visitor would be incapable 
of speaking our languages, even if he had 
heard them at all. Would he not look 
down on all human activity much as a 
man looks down on the struggles of a 
termitary ? 

• A sharp whistle, three times repeated, 

drew the reporter from his thoughts. 
'Almost instinctively he snapped out his 
torch and put his hand to his revolver. 
Someone was coming. 

Once more the whistle launched its 
triple appeal, this time accompanied by 
the barking of a dog. 

Berson stood still, wondering whether, 
after all, he would have to fight for his 
life there in the dark. A man might easily 
miss him among the passages, but a dog — 

He concealed himself behind the corner 



of a termitary and waited. The barking 
approached rapidly, but the old man, who 
had also heard it, was moving about. 

Louis Berson heard him murmur some- 
thing quite indistinguishable, and a mo- 
ment later, the sound of his footsteps was 
audible. 

He was walking slowly, but in the 
direction from which the barks had come, 
and the reporter breathed freely once 
more, for his departure removed the 
immediate danger of discovery. It was al- 
most certain that the dog, once he met 
him, would not come any farther. 

As he waited, a series of rapid and joy- 
ous barks showed that the animal had 
found his recent companion. 

“The danger is over,” he said to him- 
self. “Next thing is to get back into the 
open air with my information.” 

Nevertheless, he could not resist the de- 
sire to look at the termitary for one last 
time. 

Turning on his torch again, he bent 
over the structure nearest him, searching 
for one of the openings. A shrill piping 
informed him that the soldiers were keep- 
ing a careful watch. 

“Watch ! Watch !” said Berson. “Go on, 
give the alarm. I’m watching too, and 
when I tell what I have learned here, we’ll 
see who is the best watcher in the long 
run.” 

After a little difficulty, he succeeded in 
finding a passage that seemed to be the 
correct one, and once within it, the clue 
of the termites’ own tubings carried him 
straight along. 

Finally he succeeded in reaching a por- 
tion of the catacombs with which he was 
familiar. But here a new thought, which 
had been rising at the back of his mind for 
some time, and which he had not wished 
to give room to, insisted on being heard. 

“And what if the girl in whom I have 
a little too chivalrously confided, has 
taken the ladder away? How will I get 
out of these passages where so many 
others have died?” 

But his fears were quickly laid at rest 
as the ladder shone before him in the 
circle of his torch. 
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He tapped gently at the trap-door, not 
wishing to startle the girl by a too-sudden 
arrival, then tapped louder. No answer. 
He climbed up a step and bent double, 
thrust at the trap with his head and shoul- 
ders, half opening it. The room was 
empty. 

Leaping out of the hole and letting the 
trap fall back into place, he inspected the 
studio which he had come to know so 
well. It was almost with a feeling of dis- 
appointment that he finally admitted that 
the girl had indeed vanished from the 
place. 

As his inspection turned toward the 
table of the skeleton, he had an impres- 
sion that there was a piece of paper be- 
tween the fingers of that individual that 
had not been there before. 

He went to take it. 

As he expected, it was a note for him, 
written in a feminine hand and unsigned. 

“Tear this up as soon as you have read 
it,” was written in the blue ink, “for if 
anyone knows that you have been in there, 
it will be the end of me. I don’t know 
what you have found, but I’m afraid. I 
beg you to stop while there is still time. 
I know that no obstacle will halt them.” 

Louis Berson read it through twice and 
was about to tear it up, when, thinking 
of something, he refolded it, and with a 
smile, slid it into his coat pocket. 

He went quietly to the door, and with 
his hand on the knob, turned for a final 
glance at this room into which he had 
come like a thief and where he had made 
such startling discoveries. He looked at 
the little gallery, the divan, the skeleton, 
the big Spanish shawl, and nodded his 
head imperceptibly. But an observer 
would have been altogether unable to 
penetrate the direction of his thoughts. 

A moment later, he was closing the 
door behind him and stepping out into 
the Rue Jean Dolent. It must be nearly 
noon. 

A few steps away, the policeman was 
slowly walking his beat past the door of 
the prison. A taxi stood before the door. 

The sound of a truck bounding over the 
uneven paving of the street drew his at- 



tention. It was one of those news-trucks 
— the cam-cams as they were called in 
Paris — maintained by the great news- 
papers to roll through the streets, dis- 
coursing the latest news. Berson stopped 
to listen to its loud speaker. 

“Hello! Hello!” it clamored. “Read 
Nouvelles du Monde for the latest news. 
Cabinet crisis approaching. M. Rouleau- 
Dugage attacks the government. Is the 
Eiffel Tower attacked by the termites?” 

The voice died away in the distance and 
Louis Berson frowned. 

“Rouleau-Dugage attacking the cab- 
inet? The Eiffel Tower attacked? Things 
are moving along even faster than I ex- 
pected. I wonder if our friends down 
there are hurrying things up ?” 

He leaped into a passing taxi, and giv- 
ing the address of his paper, fell back into 
a corner of the cab and went to sleep at 
once. 

For it was more than forty hours sinca 
he had slept, and even when danger is 
pressing, Nature asserts her demands. 

CHAPTER XII 

The Hurrying Menace 

• The stopping of the taxi woke Louis 
Berson with a jerk. He was in front of 
the Nouvelles du Monde office and a 
crowd larger than any he had ever seen 
there was gathered around the building, 
waiting for the announcement of the lat- 
est news. It was only with some difficulty 
that he succeeded in working a passage 
through it, and clambering rapidly up the 
great stairway inside, he hurried to the 
office of the editor-in-chief. 

He met his chief just coming out of the 
radio-room, and flung a question at him. 

“What’s the news?” 

Jean Sorlin gave an exclamation of joy 
at seeing him, but replied with a single 
word. 

“Bad!” 

And without stopping to say more, he 
pulled the reporter after him toward the 
office. 

Louis Berson took in the situation at 
a glance. There was anxiety in the drawn 
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face and weary figure of his chief, and it 
was easy to see that he also, had hardly 
slept during the last forty-eight hours. 

As the door closed to behind them, the 
editor spoke. 

“Did you succeed? What have you 
found out? Do you think there’s any 
hope?” 

Louis Berson made a gesture of dis- 
couragement. 

“That depends on the meaning you give 
to those words. I have found out a good 
deal, but I wonder if it is what we want 
to know — ” 

And without even pausing to sit down, 
speaking in a nervous tone that contrasted 
sharply with his habitual calm, Berson 
told the story of his night of adventure, 
and of the strange message of death for 
civilization that he had received. 

On his feet also, as though to be the 
more ready to swing into action, Jean Sor- 
lin heard him out to the finish without 
interrupting and then spoke for the first 
time. 

“Then the threats of the Menace must 
be taken seriously 7” he inquired. 

“Unless we wish to wait and see 
whether they will be made good before 
doing anything about it. But what is going 
on here ? Why all the people out there in 
the street, and what does this news about 
the fall of the cabinet and the approaching 
fall of the Eiffel Tower mean?” 

This time it was the editor’s turn to 
make a movement of discouragement. 

“My dear Berson, it is not merely a 
few dead that we are dealing with today, 
it is death itself. While you were risking 
your life to spy out the enemy’s country, 
things have been moving rapidly here. 
Several new centers of infection, several 
new spots attacked. Almost every hour 
now some building falls. And the worst 
of it all, especially from the viewpoint of 
keeping the public calm, is that private 
dwellings are no longer safe. The apart- 
ment-buildings are beginning to go like 
the public buildings before them.” 

“But what about the Chamber? This 
cabinet crisis?” 

The editor-in-chief shrugged. 



“We can only wait and see. Since this 
business began, Rouleau-Dugage has been 
playing his own game and trying to get 
Etienne Gromier out. He wants to be 
Premier himself, and all the evidence 
seems to show that he’s going to make it. 

“As a matter of fact, what he has done 
is to give to one of the newspapers every- 
thing the members of the government had 
agreed to keep secret. Everybody in Paris 
and the rest of the world knows now 
about the notes predicting the destruction 
of the three cruisers and, for that matter, 
about all the other Menace letters. You 
will have no difficulty in seeing why people 
are nervous. Rouleau-Dugage is making 
a speech to demand that the government 
declare what it intends to do in this crisis. 
Of course he has handed in his resigna- 
tion as Minister of the Air, but that’s 
only because he hopes to exchange it for 
the premiership.” 

“Do you think the cabinet will fall?” 

“I hope so ; otherwise there is liable to 
be a mob that will give another turn to 
the matter. You know, it’s a course not 
without danger to put the public suddenly 
face to face with reality when the reality 
is as grave as this one. If there is a 
panic . . . .” 

He did not finish his sentence, but the 
movement he made told the rest of the 
story. 

“Only,” he remarked, sitting down at 
his desk, “it’s essential that Etienne 
Gromier be informed at once of the re- 
sult of your investigations. I admit that I 
don’t quite see how that’s going to help 
him in this political crisis, but he ought 
to have all the help we can give him. What 
time is it? Quarter after one. The Cham- 
ber is already in session. But with 
Rouleau-Dugage speaking, it will last 
some time. He’s a long-winded creature. 
Gromier will be at his bench. Pass me the 
phone-visor, will you?” 

Berson, who had worked with Jean 
Sorlin on numerous occasions, had no dif- 
ficulty in finding the desired instrument 
among those with which the desk was 
littered. 

Jean Sorlin manipulated several of a 
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series of buttons on a keyboard attached 
to a movable table at his side, and holding 
the receiver to his lips, beckoned Berson 
with a gesture. 

Leaning over the editor-in-chief’s 
shoulder, the latter gazed at the little 
opaque screen which was at the crest of 
the phono-visor, and waited. At once a 
voice was heard which both of the audi- 
tors recognized without difficulty. It was 
the voice of -Rouleau-Dugage which, from 
the speaker’s tribune at the Chamber, was 
rumbling along with its charges against 
the government. Sorlin pressed another 
button and on the screen appeared a little 
fragment of the assembly of men who 
were listening attentively with their faces 
all turned in the same direction. 

"Let’s find Gromier,” murmured the 
editor-in-chief, more to himself than to 
his collaborator. 

He was slowly turning a little disc on 
the keyboard, which, as he swung it, re- 
vealed different sections of the Chamber ; 
and finally stopped. He had found the 
ministers’ bench, and in the center of the 
screen the silhouette of the Premier was 
visible. 

He also was listening attentively to the 
speech, motionless in his place. But from 
his uneasy face, from the nervous move- 
ments of ; his fingers, which were twisting 
and untwisting a fragment of paper, it 
was easy to see how much disturbed he 
was. 

"We must tell him right away!” said 
the editor. “How will we get the message 
to him ?” 

He had pulled a sheet of paper toward 
him, and now proceeded to write. 

“How’s this ?” he asked. “Louis Berson 
is back. He has discovered the secret. A 
man has found out how to control the 
termites and direct their attacks. You 
must agree to his conditions at once, or 
it will be too late. A delay may be fatal. 
Jean Sorlin.” He had been writing as he 
pronounced the words, and having 
signed his name, held the sheet out to 
Berson. 

The latter read it and signed assent 
with a movement of his head. 
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• Jean Sorlin took the sheet again and 

slid it into the opening in a machine 
which looked rather like one of those 
apparatuses with which railroad and air- 
plane tickets are stamped. Pushing a but- 
ton and working two more discs, he 
turned his eyes back to the opaque 
screen and waited. 

Down there in the Chamber, a slight 
tinkling sound came from the desk in 
front of the Premier. The two men saw 
him turn his head, then look down at a 
screen like the one they were using, placed 
at his side and protected from prying 
eyes by a light cover. 

The message written by Jean Sorlin 
had just appeared upon it. 

He read it, and 1 the two in the editor’s 
office could follow on his face the traces 
of the emotions it produced. He was about 
to answer in the same manner, doubtless 
to demand further details, when a sound 
of applause, followed by shouts, obliged 
him to turn back to the Chamber. 

It was Rouleau-Dugage, who, after 
having spoken for an hour and a half, 
was now throwing all his weight into it. 

“I said,” he clamored, “at the beginning 
of this discourse that it was the worst of 
policies to have left this house in complete 
ignorance of the facts which alone could 
have thrown any light on the recent series 
of events, and which alone should have 
furnished the basis for any decision. I 
kept silence because silence was imposed 
upon me, but I can do so no longer, for I 
believe that this house and the whole 
country have a right to know the whole 
truth. 

“And now, turning toward Monsieur 
the Premier, whom I see in his place, I 
ask him the following questions : What 
measures does he intend to take to over- 
come this plague and bring us back to a 
state of security? Has he a plan? Let him 
reply to these questions without evasion 
and without hesitation, for the life of a 
great country awaits his reply.” 

Once more there was an outburst of 
applause, mingled with cries and objurga- 
tions, but already the President of the 
Chamber, after having brought down his 
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gavel to call for silence, was pronouncing 
the words for which everyone waited. 
“Monsieur the Premier will speak.” 

Rising, and without a glance to the 
right or left, Etienne Gromier strode to 
the tribune and mounted its steps. 

Thanks to the ebonite disc under his 
fingers, Jean Sorlin could follow his 
progress and did not lose him from the 
screen. He was impressed by the pallor 
of the Premier’s face and by the curious 
hesitation that seemed to mark every 
movement. 

Finally, in the death-like silence which 
reigned for a few minutes in the chamber, 
the Premier pronounced the short oration 
which is still to be found in every account 
of that exciting day, and which was soon 
to be carried through the world by every 
device of modern publicity. 

He traced briefly the history of the af- 
fair from the day when the first letter, 
quickly confirmed by the catastrophe to 
the three cruisers, had come to announce 
the danger to him — the greatest danger 
that had yet menaced civilization. 

“But even then, could I give this news 
to the public without being certain?” he 
demanded, turning toward the seat where 
Rouleau-Dugage sat among his friends. 
“In the beginning no one would have be- 
lieved it; later, it would have created a 
public panic that would have been worse 
than any outside danger. I did not believe 
that I had the right to do that until all 
means of overcoming the plague had been 
tried.” 

He slipped rapidly over the events fol- 
lowing the disaster to the cruisers, de- 
scribed the cabinet sessions, and turned 
to the question of the attitude of the Min- 
ister of the Air. 

“One member of the government,” he 
announced, “has thought it good policy to 
act on his own initiative. I say to him only 
this — that if he had not done so, I myself 
would have announced the whole thing 
to the public within twenty-four hours.” 

A violent shout of protest from 
Rouleau-Dugage, helped out by all his 
friends, cut into the oration at this point. 

Etienne Gromier, undisturbed, waited 



till the Chamber had become still again, 
and then, gripping the front of the tribune 
with both hands, looked out over the hall. 
It was evident that the deputies under- 
stood that the decisive moment had come. 
There seemed a strange tension in the air, 
reflected from the faces of those present. 

“M o n s i e u r Rouleau-Dugage,” con- 
tinued the Premier, “has summoned the 
government to answer his questions with- 
out evasions. He wishes to know what 
measures must be taken to overcome the 
plague and bring back the customary state 
of calm and security. To these questions 
I can reply with a certitude I did not have 
fifteen minutes ago, but which I have now, 
thanks to confidential information which 
has just reached me. The only measure 
possible to take is to come to terms.” 

There was a moment of uneasy racket, 
in which one could distinguish a few sen- 
tences. “With whom ?” “Who are you go- 
ing to come to terms with?” “No eva- 
sions !” 

“With the man who alone is responsi- 
ble for this plague. A mad or half-mad 
scientist who has found a means to direct 
the labors of the termites, and who will 
cause their attacks to continue until we 
adopt his point of view.” 

“What do you mean?” asked someone. 

“I do not believe I am betraying any 
secret when I say that a young journalist, 
Louis Berson, has made an investigation 
into this business which has been crowned 
with complete success. The man who is 
the master of the plague is known to 
him." 

“And may I ask what you mean by com- 
ing to terms ?” inquired Rouleau-Dugage, 
rising in his place. 

The Premier’s voice took on a sudden 
touch of weariness. One would have said 
that in the ten minutes of his speech, he 
had grown older by ten years. 

“Paris is threatened with ruin,” he 
went on, “and human civilization has 
never been so much endangered. Gentle- 
men, I have spent hours of doubt and 
agony in the silence of my office, and I 
would not wish to my worst enemies such 
hours as I have just been through. 
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“Today, in the face of the growing 
menace, and knowing what I now know, 
that no means in our possession can over- 
come the attack of these insects, and that 
their attacks, if not ended at an early 
date, will extend so far that even their 
present master cannot end them, I believe 
that there is only one thing to do — a thing 
that will be a cruel shock to our pride, 
but nevertheless the necessary thing, the 
only measure that can bring us through. 

“The man, whose name we do not yet 
know and who directs these attacks, does 
so to assure the triumph of an idea which 
may not be altogether correct, but which, 
nevertheless, represents an ideal. It is in 
the direction of this ideal that all of us 
wish to progress, for that matter; and 
our own children will perhaps benefit 
from the trials through which we are 
passing, for the triumph of this ideal will 
liberate them from an overwhelming bur- 
den. Gentlemen, as. a proof of the good 
will of France, I propose her complete 
and immediate disarmament, a step which 
will be followed at no distant date by 
every other country threatened as we 
have been threatened, and a step which 
will be the first toward universal peace.” 

If a bolt of lightning had fallen into 
the chamber, the effect could not have 
been more dramatic than that of these 
words. 

A death-like silence welcomed the end 
of the Premier’s speech, and then, with 
the exception of a few communist depu- 
ties who applauded as though to break the 
roof down, the whole assembly burst into 
a chorus of imprecations, whistling, 
hisses, and shouts, amid which could be 
distinguished the words, “Treason!” and 
“Resign !” while Rouleau-Dugage, on his 
feet at the foot of the tribune, and with 
his arm upraised, cried, “Never! If you 
are afraid, go!” 

It was like a wave of sound. 

Pale, facing this mob which had been a 
deliberative assembly a few moments be- 
fore, the Premier remained immovable, 
without saying a word, his arms crossed. 

Finally, making use of a brief period 
of calm, he gathered up his papers. 



“The Cabinet resigns!” he announced. 
But nobody heard him; his voice was 
drowned in the clamor of applause which 
rose as nearly all the members turned 
toward Rouleau-Dugage, the coming Pre- 
mier. For there was obviously no one else 
who could now be entrusted with the 
formation of a government. 

.... “There!” announced Jean Sorlin, 
breaking the connection. “That’s all 
right, but I fear it is going to do very 
little to calm the public, and that we are 
in for some serious times. The only thing 
that has been achieved is that Rouleau- 
Dugage has at last reached the post he 
wanted. It remains to be seen whether 
events will let him stay there long.” 

At this moment, there was a clamor 
from the crowd outside that rose so loud 
that it drew Jean Sorlin’s attention. 

“Doubtlessly the result of the events in 
the Chamber,” he remarked, “unless it is 
some new piece of disagreeable news.” 
Connecting with the radio room, he 
asked to have the news that had just been 
transmitted to the crowd repeated. 

“Hello! Hello!” announced the voice 
of the speaker. “Everything points to the 
conclusion that the Eiffel Tower is now 
undermined. Although the effects of the 
termites’ work are not visible to the naked 
eye, they have been registered on the sci- 
entific apparatus in the tower.” 

“The Eiffel Tower!” repeated Louis 
Berson, with a kind of fear in his voice. 

“Yes, the Eiffel Tower — the symbol of 
our mechanical civilization,” repeated 
Jean Sorlin. “That’s hardly a good sign 
for the premiership of Rouleau-Dugage 
to begin on.” 

CHAPTER XIII 

The Fall of the Eiffel Tower 

• Doubt was no longer possible. 

The thing was known at the Press Bu- 
reau, where every day correspondents 
from the world over gathered in the ex- 
pectation — rarely deceived — of hearing 
some sensational news, exactly at half- 
past ten. But even before that, at 9:20, 
the Ministry of the Interior had received 
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warning by an urgent radiophone message 
from the post in the tower itself. 

As the loud-speaker had said, the thing 
was not yet perceptible to the senses, but 
the precision instruments in the tower it- 
self had registered the facts. A slight and 
continuous movement indicated the in- 
sects at work beneath one of the four pil- 
lars that upheld the structure. 

The termites were attacking the Eiffel 
Tower. 

Although the order to keep the news 
secret until more ample information was 
at hand had been given, it had neverthe- 
less filtered through somehow to the jour- 
nalists, and from them to the people of 
Paris. By noon there was no one in the 
city uninformed as to the threat to the 
tower. 

As might be expected, there was a gen- 
eral flow of people toward the neighbor- 
hood, and in a brief space of time, the 
Champ de Mars was filled with those who 
had come to assure themselves with their 
own eyesight of the existence of the tow- 
er, and of the menace to it. It stood im- 
passively in the center of the throng, 
while down its sides flashed, as always, 
the advertisement of a firm of airplane 
manufacturers. There was nothing to in- 
dicate that the subterranean work was go- 
ing on. The very silence of the old struc- 
ture seemed to defy the ages and comfort 
the timorous among the throng. Contem- 
plating it, no one could believe that any 
attack could threaten the existence of the 
steely giant. 

Those who had looked at and knew how 
to interpret the instruments in the struc- 
ture itself, did not partake of this opti- 
mism. They knew what the faint trem- 
bling of the seismographic needles, mov- 
ing across their dials, meant. 

On the next day, all hope died. An up- 
heaval of the earth, certainly small, but 
nevertheless perceptible, could be seen by 
every passer-by. All at once, the emotion 
in the capital grew and spread, and there 
was visible a phenomenon not seen since 
the last war — uneasy crowds stirring 
around the Place de la Concorde and 



throwing their waves against the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

The appearance of the troops with their 
tanks and airplanes kept matters from 
becoming serious, and a speech by the 
new Premier, M. Rouleau-Dugage, re- 
stored some degree of calm, though with- 
out in the least helping the condition of 
the famous tower. 

Two days went by in alternate fear and 
hope before the fatal fourth of June, 
which laid a black mark across the his- 
tory of France and brought so many ef- 
fects throughout the entire world. 

That morning Louis Berson had been 
busy drawing up a detailed report of 
everything connected with his journey to 
the headquarters of the termites, together 
with whatever deductions he had drawn 
from the experience, and finally making 
an end of the business, he decided to visit 
the tower. 

On the evening before, he had had a 
long radiophone conversation with Jean 
Sorlin. 

“Attacking the tower,” the latter had 
explained, “is really a master-stroke on 
the part of our enemy down there. As I 
remarked the other day, that tower is real- 
ly the symbol of our civilization. If they 
really bring it down, it will be an irrepara- 
ble blow. Remember the effects of the de- 
struction of Rheims in 1914 and of the 
bombardment of Montparnasse in 1947 
— everything seemed to go to pieces. I’m 
genuinely afraid of what will happen if it 
goes, especially with that imbecile, Rou- 
leau-Dugage, at the head of affairs.” 

Leaving his home quite early in the 
morning, Louis Berson, who had nothing 
special to do, had gone to lounge around 
the Lion of Belfort. It was about the time 
when the girl with the mutilated finger 
would be due to return to her studio, and 
without admitting it even to himself, he 
somehow hoped that he would meet her 
and speak to her. 

His expectations were unrealized, and 
after having wandered about the section 
for about half an hour, he decided not to 
waste any more time, but to hurry along 
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to where his work, as well as curiosity, 
called him. 

One thing had impressed him while he 
stood by the Lion — the utter silence that 
reigned in the streets and their emptiness. 
No passer-by was on the sidewalk, and in 
the street, no trucks, no cars, while the 
roofs lacked their customary sight of two 
or three helicopters poised for the take- 
off. He might have been in a city of the 
dead. 

Louis Berson imagined that it might be 
because of the earliness of the hour, but 
once he had reached the Boulevard Mont- 
parnasse, he quickly changed this opinion. 

Here there were any number of people, 
even more than one might have expected. 
The curious fact was that instead of going 
here and there in all directions, all of them 
seemed drawn toward a single spot as 
though by some invisible magnetism. 

Louis Berson understood ; and if he 
had not understood, the silence of all these 
walkers would have enlightened him. 

There was something retiring in their 
attitude, as though none of them wished 
to talk about what they all thought. 

A single unit in this silent crowd, Louis 
Berson followed the current without any- 
one paying him the slightest attention. 
Around him were representatives of 
every class of society from the workman 
in his blouse to the obviously rich manu- 
facturer. But none of them gave the 
slightest attention to his fellows. And the 
quantity of women and children in the 
crowd was astonishing. 

He swung past the church of St. Ger- 
main-des-Pres, where the crowd flowed 
into the Rue Bonaparte to emerge pres- 
ently on the banks of the Seine and join 
the mass that was already there. On the 
other side of the river a similar mob was 
visible, while the stream itself was cov- 
ered with boats and gliders, and over- 
head there swung a vast tangle of all 
classes of airplanes. 

“Everybody in Paris has come to the 
funeral of the tower,” murmured Berson 
to himself. “Sorlin was right when he 
spoke of it as a symbol of our civiliza- 
tion.” 



• Along the front of the Invalides, lines 

of soldiers were arranged, arms in 
their hands, to form an impassable bar- 
rier. Berson noticed that more soldiers 
were stationed in front of the Chamber of 
Deputies, these in full equipment with 
their new armor and their gas masks on. 
He shuddered slightly at the sight. 

“And they imagine in there that they 
have taken all the precautions necessary 
against an outburst of anger or fear on 
the part of this crowd!” said Berson to 
himself. “That’s something that Etienne 
Gromier never would have done. This 
isn’t a crowd, it’s the whole city, almost a 
whole nation. What can the soldiers do 
against them, if, indeed, they are willing 
to do anything?” 

He raised his head, interested by a 
growing murmur which seemed to be run- 
ning through the mob up ahead. 

The tower was visible, there ahead, 
light and delicate, picked out against the 
sky. 

A voice cried something which domi- 
nated the confused murmur of the mass, 
and the phrase it cried was immediately 
taken up throughout the whole body, as 
though everyone were glad to give vent to 
his feelings. 

“It’s tipping! It’s tipping!” 

Louis Berson looked up and, in spite of 
himself, was stirred by what he saw. The 
photos shown the evening before on the 
luminous screens had not prepared him 
for what he now saw. The work of de- 
struction had visibly advanced during the 
night. The tower, which for nearly a hun- 
dred years — for by a sort of cruel irony 
a committee had just been formed to or- 
ganize an exposition in commemoration 
of its building, a century before — which 
for nearly a hundred years had stood 
straight up against the sky like a sentinel, 
was clearly leaning in the direction oppo- 
site to the Trocadero. 

And suddenly a movement swept 
through the growing mass of people. The 
first ranks, pushed on by those behind, 
had burst through the barriers that had 
been set up to hold them back, and the 
whole mob poured into the spaces thus 
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opened. No police service could have re- 
sisted this wave of assault. He himself, 
carried away in the hurricane of moving 
forms, found himself at the edge of the 
Champ de Mars, face to face with a line 
of barbed wire defended by black troops 
armed with machine guns — a barrier 
which the crowd did not venture to attack. 

Behind the troops, the park was occu- 
pied by tanks and armored cars, their mo- 
tors running, ready to swing into action, 
and behind them again, little posts of sol- 
diers on guard around the base of the 
tower. 

Beneath the struts of the tower itself, a 
detail of army engineers, under the per- 
sonal command of the Governor of Paris, 
together with numerous other officers and 
scientists, were busily working at some 
task whose purpose was not quite clear. 

Those nearby saw them proceeding 
with various injections of toxic solids 
and gases into the ground, but from their 
gestures and attitudes it was clear that 
the results were not as good as expected. 

Dull explosions sounded at irregular in- 
tervals from the grounds around the tow- 
er. Small dosages of nitro-glycerine and 
pyro-glycerine were being exploded there 
in the hope of ending the attack, but the 
damage they caused the termites hardly 
compensated for the damage wrought to 
the foundations of the tower itself. 

A flight of airplanes drew Louis Ber- 
son’s attention for a moment. They were 
flying low and seemed specially interested 
in the row of houses along the edge of 
the park surrounding the tower, where a 
feverish activity reigned. 

Glancing back at the tower, then at the 
buildings again, Louis Berson understood 
the reason for this haste. The tower was 
leaning toward these structures, and when 
the monster of steel fell, it would un- 
doubtedly crush them. 

Louis Berson tried to imagine the noise 
it would make, and closed his eyes. 

The crowd had become quite silent 
again. Aside from the regular sound of 
the muted explosions and the motors of 
the airplanes, there was no noise around 
the tower. The silence was like that ob- 



served in a sick room; the great tragedy 
of the century was about to take place. 

An hour, then another, passed in this 
way. But nobody seemed to pay any atten- 
tion to the flight of time, and the after- 
noon was already well on its way before 
suddenly — and without the slightest 
warning — events began to speed up. 

Up to this moment, in spite of the lean- 
ing position of the tower, a little beat of 
hope seemed to run through the crowd. 

But at 3 :45 the last chance vanished. 
There was a sinister cracking sound 
throughout the whole gigantic structure; 
its angle with the ground diminished in 
a jerk. 

A cry of fear followed the sound of 
rending steel, and by a natural impulse, 
the crowd made a movement toward the 
rear. 

And then things moved so rapidly that 
only a few observers in the crowd were 
able to relate them exactly. 

Beneath the structure a sort of panic 
seemed to seize on the staff and engineers 
who surrounded the Governor of Paris, 
who had been at their useless task there 
for the last three days. The General was 
speaking with his officers and with a man 
in an overcoat, who, it was discovered 
later, was none other than the Director of 
the Inventions office, and who proceeded 
to establish connection with the men in 
the tower itself by means of his portable 
radiophone. 

On the arrow that formed the crest of 
the tower, a flag appeared, placed there by 
a man who climbed to tie it there. Every- 
one in the crowd understood; it was the 
last gesture of defiance on the part of the 
men placed there, who were evidently re- 
fusing to leave their posts. 

At twelve minutes after four, after a 
last salute to the tower and to the officers 
who remained at their post on its summit, 
the Governor of Paris left the danger- 
zone, and, with his engineers, retired to 
the river bank, behind the line of tanks. 

In the houses where it would fall, Sene- 
galese soldiers were hurrying the inhabi- 
tants and their possessions out. One of 
the circling airplanes over them dropped 
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a smoke ball to signal that all had been 
emptied. 

There remained only to wait, and as it 
waited, the crowd was a witness to one of 
the most splendid gestures of that terrible 
day; one of those things that shows the 
French character at its noblest. 

It had become a tradition that at five 
o’clock, the radio broadcasting post on the 
tower should broadcast one of the works 
of the masters of modern music. 

On that day, at exactly five o’clock, the 
radio listeners of the world heard from 
their instruments the announcement: 

“Hello! Hello! Eiffel Tower speaking. 
An unforeseen event, over which we have 
no control, will doubtless interrupt this 
concert before it is finished. We beg your 
pardon. Meanwhile the Eiffel Tower will 
broadcast its music as usual. Vive la 
France!” 

As though nothing at all were taking 
place, as though it were the most ordinary 
thing in the world, the concert began. 

At a quarter after five, a small cave-in 
near the tower was noted, and its inclina- 
tion increased. And at five-thirty-five, the 
event came. 

At first it was only a prolonged crack- 
ing sound, as though something within the 
tower itself had broken. Then the top of 
the tower seemed to wave for a moment 
before it bent for the last time. 

A few seconds seemed to last for cen- 
turies; then the peak of the tower de- 
scribed a wider and wider arc, and then 
with a sound like thunder, with the burst- 
ing of steel cables that were broken with 
explosions like those of shells, the whole 
tower, the pride of Paris and of France, 
bent and crashed, its upper part break- 
ing off before it reached the earth and re- 
duced the houses at the side of the park 
to fragments. 

There followed an irresistible move- 
mept of all that frightened mass of hu- 
manity. Women were thrown down and 
trampled on, men fought to get away, 
children were crushed. 

Hurled to earth by the first movement 
of the panic, and protected to some extent 
by the body of a woman who was thrown 



down upon him, Louis Berson at length 
crawled from beneath to find himself in 
the midst of a scene which resembled a 
battlefield. 

The tower was down. 

CHAPTER XIV 
Paris as a Desert 

• “They’re beating it. Look at them down 

there, will you ?” 

From the airplane piloted by his friend, 
Ernest La Folette, the poet, whom he 
had met a few minutes before near the 
central airplane station, Louis Berson 
bent to contemplate the spectacle at his 
feet. 

Ernest La Folette had told no more 
than the truth; they were all beating it. 
Not a single road leading out of the city 
but what was black with people, and 
around the auto and railroad stations 
there were collections like iron filings 
around a magnet, the people hastening to 
get away from the accursed city. 

It resembled nothing so much as an ant- 
heap whose inhabitants, by common 
agreement, had decided to abandon it; 
and from the height at which they were 
flying, the whole tragedy of the city was 
visible. 

It had begun on the morning after the 
fall of the tower. As Jean Sorlin had pre- 
dicted, the shock of that event had 
brought home for the first time to the 
people of Paris, the extent of the danger 
that menaced them. 

The railroad stations were jammed as 
they had never been jammed before, and 
even the augmented train service that had 
been installed since the first buildings 
came down proved quite inadequate. 
After a new proclamation, the Govern- 
ment had been forced to call upon a whole 
division of troops to maintain even a sem- 
blance of order. 

Entire families could be seen waiting 
in the streets for the hour when they 
would be able to leave, their portable be- 
longings crudely bundled up and piled 
about them. Nobody wished to remain in 
the crumbling houses any longer. 
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As for the attackers, one would have 
said that, conscious of the victory they 
had gained, they thought of nothing but 
turning the defeat of humanity into a 
rout. For the destruction of buildings 
proceeded now with a rhythm more and 
more rapid. 

This time, as though with the precise 
intention of stirring the already fright- 
ened masses, it was the home alone that 
they attacked, and although summer had 
not yet fully come, hundreds, of people 
were to be seen camping in the squares, 
the parks, and every other open space, 
living under tents like some new kind of 
civilized savages. 

And to complete the general misery 
caused by this mass attack on the dwell- 
ings of Paris, came two pieces of news 
that ruined the last efforts of the govern- 
ment to restore something like calm. 

The first was the announcement — 
greatly exaggerated, as it turned out — 
that the termites were attacking the build- 
ing where the savings of the people were 
stored — the Grand Livre de l’Epargne, 
the national savings bank — and all those 
who had put a little money by for their 
old age suddenly found themselves faced 
with the prospect of seeing their last re- 
sources wiped out. 

The second was a rumor, only too well 
confirmed, although the government 
clamped down a strict censorship on the 
news, that traces of termite damage were 
observable along all the railroads leading 
out of Paris. The people were to be 
caught in the unhappy city like rats in a 
trap unless they abandoned everything 
and fled on foot. 

There followed a series of scenes recall- 
ing the great defeats and retreats of the 
war of 1914 in Belgium and Serbia, or 
that of 1947 in Holland and Denmark. 
From the first moments when the news 
got abroad, the airplane companies had 
been stormed by those anxious to fly from 
the city. But after several trips, at prices 
which only the richest could afford, the 
directors of the flying organizations ac- 
cepted the advice of their engineers and 
determined not to bring their machines 



back to Paris. The rumor ran that the 
aerodromes were all attacked by the in- 
sect-invaders and that the police had for- 
bidden the landing of any more machines, 
as they might carry the termites to other 
portions of France. 

The population was thus reduced to its 
own resources and along every road lead- 
ing out of the doomed city it was possible 
to see a curious assemblage of vehicles of 
every type and date. If the situation had 
not been so serious, it would have been 
ridiculous. 

Now, with the exception of a few buses 
making their last trips, there was hardly 
another auto in the whole of Paris. The 
manufacturers, with a generosity that de- 
serves mention, had flung open their fac- 
tories and given to the public the cars, 
many of them half-finished, that stood 
within. But along the roadsides leading 
out of the city there was visible for miles 
a wild conglomeration of broken and 
ruined vehicles, pushed to the side and 
over, burned and destroyed in the flight 
for life. 

“Nice people down there!” remarked 
Ernest La Folette, while the airplane, 
after having descended low over the Ver- 
sailles road, was getting its elevation back 
again. 

Louis Berson did not answer. He had 
lifted a pair of glasses to his eyes and 
was contemplating the long black ribbon 
of humanity pressing along the road. 

The floor ran like a veritable river, 
slowly, with occasional halts, sudden 
starts and then again halts. One thing 
was astonishing — the docility of all that 
mass. It was no longer a mob; it was a 
flock, but a flock without a shepherd. 

Ernest La Folette jabbed Berson with 
his elbow. 

“And think!” he said, “that there are 
i.. that crowd girls who only yesterday 
believed in a life of pleasure, side by side 
with moralists, bankers, pastors. All 
thought they were sure of the tomorrow. 
And now look at them. And all were 
brought there by one of the smallest of 
the insects, which has exposed them in 
their true colors. If only for this, I bless 
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you, insects ! You have avenged us, all the 
thinkers, all the poets of the world!” 

He gave a burst of laughter. Louis Ber- 
son shivered. Gaiety over such a business 
struck him as misplaced. The pilot had 
cut out his motor, and was circling over 
the city. From beneath the sound of bells 
reached them. 

“The church bells of the city ringing 
for the last time,” explained the pilot, 
turning toward his passengers. “After 
the religious procession which will take 
place today from Montmarte to Notre 
Dame, the bishop has ordered all the 
priests to leave the city.” 

“The death-knell of civilization!” pro- 
nounced Louis Berson slowly, as the 
motor was turned in again and the air- 
plane soared, to arrive over the center of 
the city. Everything there was empty, in 
strange contrast to the feverish activity 
reigning at the exits from the place. Not 
a soul was visible around the shops and 
the cafes; all the shutters seemed down. 
Around the fragments of the ruined 
Eiffel Tower not a single passer-by 
stirred. If there had only been one or two 
trees growing in the streets, the city would 
have resembled some abandoned town of 
the jungles. Even over the Ministry of 
the Interior, the flag no longer floated. 

For two days before, the Cabinet had 
acceded to the proposal of M. Rouleau- 
Dugage to transfer the seat of govern- 
ment from Paris to Algiers. 

The motives given were certainly very 
fine; it was necessary that the govern- 
ment have full freedom of action to or- 
ganize the struggle against the termites 
and to prepare against the day when it 
would return victorious — but people were 
beginning to be a trifle suspicious of offi- 
cial motives. 

The airplane was swinging over the 
Place de la Concorde. Berson touched the 
shoulder of the pilot and pointed out the 
landing stage near his office. He would 
have to go there to get his last instructions 
before the office of the paper moved, like 
the rest of Paris, to some more secure 
place, but his mind was made up as to his 
own course. His place, if he had any place 



at all, was in Paris. Knowing what he 
knew, it was only there that he could ren- 
der any service. 

Another thought, an idea which he 
would not admit even to himself, mingled 
with this one. 

The girl with the mutilated finger cer- 
tainly would not take part in the general 
exodus from the city. She would remain 
in Paris with the rest of the band in which 
she played so ill-defined a part, and it 
would be strange indeed if he did not find 
her somewhere again. 

Berson sprang out as the plane reached 
its landing stage and La Folette followed. 

“Aren’t you going to stay in the ma- 
chine?” the former asked. 

“No!” replied the poet, with a strange 
exultation in his voice. “I will stay here, 
my dear Berson. I will stay, because I 
will, for the first time, be able to live the 
kind of life I have wished. Ah, these 
crowds, with their factories and autos, 
they torture me. I will stay here alone 
with the silences and compose poetry. 

“And I will be master of everything I 
survey!” 

He had spoken with a gradually rising 
voice, flinging his arms about. Berson 
gazed at him. 

“But what are you going to do? How 
will you live ?” 

“What am I going to do ? I’m going to 
live like a poet. This city is mine ; I will 
simply go to the Louvre; I will find the 
room of Louis XIV, sleep in his bed, and 
live like a king.” 

Louis Berson smiled as he strode off. 

“What in the world has got into him ?” 
asked the pilot in astonishment. 

“Guess he drank a little too much.” 

The pilot was surprised. “And before 
taking an airplane flight, too!” 

CHAPTER XV 
The Days of Fear 

• If Ernest La Folette dreamed of being 

the only living human being in a dead 
city, it must be admitted that he was not 
permitted to realize his project as fully 
as he had hoped. 
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From the fourth of June on, Paris had 
indeed become an abandoned city, but it 
was very far from being a deserted cily. 

There remained all those who had: ab- 
solutely nothing to lose — those queer be- 
ings who never emerge into the light of 
day except on the occasion of great catas- 
trophes and riots, and who seem to hide 
under stones, like larvae, during periods 
of prosperity. 

They were visible in the streets, hesi- 
tantly at first, then unchallenged masters 
of the situation, as they raided the empty 
houses, pillaged the stores, and conducted 
an existence that would have been the 
terror of honest citizens if any had re- 
mained. 

It can be said that in proportion to its 
population, there were more crimes com- 
mitted in Paris after the abandonment 
than in the whole of its history. The si- 
lence of the night was broken with the 
sound of brawls or cries of pain, and 
every morning there would be found in 
the gutter another little collection of mur- 
dered prostitutes and terrorists and gang- 
sters, killed and tortured as they had done 
to others. 

A few people, like Louis Berson, re- 
mained in the city from a sense of duty, 
and among these was Etienne Gromier. 

When the departure of the government 
and the deputies was announced, the lat- 
ter had declared his firm intention of re- 
maining. Surrounded by a few of his 
friends, he had formed a sort of Commit- 
tee of Public Safety in the ruined city, 
and had been made president of it by ac- 
clamation. 

But what could this handful of men do 
in the great city ? They could try, as Gro- 
mier said to Berson who had come to 
place himself at the committee’s disposi- 
tion. And little by little a kind of social 
life was organized while, little by little, 
the destruction of Paris went on, and its 
buildings crumbled to earth one by one. 

Sometimes, after having wandered 
around the Lion of Belfort in the hope, 
always illusory, of meeting the girl with 
the mutilated finger (he had found her 
studio boarded up), Louis Berson would 



return to his habitation in the evening, 
along the edge of the Seine, and could 
see the dark mass of the Louvre on the 
opposite bank, one of its windows marked 
with a square of light. 

“The poet’s revenge !” he murmured 
to himself with a smile. 

And he tried to picture Ernest La Fo- 
lette, alone in the great palace with what- 
ever company he had picked up on the 
street, sleeping in the great bed of the 
king, and doubtlessly cooking his food 
over a few fragments of wood in some 
gigantic Renaissance fireplace. 

Several times it had occurred to him to 
call on the poet, but he had always re- 
nounced it. 

In only one respect Paris remained 
connected with the outside world. The 
radio apparatus of the city preserved the 
last traces of the mechanical civilization 
that was crumbling to ruin, and every day, 
at the usual hours for news broadcasts, 
Louis Berson went to the silent office of 
Nouvelles du Monde, sometimes alone, 
sometimes in company with Etienne Gro- 
mier and his friends, to hear the voices 
from Algiers where the government held 
forth. 

In the beginning, the tone of the news 
was frankly optimistic and with reason. 
There was nothing about Paris in the 
broadcasts ; the news came from the rest 
of France and the world, where every- 
thing seemed going for the best, and a 
new life was being erected. 

“The calm before the storm,” remarked 
Etienne Gromier, shaking his head. “If 
the tale told by your friend of the cata- 
combs was true, Berson. and everything 
seems to show it was, it is silly to imag- 
ine that they are going to stop there, and 
that our scientist friend has exhausted his 
resources with the destruction of Paris. He 
is preparing for something new. I don’t 
know what it is, but we will see.” 

It was not long before it became evi- 
dent what the new attack would be. 

Not more than a week had passed be- 
fore there was a change of tone in the 
daily news broadcast. 

There was nothing precise that one 
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could put one’s finger upon, but somehow 
there was a suspicion that the public was 
being prepared for something. It would be 
an exaggerated hope to imagine that an 
immediate victory over the insects could 
be attained. Certainly, there was no doubt 
of the ultimate triumph of mankind ; but 
the struggle was a hard one and might last 
a long time. Then came a reminder of the 
retreat of 1914 and the turning of the 
tide at the Marne. 

It was clever, but it deceived no one. 

Especially Etienne Gromier. 

“There’s something happening, and the 
government knows what it is,” he de- 
clared to his friends. “They are taking 
their precautions in advance; and from 
the tone of this broadcast, it must be 
something really serious.” 

Whatever it was, if he had still been 
Premier, he would have been the first to 
know about it. For, several days before, 
written on the same school-paper, en- 
closed in the same yellow envelope, and 
addressed in the now-familiar blue ink, a 
letter with the postmark “Orleans” had 
been placed in the hands of M. Rouleau- 
Dugage. 

THE TIME FOR REPENTANCE HAS 
PASSED. IT IS TOO LATE. ONE CITY IS 
DEAD; THE REST OF HUMANITY WILL 
FOLLOW. THE MENACE. 

M. Rouleau-Dugage, who had been 
imagining himself the savior of his coun- 
try for having moved the seat of govern- 
ment from Paris to Algiers, was seized 
with a fit of trembling when he read this 
missive. 

He laid it down on his desk and looked 
at it for a long time, his eyes wide open. 

He wondered if after all, the Menace 
was not finished. Not wishing to take any 
risks with his cabinet, he showed the mes- 
sage only to the President. 

The latter, who was by no means 
friendly to the politician, seemed at first 
desirous only of reassuring him. 

“Do you really imagine,” he inquired 
after a few minutes of thought, “that this 
should be taken seriously? We are some 



hundreds of miles from Paris, and there 
is a sea between us.” 

Rouleau-Dugage would have given 
anything to be able to say that he saw in 
the letter nothing but a vain threat. But 
he knew too well the enemy he was deal- 
ing with. 

“But then what are you going to do?” 
inquired the President ingenuously. “Can 
you decently go before the Chamber and 
ask for what you were the first to refuse, 
only a few days ago — the disarmament of 
France?” 

“If I did that, there would be another 
cabinet upset,” confessed Rouleau-Du- 
gage. “And even if I managed to work 
up a majority to vote such a proposition, 
it would be to risk a revolution in the 
country, which would find itself de- 
ceived." 

“Ah, then you admit it! You know, 
even the news that the Menace is ready to 
strike elsewhere is going to excite people 
terribly, and if he does strike, I fear there 
will be consequences.” 

And thus, desirous of preparing the 
public mind for what might be expected 
to follow, Rouleau-Dugage had set the 
government news agencies to work send- 
ing out reassuring, but troubled mes- 
sages, which, without giving any definite 
details, prepared the public for calamities 
to come. 

And they came, more rapidly than even 
the politician had imagined. But it was 
only by the mysterious underground tele- 
graph of rumor that people heard about 
them. 

• One evening, Etienne Gromier, after 

having dined with a friend, received a 
visit from Louis Berson. 

The reporter was breathless and 
seemed to have been running. 

“The government is coming back!” he 
announced as soon as Gromier had opened 
the door for him. 

The former Premier frowned. The 
news was altogether too unexpected not 
to surprise him. 

“The French government?” he in- 
quired. 
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Louis Berson, who had seated himself, 
completed the news. 

“The official news bureau announced 
that the Premier, M. Rouleau-Dugage, 
accompanied by several members of his 
cabinet, will leave Algiers tomorrow eve- 
ning for Paris, where he will meet the 
premiers of England, Germany, and Italy 
in an international conference.” 

Etienne Gromier stirred, and then 
stared at his interviewer. 

"But, Berson — ” 

He hesitated an instant and then com- 
pleted his sentence. 

"But that looks very much like a coun- 
cil of war. You understand what it 
means ?” 

* Louis Berson looked at him silently, 
but without replying. The same thought 
had come to him. 

“It means simply, Berson, that the 
Menace has ceased to be national. It has 
attacked not only France, but all Europe. 
He has kept his promise. He is attacking 
the whole of civilization.” 

There was a moment of complete si- 
lence in the room. Both of the men un- 
derstood the gravity of the situation. 

Etienne Gromier went to the window 
and opened it. Outside, Paris was visible, 
sad, deserted, lightless, without a sound, 
utterly lacking in all that made it once the 
gayest city in the world. 

Was the rest of the earth destined for a 
similar solitude, and was the day ap- 
proaching when its present master would 
have to give place before a miserable 
horde of insects? 

Etienne Gromier passed his hand 
across his forehead to drive away the vi- 
sion and turned back toward the young 
reporter. 

“Well, in any case,” he remarked, “that 
will put an end to a useless quarrel. But 
it has always been the same. Even in the 
days of the fall of the Eastern Empire, 
the struggle between the reds and the 
greens divided the people into two enemy 
factions. Today, we are at last agreed that 
it is necessary to admit the importance of 
the statements of the man we have been 
so foolish as to call a madman. We know 



what he wants and we know that noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing, is impossible for 
him to accomplish. It has been one of the 
best arguments of those who see nothing 
really serious in the Menace that it has 
been confined to Paris thus far. They 
have been telling us that the German and 
Italian cruisers perished ingloriously on 
the day of their launching through some 
fault of construction, and have been ask- 
ing why, if the happenings here in Paris 
were due to the same cause, there had not 
been attacks in Germany and Italy. 

“The answer has been slow in coming, 
Berson, but here it is. And moreover it 
seems that England, in spite of her splen- 
did isolation from continental problems, 
is in the same boat that we are. But I 
wonder exactly what has been happen- 
ing?” 

The answer to his question came over 
the radio, at first with reserve, and then, 
as the days passed, with full details. For 
the frightened government did not dare 
use the last weapon that remained to it — 
the censorship. 

The curious thing was that, as the peo- 
ple of France heard that other nations 
also were attacked, it seemed to afford 
them a queer kind of comfort. And in 
Germany and Italy also the first attacks 
of the Menace were received more with 
curiosity than fear. 

Warned, several days in advance by 
letters similar to that received by the 
French government, the foreign minis- 
tries knew what they were dealing with 
from the first. Unfortunately, the only 
things they did not know were the points 
to be attacked, and the means of localiz- 
ing or avoiding the resulting damage. 

The government papers, on instruc- 
tions from high authorities, had already 
prepared the people for the attack. The 
task was performed with an ingenuity 
that was truly remarkable. . 

Thus one of the most important dailies 
of Rome published a long and interesting 
study by a leading scientist on “the in- 
fluence of the seasons on the prevalence 
of fleas” and terminated the articles with 
the statement that, in view of the existing 
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meteorological conditions, it was not at 
all surprising that termites had appeared 
in Europe. 

The study, reprinted throughout the 
Italian newspapers, was very successful, 
and the author, who had never seen a ter- 
mite in his life, received the felicitations of 
a high government official and an appoint- 
ment to a government post for his second 
cousin. 

And as one can imagine, the scientists 
of Germany were not long in digging up 
explanations. They gave so many, in fact, 
and such contradictory ones, that nobody 
could understand what they were all 
about. But they were all agreed upon one 
point — the great outbursts of termite ac- 
tivity had always coincided with the years 
in which there was an especially good 
brew of beer. Therefore Germany was 
approaching a year of termites and beer, 
to the great well-being of all her inhabi- 
tants. Thus there was nothing surprising 
in the fact that termites should make their 
appearance in the Vaterland. It was all 
perfectly logical, and was so accepted in 
Germany, where they proceeded to enjoy 
the excellent beer of the year. 

In England alone was the shock truly 
severe. Since the beginning of the Men- 
ace, she had taken an attitude of indiffer- 
ence. 

“Evidently, we can only see the hand of 
God in the events now taking place in 
France,” one of the heads of the Tory 
party had written. “In all history, when- 
ever any nation has too proudly sought 
after the European hegemony, the finger 
of God weighs upon that nation, as though 
to say, ‘Thus far and no farther.’ This is 
what is happening at the present moment 
in France. And we English can thank God 
that we are not pushed on by the spirit 
that animates her.” 

The other papers had gone on to praise 
the splendid isolation of England, pro- 
tected against the turmoils of the Conti- 
nent by its belt of sea and watched by the 
invincible British navy, and had praised 
the members of the Admiralty and War 
Office who had refused to hear of the 
cross-Channel tunnel. 



“If the tunnel were in being,” wrote 
the Times, “it would offer an easy road to 
any invader, whether man or insect. To- 
day every Briton can say proudly that no 
foreign soldier and no termite will touch 
British soil.” 

It was on the morning after this out- 
burst of journalistic enterprise that the 
plague appeared in London for the first 
time. 

Monday, the thirtieth of June, at a 
quarter after two, although there was not 
the slightest warning of the event, the 
Nelson column, one of the proudest mon- 
uments of England, collapsed with a ter- 
rific uproar, killing a Socialist orator who 
was standing on its base to deliver an in- 
cendiary speech. 

The echoes of that fall were enormous. 
An hour later there was something very 
like a panic in the city, while the cam- 
cams — the newspaper radio cars — rush- 
ing through the city in all directions, pro- 
claiming the news : 

WHITE ANTS IN LONDON 
ARE WE PREPARED TO FIGHT? 

Parliament was summoned in urgent 
session, and that same evening by a vote 
unanimous except for a few Scotch mem- 
bers who claimed it was impious to avoid 
the designs of the Most High, the Min- 
istry was ordered to open negotiations 
with the French government to “study, 
organize, and place in common usage the 
measures necessary to bring to an end the 
plague which threatens Humanity.” 

The last word was the most character- 
istically British of the resolution, for 
Englishmen are always ready to do things 
that will be to their own benefit for the 
sake of humanity. 

• As though the unknown director of the 

Menace had feared that one warning 
was not sufficient to arouse England, there 
came a rapid succession of events after 
this beginning. 

It began with a series of sinkages under 
the railroads leading out of Victoria Sta- 
tion, followed shortly afterward, and in 
this order by — the destruction of the bar- 
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racks where the Guard had its headquar- 
ters, the fall of a hangar full of airplanes, 
the base of the Cricklewood-Tokio line, 
the collapse of the Albert Memorial 
(which was considered a blessing by the 
artists of the day), and the destruction of 
the building containing all the files and 
documents of the Intelligence Service, be- 
sides many minor incidents. 

It seemed that the man behind the Men- 
ace was making up for lost time by strik- 
ing hard and often. The effect was all that 
he could have wished for. 

But a final event came soon to bring 
England face to face with the almost in- 
credible seriousness of the situation. 

It had been agreed in the British Cabi- 
net that the English delegate would em- 
bark for Paris and the conference of the 
four ministers in the King Albert, the 
most recent and most powerful unit of the 
British Channel Fleet. For, in spite of all 
the progress of aviation, England still be- 
lieves in the supremacy of the battleship 
and took pride in the fact that her flag 
floated on every sea. 

All went well as far as Dover where, in 
the midst of an enthusiastic concourse of 
people, the English Minister went aboard 
the battleship, which immediately cast off 
her moorings to turn toward Havre and 
Paris. 

Hardly ten minutes had passed when 
the crowd gathered on the breakwater of 
the port, as well as along the edges of the 
white Shakespeare Cliff, noted that some- 
thing unusual seemed to be going on 
aboard the, vessel. She was seen to change 
■direction, and then quickly give signs of 
damage. It was noticed with surprise that 
she was developing a list, and there was 
a tremendous activity on her bridge. Five 
minutes later the reason for the activity 
was visible; they were launching boats 
and life-rafts. 

The task was not complete and tugs 
rapidly summoned by radio and visual 
signals had not yet had time to arrive on 
the scene, when the drama took place; 
with a heavier and heavier list, the King 
Albert turned over on her side, then bot- 



tom upward, and within a few minutes, 
sank. 

Such a^ clamor arose that one would 
have thought every member of the crowd 
had some near relative aboard. And in 
spite of the silence of the ship’s officers, 
the cause of the disaster became known 
swiftly, and raced through England like 
a train of powder. 

Shortly after the ship had left the 
quay, an officer had informed the captain 
that a leak had been discovered opposite 
the coal-bunkers. Emergency measures 
were taken, when one after another, and 
in all the different parts of the ship, vari- 
ous other leaks declared themselves. They 
were too many and too large to be dealt 
with ; the captain had given the order for 
the closing of the automatic doors, but 
after two minutes of effort, he was in- 
formed that they did not function, some- 
thing having gone wrong with their mech- 
anism. 

It was at this moment that the captain 
had decided to return to Dover and had 
given orders for the maneuver. But the 
entrance of the water was too quick for 
him. Finally, he had been forced to stop 
and give the order to abandon ship. But 
for this also, events had moved too rap- 
idly. Hardly a quarter of the crew had 
taken their places in the boats and life- 
rafts, when the King Albert turned slowly 
over to capsize and sink, taking with her 
most of her officers and four hundred and 
fifty men of her crew. 

It was the greatest ocean disaster Eng- 
land had ever suffered in time of peace. 

In the press and the public there was 
only one subject of conversation — the 
white ants. It was in vain that the gov- 
ernment, seeking to divert attention, gave 
out dark hints of sabotage and the com- 
munists. Nobody paid the slightest atten- 
tion to them. In vain the technical experts 
of the government argued that it was silly 
to believe that the termites could have had 
anything to do with the loss of the King 
Albert, as these insects were known to 
attack nothing but wood, while the battle- 
ship was constructed entirely of “aluma- 
cier” — the newly discovered and very 
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strong metal. Other experts from the 
British colonies replied that no metal, as 
anyone who had lived in Australia or 
Africa could testify, was safe from these 
attackers; that they perforated lead as 
though it were paper, no matter what its 
thickness, and whole consignments of 
preserved foods in tins had been de- 
stroyed by them. 

Penetrating through the coat of tin 
which covered them, the insects dis- 
charged upon the coat of iron beneath a 
secretion that rusted it with extreme ra- 
pidity, after which they were able to pen- 
etrate without the slightest difficulty. Was 
it surprising then that they were able to 
penetrate a new metal, which had not yet 
been subjected to tests against this form 
of attack? 

To this it was replied that one must first 
find an adequate explanation for the pres- 
ence of the termites in sufficient numbers 
to accomplish anything on board a large 
warship. But this argument made little 
impression. For that matter, nobody could 
explain the presence of the termites in 
London, beneath the Nelson Column, and 
in all the other spots which had witnessed 
their destructive activity. All the same, 
there they were, and nobody could deny it. 

• Meanwhile, the delegate to the inter- 
governmental conference had not been 
wasting his time over this barren discus- 
sion. Returning to London to give the 
cabinet his personal account of the busi- 
ness, and to take new instructions, he em- 
barked on board an airplane which had 
just arrived from Edinburgh and had 
been carefully inspected for termite dam- 
age. An hour later he was in Paris and 
getting out of his machine at the Place de 
la Concorde. 

The sight of the deserted square was 
already familiar to him through the nu- 
merous airplane photos he had seen, but 
it was not without a curious sensation that 
he found himself in the center of the 
abandoned city. 

As a measure of prudence, no message 
had announced his impending arrival, 
and, for the same reason, no member of 



the French government, which had ar- 
rived that morning from Algiers, was on 
hand to receive him. It was by himself, 
aided only by his secretary and the pilot 
of his plane, that the English delegate had 
to carry to the Place Beauveau the collec- 
tion of papers he had brought for the con- 
ference. 

Leaving their airplane behind, the trio 
turned toward the American Embassy 
and the Rue de Castiglione. At any other 
time, there would have been a vast crowd 
of people on hand to contemplate the phe- 
nomenon of England coming out of her 
isolation to send a delegate to confer with 
the rest of Europe, but now there was not 
a sound, not a soul to be seen. 

Through the deserted streets, the Brit- 
ish Minister and his companions rapidly 
proceeded to the Place Beauveau. Hardly 
ten minutes after he had placed his foot 
on French soil, he was climbing the stair- 
case at the Ministry of the Interior, won- 
ering whether there also he would find the 
same desolation as elsewhere in Paris. 
The presence of a little office-messenger 
was reassuring. 

The grotesque appearance of old Papa 
Felicien contrasted so curiously with the 
gravity of the occasion that had brought 
him there, that, in spite of himself, the 
British Minister could not suppress a 
smile. 

Papa Felicien, blinking as always, hur- 
ried along with his little bouncing step to 
announce to M. Rouleau-Dugage the ar- 
rival of the Englishman. A moment later 
he reappeared, almost breaking himself in 
two with the depth of his bow, and con- 
ducting the Briton to the interior office, 
announced him in his croaking voice. 

As the Englishman took the hand that 
was extended toward him, he opened the 
conversation with a reference to the comi- 
cal little character who had greeted him at 
the door. 

“That’s a curious specimen that you 
have there,” he remarked. “Dickens 
would have been delighted at the oppor- 
tunity to dissect him and place him in his 
collection of oddities. With that crown of 
hair, those curious eyes, and that voice, 
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he certainly belongs in the company of 
Pickwick and Micawber. But I suppose 
that all state offices have their characters 
like that; I know I have two or three 
around. May I inquire whether Your Ex- 
cellency had a pleasant voyage ?” 

M. Rouleau-Dugage bowed deeply and 
fulfilled the duties of politeness toward 
his guest by expressing the condolences of 
the French government for the loss of the 
King Albert. 

“Very unfortunate, very,” remarked 
the British delegate. “Its effects cannot 
but be the very worst on the morale of the 
nation, for, unfortunately, there is not the 
slightest doubt as to the reason for it.” 
“The common enemy?” inquired the 
Minister. 

“The common enemy. And I will not 
attempt to conceal the fact that the situa- 
tion looks extremely black to me.” 

M. Rouleau-Dugage, since he had 
brought about the fall of Etienne Gro- 
mier’s cabinet by his stout refusal to ac- 
cept the measures proposed by the latter, 
made an evasive gesture. 

“I believe, all the same, that the situa- 
tion is considerably exaggerated by the 
general public,” he declared. “If the Men- 
ace is attacking England at the present 
moment, its strength in France seems 
somewhat exhausted, and personally I be- 
lieve that a cautious optimism — ” 

The English delegate interrupted him. 
“Is the Eiffel Tower, by any chance, 
back where it was? I was unable to note 
the fact when I flew over Paris.” 

M. Rouleau-Dugage was placed slight- 
ly out of countenance by this ironic ques- 
tion. 

“That is,” he hastened to explain, “that 
I have the impression that the Menace 
follows a definite cycle. After having at- 
tained a certain maximum, it diminishes 
in intensity and will end by destroying it- 
self. You see how calm everything is here 
now.” 

“As a matter of fact, the thing did 
strike me. Unfortunately, this calm of 
yours resembles the calm of death, don’t 
you think? The truth is, my dear col- 
league, that neither you nor I nor any 



other person can say with certainty, ‘This 
is the maximum.’ Have you heard the 
latest news from Italy and Germany ?” 

M. Rouleau-Dugage coughedas 
though to clear his throat and pointed to 
the machine on his desk. 

“This is the official receiver. You will 
be able to see for yourself. I regret to say 
that the latest messages are not very satis- 
factory. France has a breathing spell, but 
things are not going well in Germany and 
Italy. It’s the cycle, you can be certain.” 

He pressed a button and immediately 
the voice of the speaker was heard in the 
room. 

The two men heard its tale silently, 
smoking the cigars they had lighted. The 
Frenchman was nervous, but not a muscle 
of the English delegate’s face changed. 

When the voice had come to an end, 
both men remained silent and thoughtful 
for a moment, then the English delegate, 
putting out his cigar in the ash-tray, 
seemed to come back to himself. 

“True,” he remarked, “France is prac- 
tically tranquillized at the present mo- 
ment, but one can hardly say the same of 
Berlin and Rome. It’s the same every- 
where; the destruction of monuments, 
barracks, and artillery depots, the caving 
in of the railroad lines that allow commu- 
nication between the capitals and other 
places. And there are human losses as 
well as material — and I suppose that there 
are a few other details that have not been 
made public ?” 

He took a moment, and then looked at 
M. Rouleau-Dugage with some intensity. 

“Do you know that all the documents 
of the Intelligence Service have been de- 
stroyed, and that there remains of them 
nothing but an impalpable powder?” 

M. Rouleau-Dugage started in spite of 
himself, and after a moment of hesita- 
tion, bent across his desk toward the 
speaker. 

“I am able to inform you,” he said in a 
low voice, “that the same accident oc- 
curred to the documents of the French 
Espionage Service a few days ago.” 

The British delegate smiled slightly. 

“We heard something of the kind 
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through our services,” he conceded, “but 
we have had no official confirmation of 
the fact. Then as far as that point is con- 
cerned, we are on an even basis, and I do 
not doubt that if the Germans and Ital- 
ians are equally sincere, they will have 
similar confidences to make. It makes the 
question quite clear, I fancy.” 

M. Rouleau-Dugage did not under- 
stand at once the drift of the English- 
man’s words. 

“You mean?” he asked. 

“Why the meaning is quite clear. I 
don’t think there can be any doubt about 
it. It is beyond question that some human 
being is directing the whole movement. 
The coincidences are too many and too 
sharp.” 

M. Rouleau-Dugage stirred slightly in 
his chair. 

“Evidently! I have been convinced of 
that fact for several days, in fact ever 
since the Eiffel Tower fell. But in spite 
of that, in spite of the propositions my 
predecessor advanced in the Chamber, I 
do not see ... . that is, my pride as a 
human being, or my instincts, I do not 
know which, revolt at the thought. Come 
now, what probability is there that a man, 
like you and I, can command the work of 
these insects and use them as he sees fit ?” 
“Well, perhaps it is not quite a man 
like you and I, my dear Minister,” re- 
marked the Englishman placidly. “Per- 
haps he is something better — and I do not 
wish to pay you a left-handed compliment 
in saying it — perhaps he is a genius.” 
“Doubtlessly. But all the same, genius 
has its limitations.” 

“Who knows ? It has its limits, but they 
are not very precise, and I doubt whether 
we can say what they are.” 

“But what do you mean to do?” 

The British delegate threw into the 
waste-basket a piece of paper with which 
his fingers had been busy. 

“Nothing!” he said. 

M. Rouleau-Dugage turned slightly 
pale. 

“Do you mean that you refuse to take 
any measures ?” 

The delegate shook his head. 



“Not at all. Only, you must remember 
that our country is the nation of practical 
solutions. If it is a question of an enemy 
of the human race — and I ask you to re- 
member 1914 and 1947 — England would 
be the first to conscript all her strength 
and to fight to the last penny and the last 
man. But today the situation is not at all 
the same as in those times. We are facing 
a danger which we do not clearly under- 
stand, and whose consequences cannot be 
seen. If things continue at their present 
pace, it will be the destruction of Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, and doubt- 
lessly, after only a brief delay, of all the 
other nations of Europe and of the world, 
the evacuation of all the great cities, the 
end of industry, of agriculture — in a few 
words, the progressive paralysis of that 
machine of civilization which it has taken 
generations to build up and set in motion. 
It will mean a return to the pastoral life, 
or cave-life, to everything that represents 
the unknown and savage in human ex- 
perience, the return to the reign of force 
in its most brutal form. And perhaps the 
thing would not even stop there. Under 
the conditions, the government of His 
Britannic Majesty, which I have the hon- 
or to represent here, says that there is 
only one solution — surrender. Not to the 
termites, evidently, for that would be a 
childish impossibility — for we are not 
geniuses — but to the man who has found 
out their secret and who is directing them. 
That is the only chance for safety.” 

“Yes, but we must find him to make a 
deal with him — if he really exists,” re- 
marked M. Rouleau-Dugage, not conceal- 
ing his discontent with the Englishman’s 
speech. 

“You may be certain that he does exist. 
Didn’t your own M. Etienne Gromier an- 
nounce in the Chamber that a young re- 
porter had succeeded in discovering him? 
I suppose that somebody knows where 
that young reporter is to be found, as 
well as M. Etienne Gromier. The only 
thing we can do is to appeal to these two 
men. Their presence at this conference is 
absolutely indispensable.’’ 

“Then you are proposing complete sub- 
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mission — an admission of our incompe- 
tence?” questioned M. Rouleau-Dugage, 
not at all pleased at the prospect of hav- 
ing to summon his one-time friend and 
later adversary. 

“Precisely. We have a proverb in Eng- 
land that says you must know when you 
are beaten. Well, we are.” 

There was a silence of several seconds 
in the room. The Englishman went on. 

“May I ask, in case you have already 
seen them, what the instructions of the 
German and Italian delegates from their 
governments are?” 

M. Rouleau-Dugage bit his lip. 

“The same, alas, as yours — to get in 
touch with the head of this Menace and 
make terms with him.” 

The British delegate nodded. 

“With what we know now, I hardly 
doubt that, thanks to M. Etienne Gro- 
mier and his friend the reporter, we will 
be able to make our offer known rapidly 
and enter into discussion with this in- 
dividual. I am as ignorant as you are as to 
the personality of this madman, or 
genius, and where he may be found ; but 
I am willing to wager that when he turns 
up, he will surprise you.” 

“I wonder,” murmured M. Rouleau- 
Dugage, tapping the arm of his chair with 
his fingers. 

The British delegate rose. 

“And at what time will the conference 
beheld?” 

“In this room, tomorrow, at two 
o’clock. Perhaps Monsieur the President 
of the French-speaking republics will be 
present in order to give the occasion the 
authority necessary in the eyes of the 
country. But that question has not yet 
been decided. With others, it will be de- 
bated in the session of the cabinet that 
will be held this evening. 

The Englishman bowed. 

“Very well, then, tomorrow at two 



o’clock, my dear colleague. I think that it 
would be wise to send out a general radio 
broadcast for M. Etienne Gromier and 
his young friend, asking them to be pres- 
ent. For I repeat to you, their presence is 
indispensable. I only hope that there will 
be no new catastrophes during the night 
to make the situation absolutely a des- 
perate one.” 

• M. Rouleau-Dugage accompanied his 
visitor through the outer office where 
Papa Felicien was seated at his table, busy 
with his familiar occupation of polishing 
the metal of his official chain. 

The glance of the Delegate of the Brit- 
ish Empire fell on the little man, and he 
smiled. 

“Now there,” he remarked to the Pre- 
mier, “is one person who does not have 
to worry whether or not civilization is on 
the verge of its final extinction. Happy 
man, who is ignorant of our troubles." 

He shook hands with M. Rouleau-Du- 
gage, and followed by his secretary, who 
had been waiting for him in a little room 
at the side, descended the great stair. 
In the empty building, his footsteps 
seemed to echo strangely. 

A frown of perplexity on his forehead, 
M. Rouleau-Dugage returned to his office. 

Outside, the night was falling — an 
opaque night unstarred by any electrical 
illumination. It was thus that night must 
have looked to the first human beings in 
the beginning of the world. But invisible 
human intelligence was flowing through 
the dark, for all the radio posts of France 
were sending out calls into it, summoning 
Etienne Gromier and Louis Berson to the 
great inter-governmental conference. 

The S.O.S. of civilization was at bay. 

(Who is this madmm who threatens the 
existence of civilisation ? Read the classic 
conclusion to this novel in the next issue.) 
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THE FINAL STRUGGLE 

By Francesco Birona 

(Continued from pat}e 555 ) 



city newspaper of an elderly man seek- 
ing an assistant for laboratory work, he, 
suspecting no evil consequences, applied 
for the position and was preferred be- 
fore others. At first his work was con- 
genial to his nature and temperament. 
But one day he was given an injection 
to test a supposed cure for cancer, and 
hardly an hour went by when he found 
himself a slave to his master’s will. 

Under the influence of this powerful 
drug, he followed his master to this ex- 
perimental station, which still was a place 
unknown to him. Here he did all that was 
required of him, without offering the least 
resistance; for he had become, indeed, 
like an automaton, never complaining, but 
working all the time. He labeled bottles, 
watched and assisted in the dissection of 
cadavers, and for all this miscellaneous 
assistance, he was given an injection once 
every twenty-four hours, or else the ef- 
fects of the drug would wear off. 

Of the exact nature of this drug, he 
assured me that he had no idea. How- 
ever, his master was unduly suspicious; 
and one day, when the two had a discus- 
sion about Lamark’s theory of use and 
disuse, the elderly man remembered what 
was said so well that, as soon as he had 
completed his brute creation and found 
himself in a position where it was more 
necessary to use the drug, of which he 
had a limited supply, only on the mon- 
ster, he lost no time in putting the young 
fellow in that very trying position where 
I first saw him. 

Fortunately, I had stepped into the 
scene just in time, for he had endured 
his situation for twelve hours, suffering 
the most horrible pains. The purpose was 
to prove if after a long period of time 

THE 



the young man’s muscles would strengthen 
about the shoulders and wings would de- 
velop ! 

“A queer sort of man,” he said by way 
of conclusion. “Not really bad, but when 
he got an idea into his head, he had to 
arrive at its negativeness or its posi- 
tiveness for himself. He trusted no 

__ ^ » 
one. 

I was surprised that he bore no ill will 
toward the dead man. 

“He had no right to experiment on me ; 
but I guess it was in his blood. I’m glad 
for one thing, and that is, that I am free 
again.” He gave me his hand ; there was 
a look of sincere gratitude in his eyes. 

• We sat there together, like two broth- 
ers. 

Afterwards, when we had convinced 
ourselves that the monster was really 
dead, I pulled the switch back, and to- 
gether, in the darkness, we dashed out of 
the room and hastily ascended the stair- 
way. 

Stepping once again into the blue room 
where I had come so close to the grasp 
of the monster as to despair of any sal- 
vation, we made an important discovery. 
The monster, in its frenzy, had utterly 
destroyed the operating table from which 
he had emerged. 

Feeling great hunger, my partner led 
me into a well-equipped kitchen where 
we found plenty to eat. 

“For the present.” he said to me after 
locking the door and stretching himself on 
the floor for a few hours rest. 

“Tomorrow,” I added, joyfully, “I 
will go to repair the motor of my trans- 
continental airship, and we shall both 
leave this place forever.” 

END 
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Neutronium 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers : 

Just a couple of questions about which I am un- 
certain. 

1. If there is pure neutronium in the universe, where 
is it and is it considered an element? 

2. What are the present known elements and what 

are their specific gravities, atomic numbers, atomic 
weights, and symbols? unsigned Letter. 

Detroit, Mich. 

(1. The supposed neutronium is not an element. It 
is the heaviest substance in existence— that could 
exist. While the elements are composed of atoms, the 
distance between which are interplanetary in compari- 
son, neutronium, according to one theory, has no space 
between the atomic particles; Which accounts for its 
terrific density. It can exist only in the hearts of 
certain stars. The small “companion” star of Sirius 
is considered to contain much of this substance, be- 
cause of its enormous density. Another theory states 
that neutronium contains no electrons and is so posi- 
tively charged that it could not exist upon the earth. 
These are all theories, and no one can say which is 
true, or whether there IS such a thing as neutronium. 

2. We have often published a list of the ninety-two 
elements with their atomic weights, specific gravities, 
etc., in these columns, and they take too much room 
to repeat too frequently. Any good science textbook 
will supply . this information for you. — EDITOR.) 



Halley’s Comet and Luna 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 
I would like to know : 

1. When is Halley’s Comet to appear? 



2. Why does the moon appear to us at times when 
rising large and red? marsh. 

London, England. 

(1. Halley’s comet will make its next appearance ta 
the people of earth about 1986 or 1987. It cannot be 
judged within several months just when it will return. 
It Was last seen with the naked eye in 1910. 

2. The moon looks large and red when rising and 
setting, the same as the sun, because its rays hare t* 
penetrate more atmosphere at those times than when 
it is directly overhead, and this filters out the blue 
rays, producing a red or deep orange effect, dulling Ita 
brightness. That is why you can look directly at the 
sun for quite a length of time at sunset and sunrise, 
but you are unable to do it at noon.— EDITOR.) 



Palmistry 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

Please answer this question in your column. 

Is there anything to palmistry? The reading of the 
palm of your hand? Donaij> Ab8OTT> 

Address Hissing. 

(Palmistry can be classed with mind-reading, for- 
tune-telling, and crystal-gazing — it is thoroughly un- 
scientific, snd s fraud, like all the rest. There is 
nothing in science that enables anyone to study the 
palm of the hand and be able to tell how long the 
owner of the hand will live, how many children he 
will have, etc. Ndw and then some of these “propheclee” 
come tnie by pure coincidence, and that gives the 
poor believer a great faith in the palmists. — EDITOR.) 
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Astronomy 

Editor, Sciench Questions and Answers: 

Please give the following information in your 
Science! Questions and Answers: 

The distances of the planets from the sun; tho 
diameters of the sun and planets; and the densities 
of the sun and planets. Taylor Cbum _ 

St. Regis, Mont. 

(Yon will find an illustration on this page giving 
the information yon desire.— EDITOR.) 



2. We have no proof that Venus has an axial ro- 
tation, or in which direction it may be. Statements 
declaring that there are mountains projecting above 
the clouds on Venus, yon will notice, were made by 
authorities many years ago. Today, astronomers have 
better telescopes and are not troubled by illusions so 
often. Exaggerations were common in the old days, 
and observers today declare that they see no moun- 
tains or projections of any kind on Venus. It is en- 
tirely surrounded by clouds that hide the surface of 
the planet. Lowell of the Flagstaff observatory in 
Arizona was the only one to see his “canals” on Mars. 
They have been seen by no other observatory, an far 
as we know. — EDITOR.) 
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Spectroscopes and Venus 

Editor , Science Questions and Answers: 

Will you please answer the following questions in 
your columns? ... 

1. A spectroscope, as I understand it,, is an instru- 
ment used to detect elements heated to incandescence. 
For instance, with such an apparatus, it is possible to 
find the chemical composition of the sun. But I have 
often heard of spectroscopic tests being taken of plan- 
ets, whose only light is reflected from the sun. In 
this case, I should think the tests would not show the 
composition of the planet, but of the sun itself. Where 
is the error in my figuring? 

2. Some authorities say that Venus has no axial ro- 

tation, but that it keeps one face toward the sun, and 
others say that it turns in about the same time as 
Earth and Mars, 24 hours. Which is right? And why 
should there be any argument about it, because at 
the south pole of Venus there are mountain peaks 
above the clouds, and it should only be necessary to 
watch these and see whether they move across the 
face of the planet. What, then, is the period of the 
axial rotation of Venus? Robert Hart, 

Wethersfield, Conn. 

(1. The only spectroscopic tests taken with planets 
are of their atmospheres. We have no way of telling 
the composition of Mars, or Venus, except by theory. 
However, the spectroscope does show us that Mars, for 
instance, has an atmosphere. Certain gases absorb and 
reflect various colors of the spectrum, _ so that light 
from the sun reaching the earth is deficient in certain 
red wavelengths, absorbed by the oxygen in onr at- 
mosphere. By observing the light reflected from Mars, 
Which has passed through the thin Martian atmos- 
phere TWICE and our atmosphere ONCE, we can see 
the differences in the spectrum from that observed 
direct from the sun. By observing light reflected from 
the moon, we can tell that it has no atmosphere, be- 
cause the spectrum is unchanged, except for differences 
caused by the light passing through our atmosphere 
three times instead of once. 



Universes 

Editor , Science Questions and Answers : 

How about universes? Is our universe in one di- 
mension and other universes in different dimensions ? 
Could we get there by space-travel? 

Are many universes in one Cosmos or one universe 
in one Cosmos? 

If our universe should perish, would all the others? 

Charles Neufeld, 
New York, N. Y. 

(You ask about things that no one knows anything 
about. Of course, there are many theories concerning 
the Universe and Cosmos, but one is as logical or # il- 
logical as another, for we have no way of proving 
them. 

A universe, according to some scientists, is a huge 
group of stars and star systems shaped like a saucer, 
wide at the center, and thinning out toward the end. 
These are called “island universes” because they are 
great distances apart. A huge number of these “island 
universes’* make up a galaxy. And everything in ex- 
istence makes up the Cosmos. 

When you ask if our universe is in one dimension, 
we take it that you believe in the fourth dimension 
consisting of another form of matter, co-existent with 
ours, but unpercelved because it vibrates beyond our 
senses. This is a very well-known theory that does 
not sound impossible, and may well be the case. This 
other dimension (or dimensions) may contain other 
universes, similar to ours, though “we could never get 
to them by space-travel. Many of onr authors have 
devised machines (in their stories) for bridging this 
dimensional gap. 

Universes do not “perish” in the sense of the 'word. 
According to Eddington, the Universe is running down 
— that is, the total energy is constantly becoming less, 
so that in an unimaginable length of time, it will cease 
to exist, but it is an infinitely slow process. — EDITOR.) 




T WO more of the winners of the Dr. Keller man- 
uscripts have claimed their awards for being 
among the first ten members of the Leagub. They 
were presented as follows : 

“The Bride Well’* to Robert Hart, Member Number 

“The Bloodless War’* to Jack Wiese, Member Num- 
ber Two. 

REAL COOPERATION 

John S. Shounder, Member Number 115, writes us 
the following letter, in part: 

“As one of the duties of your members is to pub- 
licize science-fiction and report to you of their 
attempts, I am enclosing with this letter the article 
1 had published, with the one leading up to it. 

“I had been trying to think of a way to write an 
article, when out of the ‘blue day* came this editorial ; 
it was just like a straw to the drowning man. 

“I suppose you will recognize the article, but please 
do not accuse me of plagiarism. I had made several 
attempts, but none of them seemed to say what they 
were supposed to, so I read your introduction editorial 
on the League in the May issue, and using a paragraph 
here and one there, I succeeded in putting my thoughts 
down.’* 

Here is the editorial which appeared in the 
Lebanon (Pa.) Daily News that inspired Mr. Shoun- 
der to compose his essay: It is entitled, “Traveling 
to the Moon.’* 

“For years there have been men who dreamed of 
the day when it would be possible for man to make 
trips to the moon or even the planets. But these 
dreams have been indulged in chiefly by men whose 
practical accomplishments were few. 

“The most frequently suggested means of inter- 
stellar travel involved the use of rockets as the pro- 
pulsion force. Within the last few years many experi- 
ments have been made in an effort to devise a rocket 
that offered promising possibilities. Little success, 
however, has been met, and the problem of inter- 
stellar travel remained largely in the realm of dreams. 

“But now there comes forward a scientist whose 
standing and achievements are sufficiently high to 
command respect for his views. He is Professor 
Auguste Piccard, the Belgian, who won renown with 
the trips of exploration into the stratosphere. He 
believes that trips between the earth and planets are 
not without the range of possibility. If this comes, he 
says, it will not be by means of rockets, but as the 
result of the discovery of the secret of disintegration 
of matter and the use of the energy thus obtained. 
He believes that 120 pounds of lead would be sufficient 
to propel a machine from earth to Mercury and 
return. 

“His theory is interesting mainly because it come3 
from a man who has had some practical experience 
in making dreams come true.’* 

And here is the letter that appeared in the “Public 
Forum” in the same newspaper, dated June 20, 1934: 
“Editor, Lebanon. Daily News, Dear Sir: — I have 
just finished your editorial on ‘Traveling to the 
Moon,’ in which you say Prof. Piccard's theory is 
interesting because he has practical experience in 
making dreams come true; but his theory of break- 
ing up atoms has been used in science-fiction for a 
few years, giving a concrete example that ‘prophetic 
fiction can be called the mother of scientific fact.* 



The SCIENCE 
FICTION LEAGUE 

— a department conducted for members of the international 
Science Fiction League in the interest of science-fiction 
and its promotion. We urge members to contribute any 
item of interest that they believe will be of value to the 
organization. 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS: 

Forrest J. Ackerman 
Eando Binder 
Jack Darrow 
Edmond Hamilton 
David H. Keller, M. D. 

P. Schuyler Miller 
Clark Ashton Smith 
R. F. Starzl 



Hugo Gernsback, 

Executive Secretary 

Charles D. Hornig, 

Assistant Secretary 



“I would like to draw to your attention an organiza- 
tion that is still in its infancy and yet can boast of 
an international membership that by now numbers 
in the thousands, ‘Thb Soibncb Fiction Leaouk* 
which has been organized as a non-commercial mem- 
bership organization for the furtherance and better- 
ment of the art of science-fiction. 

“It has been pointed out, time and again, by many 
educators that those who are not mechanically or 
scientifically inclined are quickly made to grasp the 
fundamentals of science through science-fiction, which 

f ives the average man scientific education in easy 
oses — sugar-coated as a rule. 

“I, with the founders of the Science Fiction 
Lhagub. sincerely believe in the furtherance of 
science-fiction, that there is nothing greater ^ than 
human imagination, and the diverting of such imag- 
ination into constructive channels. We believe that 
science-fiction is something more than literature, 
that it really can become a world-force of unparal- 
leled magnitude in time to come. 

“Information relative to the organization by the 
undersigned or by Science Fiction League, 99 Hud- 
son Street, N. Y. City. 

“Thanking you in advance for your cooperation, I 
am » “Sincerely yours, 

“John S. Shounder. 

“330 Lehman St.. 
“Member No. 115.’* 

This letter was captioned “Science Fiction.” This 
is the sort of cooperation we really appreciate. Though 
the Lebanon Daily News may not have an enormous 
circulation, we appreciate Mr. Shounder s act as much 
as though his letter had appeared in the New York 
Times. The spirit is there. We can excuse Member 
Number 116 for borrowing our phrases, but of course 
prefer the member’s own wording whenever possible. 
Thank you, Mr. Shounder — you’re a real member. 

The following card came to our attention a few 
days ago: 

“Ajb representative of our science club, I am send- 
ing for one dozen Member and League Essentials 
applications. We read Wonder Stories every month, 
and think it is the best science-fiction magazine 
going. — Norris Roberts.” 

We have received many more requests for additional 
application blanks, and will supply anyone with any 
number of them required. John Tomczyk, Member 
Number 151, recently brought in five more members 
from among his friends. 
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SCIENTIFIC FILLERS 

4r A short time ago/’ reada a letter from George 
Gordon Clark, the very first member of the Leagued 
“I read a criticism by one of your readers on the 
way in which many of the authors of science-fiction 
wrote. 

“The reader declared that in a close comparison of 
the stories written, he or she found that the main 
scientific fact widely differed as though to lack of 
knowledge of any advancement on that subject. Also 
that the authors, instead of reading up on that 
subject, took it for granted or mad© their own theories 
on that certain subject. 

“This article set roe to thinking and in tracing 
back I found that the reader was entirely rigbt in 
his or her criticism. Therefore, if the readers of 
science-fiction desire to have more acknowledged 
theories or discoveries incorporated in the stories 
they read, let them get. together and send in pieces 
and clippings of the latest scientific discoveries or 
theories. In this way they will not only help the 
authors to give them stories of more accurate source, 
but they will also derive the satisfaction of having 
a helping, hand in th© making. 

“I am enclosing a sample of this information that 
I. talked about. This piece was taken from the June 
30, 1934, issue of the Pathfinder magazine. 

“I hope that you will print this article and the 
readers will see their chance to be of great help in 
the advancement of more accurate and up-to-date 
science-fiction stories/’ 

We printed th© article, “Space Not Completely 
Empty,” sent to us by Mr. Clark, in our August 
issue, quite a while before he sent it to us, which 
shows that we usually notice the new theories and 
scientific discoveries as they are published. We realize 
that such material acts as inspiration to authors and 
us© quite a few of them as fillers. We recently printed 
one in which it was. declared that heavy water causes 
old age. Dr. Keller immediately realized the science- 
fiction potentialities of this idea and composed a 
story, “Heavy Wider,” which you will see. in our 
pages soon. While we catch many of these interest- 
ing and inspirational science items, we do appre- 
ciate it when a reader sends one in that we have 
missed. 



SCIENCE-FICTION DEGREES 

“I have a suggestion to lay before . you which I 
hope you will see fit to' accept and install, in. the 
Science Fiction League as one of the. organization’s 
most valued departments,” writes AJvin Earl Perry, 
Member Number 355. 

“As you no doubt know, there are many science- 
fiction fans who make a study of this particular 
branch of literature, and become so proficient that 
they know almost everything, and can do almost 
anything, connected with science-fiction. Why 
shouldn’t their knowledge be of some worth to them ; 
why shouldn’t they be rewarded for what they have 



done in raising science-fiction to the high level it 
occupies today? 

“My suggestion repays them for gathering their 
store of information. It is simply this: give to all 
fans who are able to pass certain tests, etc., degrees. 
Let there be two of these degrees *, a Stf. B. (Bachelor- 
of Scientifiction) and a Stf. D. (Doctor of Scientiftc- 
tion ) . 

“Now, first, to secure the Stf. B., one must do 
the following things: 

“1 — Answer correctly at least 70 per cent of a 
list of questions dealing with all science-fiction pub- 
lished since 1900. 

“2 — Write a thesis, or theme, based on science-fic- 
tion. This thesis, or theme, must be accepted by the 
executive board of the Science Fiction League as 
being original, instructive, and interesting. 

“3' — Be a member of the Science Fiction League. 

“Now, if the applicant has successfully passed the 
above examinations, etc., he is to be given a diploma 
signed by Mr. Gernsbaek, Mr. Hornig, and the Direc- 
tors, entitling him to a Stf. B. degree. 

“The following things must be done before one 
can secure the Stf. D. : 

“1— Have a Stf. B. 

“2 — Have at least one story published in any of 
the magazines dealing with fantastic fiction. 

“3 — Do something which, in the opinion of the 
Directors of the Science Fiction League, benefited 
science-fiction, and helped it to a higher standard of 
excellence. 

“After doing the above things, a diploma similar 
to the Stf. B. one, but awarding a Stf. D. instead, is 
to be given the graduate of the University of Fantastic 
Fiction, a department of the Science Fiction League. 

“All Scientifictiondom, I am sure, will cheer you 
for heeding the above suggestion— 4he thing which 
will cause more research into the history of science- 
fiction, I believe, than any previous suggestion or 
hint. 

“Another degree which might be used is the Ff. D. 
(Fantasy Fiction Doctor). This rank is to be honorary, 
there being no set rule for acquiring it, anyone doing 
something for the good of science-fiction or any author 
writing an exceptional story, such as ‘Skylark of 
Space,’ ‘Moon Pool,’ etc., being eligible. This degree 
also to- be awarded by the Science Fiction League.” 

Well, members, what do you think of Mr. Perry* s 
idea? Personally, we think that it is good, essentially, 
though we could not have it exactly as _he wants it. 
What do you think of the science-fiction degrees ? 
We would like to hear from you if you would be 
willing to take tests, etc., and earn a degree. In our 
December issue, we will announce whether or not 
the plan meets the approval of the members, and if 
it does, we will have ready a complete set of rules 
governing the University of Science Fiction. There 
will probably be two degrees, B. Stf. (Bachelor of 
Science Fiction) for active fans, and D. Stf. (Doctor 
of Science Fictien) for authors who have had at 
least two science-fiction stories published. Write to 
us immediately, so that we may know how many 
members approve of the idea. 



Application for Membership 

SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 

I, THE UNDERSIGNED, herewith desire to apply for membership in the 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE. I have read the rules of the LEAGUE, and 
hereby pledge myself to abide by all the rules and regulations of the SCIENCE 
FICTION LEAGUE. Enclosed find fifteen cents (15c) to cover the mailing and 
handling charges for this certificate. 

Name 



Address 



City and State 



Country 



Date 



(It is important the reverse of this blank be filled out. 
No application vaKd without.) 
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SCIENCE-FICTION MOVIES 

“Now for a suggestion. *’ states E. C. Reynolds, 
Member Number 815, “to help build up membership 
in a league, an International League, that will in 
future years outweigh the League of Nations in main- 
taining peace among the nations of the world. 

“Confucius, the old Chinese philosopher, once stated 
that one picture is worth ten thousand words. So 
to prove that prophecy, I would like to have permis- 
sion from our League Directors to act as Lbagub 
representative in Southern California, in an endeavor 
to persuade some major studio of the Motion Picture 
Industry to make at least three pictures a year. Such 
pictures to be known as Science Fiction League Pro- 
ductions. 

“If such permission is given me, I would like to 
have letter or card of comment from every science- 
fiction fan, whether he or she be a member of our 
League or not, stating what stories he would like 
to see produced in pictures. In that way I would have 
a much stronger argument to present in proving 
the demand for such pictures. 

“The result of such a vote could be made known in 
the League section of the Wonder Stories magazine, 
for I would tabulate the demand for each story. The 
three stories receiving the largest number of votes 
would be pushed for picture production each year. 

“I would like to see the cooperation of every 
science-fiction magazine published in building up the 
membership of the Science Fiction League. I think 
it is one of the greatest factors ever presented to the 
reading public in fostering the interest of the younger 
generation to scientific progress." 

Of course, there is nothing we would like to see 
more than at least three good science-fiction produc- 
tions each year. You will perhaps remember that, 
back in 1931 and 1932, we printed petitions in our 
magazine to be filled out by science- fiction fanB, 
stating that they would support all the science-fiction 
movies that were produced. However, we did not get 
a sufficient number of them to convince the producers, 
at the time (perhaps the “Depression" had a lot to 
do with it) and we have secured many thousands of 
new readers since then, so it might not be a bad 
thing to try again. Remember, though, Mr. Reynolds, 
that you must have many thousands of petitions be- 
fore the producers will consider any new ideas. We 
suggest that every member of the League and other 
readers, even though they are not yet members, write 
to Mr. Reynolds stating that they will support the 
science-fiction movies that may be produced in the 
future, and giving the name of the scientifiction story 
they would like most as a movie. Mr. Reynolds is to 
make a list of these names (and addresses), and 
when he has at least ten thousand of them (which 
may take a couple of years), he is to submit the list 
to the producers. The favorite stories may be decided 
later. All right, then, everybody send in his name to 
E. C. Reynolds, 3235*4 Descanso Drive, Los Angeles, 
Calif., and hope that the ten thousand mark will be 
reached very soon. Don’t fail us, whether you’re a 
member of the League or not! This notice will be 



published every month in these columns. Thank you, 
Mr. Reynolds, for offering your services to the 
League. It is interesting to perceive the many ways 
which various members devise in helping the League 
and science-fiction to gain in popularity. We have 
always believed that science-fiction fans are more 
cooperative than any other group of people with 
similar aspirations. 

CORRESPONDENTS 

All members are free to enter their names upon 
this list, telling just who they would like to write to 
(ages and sex), where they should live, and perhaps 
what they should be interested in. 

This correspondence list is for members of the 
Science Fiction League and those entered are warned 
against questionable letters they may receive from 
outsiders. If your entry does not bring the results 
you desire, make your next one take in a wider field, 
either in ages, locality, or hobbies. No entry will 
appear two months in succession for the same mem- 
ber. By notifying headquarters when the issue appears 
containing your name, you may have it repeated 
the second month following, and by doing this every 
two months, have the entry six times per year. How- 
ever, you will probably not wish to do this, for you 
are likely to secure all the correspondents you desire 
with the first insertion. 

Alex Iannone, 79 Lindsley Ave., West Orange. N. J.. 
Member Number 324, would like to correspond with 
members in foreign countries and the far west, south- 
west, and southern parts of the country, between the 
ages of 20 and 24 years. 

Richard P. Allen, 110 E. Walnut, Chanute. Kan.. 
Member Number 327, will welcome mail from mem- 
bers entertaining similar interests. 

Lewis F. Torrance, 802 College Ave., Winfield. Kan., 
Member Number 165, desires correspondence with 
boys and girls between the ages of 16 and 19 in par- 
ticular, living in Minneapolis, or any in general. 

George Gordon Clark, 8709 15th Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Member Number One, wants to write to mem- 
bers between the ages of eighteen and twenty, in- 
terested in any subject dealing with the future 
methods of transportation and propelling forces, also 
biological advancement in the future. 

William S. Sykora, 3151 41st St. Long Island City. 
N. Y., Member Number 208, wishes to correspond 
with members within the metropolitan area of 
Greater New York who are interested in actual 
scientific work as well as theory. 

Ira M. Schey, Jr., 154 Broadview Ave., New 
Rochelle, N. Y., Member Number 37, would like to 
write to League members of ages between 15 and 17 
years who live in the West. 

Forrest A. Parker, Bradford Manor, Bradford. 
Mass., Member Number 348, wants pen-pals who are 
interested in time and space theories. Location un- 
limited. 

Ted. H. Lutwin, 172 Pavonia Ave., Jersey City. 
N. J., Member Number 26. would like to exchange 



(REVERSE SIDE) 

I consider myself belonging to the following class: (Put X in correct 
square. ) 

Professional 

(State which, such as doctor, lawyer, etc.) □ 

Business (State what business) □ 

Author □ 

Student □ 

□ 

Age 

Remarks: 
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correspondence with members who are of Ukrainian 
nationality. Girls are included. Location unlimited. 

Robert Hart, 67 Center St., Wethersfield. Conn., 
Member Number Three, desires to correspond with 
anybody about any phase of science and science-fic- 
tion. Note : Though we do not reject, we advise against 
entries like this one. They are liable to bring more 
correspondence upon the member than he can handle. 
Be more specific. 

David A. Kyle, 22 Cottage St., Monticello, N. Y., 
Member Number 359, would like to write to anyone 
interested In scientifiction, whose favorite subject is 
astronomy. 

Carl R. Canterbury, 1527 Eleventh Ave., Moline, 
111., Member Number 61, wishes to correspond with 
members who are interested in the collecting of 
science-fiction. 

Bernard Anderson, 90 Lincoln Ave., Clifton, N. J.. 
Member Number 880, would like to exchange letters 
with girls and boys between the ages of 17 and 20 
who are interested especially in interplanetary flight 
and super-science theories. Location unlimited. 

Robert Vickers, 1542 Republic Ave., Columbia. Ohio, 
Member Number 396, wishes to correspond with mem- 
bers between the ages of 14 and 18 years who are 
interested in chemistry and interplanetary stories. 



CHAPTERS 

Here is this month’s list of volunteers for the direc- 
torship of local Chapters of the League: 

Brooklyn Scibnce Fiction League (Proposed). 
George Gordon Clark, 8709 15th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Washington Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
T. J. Mead, 1819 G. St., N. W., Washington. D. C. 

Jersey City Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Theodore Lutwiniak, 172 Pavonia Ave., Jersey City, N.J. 

Moline Science Fiction League (Proposed). Carl 
R. Canterbury, 1527 Eleventh Ave., Moline, 111. 

Los Angeles Science Fiction League (Proposed). 

E. C. Reynolds, 3285% Descanso Drive, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Lewiston Science Fiction League (Proposed). 

Stuart Ayers, 1411 Tenth Ave., Lewiston, Idaho. 

Erie Science Fiction League (Proposed), Jack 
Schaller, 324 East 5th St., Erie, Penn. 

Dbs Moines Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Vernon H. Jones, 1806 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Denver Science Fiction League (Proposed). Olon 

F. Wiggins, 2418 Stout St., Denver, Colo. 

Liverpool Science Fiction League (Proposed). 

Leslie F. Johnson, 46, Mill Lane, Old Swan, Liverpool 
13, England. 

Indianapolis Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Henry Ilasse, 1286 Wade St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cbntral Texas Science Fiction League (Pro- 
posed). Alvin Earl Perry, Box 265, Rockdale, Texas. 

Shanghai Science Fiction League (Proposed). 

A. V. Bleiden, 208 Avenue da Roi Albert, Shanghai, 
China. 

Philippine Science Fiction League (Proposed). 

J. R. Ayco, Bacolod, Neg. Occ., Philippine Islands. 

Philadelphia Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Milton A. Rothman, 2500 North Fifth St., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

When a reader would like to become a part of any 
Chapter, he must first join the parent body, then send 
in his name and address to the Director (the one 
who wishes to form the Chapter he wants to join). 
Such person should live in the district in which the 
Chapter is located so that they can attend meetings. 

If you wish to form a Chapter, let us know, and 
we will publish the fact. When you have a number 
of names on your list of those who want to join the 
local Chapter (wait at least three wee4A or a month 
for these after the issue appears containing your 
name) send the list to us and, providing all the names 
are entered as members at Headquarters, the local 
Chapter will be declared. Do not apply to start a 
Chapter in any city mentioned already in these lists. 
One Chapter in each city (except Greater New York) 
will be enough to start with. Later on, more will be 
organized when demand warrants it. 

We will give your Chapter an official name and 
number. From then on, the name and address of your 
Chapter will be printed in every issue of Wonder 
Stories, so that those who become members of the 
Scibnce Fiction League from time to time, who live 
in your neighborhood, may join, increasing the size 
of the Chapter. Dues or fees of any kind may be 
charged within local Chapters, in order to carry on 
special activities, only upon the agreement of all 
the members. Those members who do not wish to 



contribute, will not be expelled from either the Chap- 
ter or the League by not doing so. In other words, 
all contributions must be voluntary, though a specific 
amount may be decided upon. This will be done only 
within local Chapters — there will be no dues or fees 
of any kind conducted by the League Headquarters. 
Treasuries accumulated by this method may be used 
to issue pamphlets, hire halls or lecture rooms, or 
any other reasonable thing that the Director and local 
members see fit to use it for. This also includes out- 
ings, parties, etc. The Director or his appointee will 
be the presiding officer at each meeting. Assistant 
Director, Secretary, and Treasurer may also be elected 
by the local members. However, accurate minut.« 
must be kept, a duplicate of which will be sent to 
Headquarters within two weeks after the close of each 
meeting. Important activities recorded in the minutes 
will be discussed in this department, which will be 
the voice of the League and all its Chapters. Meetings 
may be held at any frequency, everything to be de- 
cided by the local members. All helpful suggestions 
made by members during any meeting will, of course, 
be recorded in the minutes and therefore prove of 
value to other Chapters. There is to be no competition 
between Chapters — they are to cooperate, and perhaps, 
after a while, we will have a grand convention some- 
where with delegates from the various Chapters. Would 
you like to be a Director of a local Chapter of the 
League? There will be very little responsibility on 
your part, and it is not hard to find a meeting place. 
If you can’t start off with a lecture room or ha 1. 
or one of the members’ homes, they you can meet in 
the nearest public park until the Chapter is larger 
and can afford something better. 



LEAGUE SUGGESTIONS 

Here are a few advance suggestions of how you 
can help the Science Fiction League: 

(1) If you wish to form a local Chapter of the 
League, get a newspaper to print a notice in the 
society or club section. They will do this free of 
charge and it will aid you in securing many members. 

(2) Send to Headquarters all the suggestions that 
you believe will improve the Science Fiction League 
and its activities. You may have some valuable idea; 
that will greatly aid the cause of science-fiction. This 
department will appear monthly in the magazine and 
will be used as the voice of the members and execu- 
tives, so do not hesitate to use it freely. 

(3) If you are a student in high school or college, 
try to form a Chapter of the League in the building, 
with students as members. Most educational institu- 
tions allow for clubs of all sorts and would be pleased 
to harbor one more, especially one with standards as 
high as the Science Fiction League. These school 
Chapters will be treated in Headquarters as any othtr 
Chapter. In order to form a Chapter of the League, 
send your name to us with those of all other members 
who wish to form the Chapter and the name under 
which the Chapter will be known. We will send you 
an officially signed certificate, confirming the existence 
of the Chapter with its number. 

(4) Try to write editorials propounding the merits 
of science-fiction in general and place them in your 
local newspapers. Stress the fact that science-fiction 
is educational and broadens the minds of the readers. 

(5) Study science-fiction carefully and form a series 
of conclusions in your mind as to its merits and ac- 
complishments. Organize your ideas so that you can 
talk freely and convincingly to potential followers on 
the subject. Be able to tell at a moment’s notice just 
what it is and why you are an enthusiastic advocate. 
This, with Suggestion Two, is very important to the 
purpose of the League. All members who are instru- 
mental in securing any special attention to the League 
will receive due acknowledgment and will find that it 
will be profitable to them to be so mentioned. 

The League has one prime purpose-^-to spread 
the worthy gospel of science-fiction. That is the basis 
of the League, and its goal will not be reached 
until everyone knows of science-fiction and respects 
it as the most powerful literary force in the 
world. We can hardly hope for this. for a long, time 
to come, but every scheme, plan, or idea that will aid 
us in reaching that goal is welcome. New ones will 
be broached every month by the executives and mem- 
bers — will you do your part? We do not expect every 
member to have an inexhaustible reservoir of ideas 
but we will appreciate all suggestions offered. 

If you have not as yet joined the League and wish 
to do so, you will find application blanks in another 
part of the magazine. 




I N this department we shall publish every month 
your # opinions. After all, this is your magazine 
and it is edited for you. If we fall down on the 
choice of our stories, or if the editorial board slips 
up occasionally, it is up to you to voice your opinion. 
It makes no difference whether your letter is com- 
plimentary, critical, or whether it contains a good. 



old-fashioned brickbat. All are equally welcome. 
All of your letters, as much as space will allow, 
will be published here for the benefit of all. Due 
to the large influx of mail, no communications 
to this department are answered individually un- 
less 25c in stamps, to cover time and postage, is 
remitted. 



From Hungary 

Editor , Wonder Stories: 

It is on behalf of your illustrators that I would like 
to say some words this time, because I noticed a trend 
in the letters of your correspondents, which was apt 
to arouse some speculations about this subject. Never 
mind if I am getting boring ; just pull the waste- 
basket a couple of inches closer. 

To visualize scenes of future or of alien worlds is 
in itself a task which must be regarded as extremely 
difficult. Therefore the critics should first of all put 
the question to themselves, if from the author’s 
description they would be able to form a mental pic- 
ture of the proceedings with all and the minutest 
detail. I feel quite sure that all those who want to 
answer this question quite frankly, and with an open 
mind, must admit that when reading a story their 
mental images are of a hazy form, difficult to grasp 
and to put in definite shapes. I hope you don’t mis- 
understand the meaning of my words. The reader cf 
course understands perfectly the situations of the 
plot and knows just where and in what surround- 
ings the characters are moving, but nevertheless, if 
through some miracle he would find himself suddenly 
amidst the story, he would probably realize that his 
imaginations were most incomplete. Now it is difficult 
enough to imagine the scene, but it is uncomparably 
more difficult to make a drawing of it. Drawing in its 
initial form is merely a reproduction of real things, 
shapes, persons, beings, or animals on paper. When 
an artist attempts to produce a picture from an imag- 
inative scene, he’ll find this task already more com- 
plex. But in the case of science-fiction illustrations, 
the problem amounts to inestimable obstacles. You can 
describe very vividly a ghostlike creature in a story, 
but just try to draw one. Authors may be evasive in 
explaining the details of a place, being, or machine, 
but the illustrator must know exactly what he wants 
to draw. Again the human mind is so constructed, 
that it is very hard to conceive something never seen, 
and which must not contain any knoum element. The 
mere description of such things is not such an in- 
surmountable difficulty, but even here the definition : 
“the thing looks like (here follows some well-known 
object) and was similar to an (other known object)” 
enters very often. Definition of utterly unheard-of 
things through themselves and only components of 
its own is nearly impossible. This all goes for the 
illustrations in a much higher degree. 

Other considerations present themselves if one 
enters the subject even deeper. The final picture must 
look real in spite of its newness and unusualness. It 
must suggest a probable and understandable entity, 
without giving the impression of a purely imaginative 
scene. The illustrator must study the story from end 
to end in order to be able to select the most impres- 
sive scene which gives hints to the preceding and to 
the following events too, at the same time not giving 
away the plot. Cover illustrations must arouse extra 
interest and aid to increase the circulation through 
stimulation of the imagination. Scientific pictures 
must be understandable by the average layman but 
at the same time endure the severe eye of an expert. 
They must not be overburdened and must never- 
theless contain all essential details. No contradictions 
with the story are allowed. When the question of 
colors — as in the case of covers — enters, the illustrator 
has more problems to solve. Printing technique allows 
for certain colors only. If these colors are of the 



everyday variety, all goes well. But what., if the story 
calls for weird, shifting, changing, iridescent, fluor- 
escent or phosphorescent colors? Some question, huh? 
W’ith the known colors these problems must all be 
solved. And those poor wizards do ail this. It is easy to 
criticize but hard to compete. 

From these abstract considerations. I’ll jump now 
to practical conclusions and take the art of Mr. Paul 
as an example. In my opinion, his work is of such 
a high standard, that one may well choose it as 
outstanding and worthy of imitation. His practice 
in the lines of scientific and science-fiction illustra- 
tions, which looks back at quite a few years, en- 
ables him to make drawings which simply take away 
one’s breath. Take my just developed analysis and 
you’ll find that it fits Mr. Paul like his own skin. 
And I’ll take an oath that all other science-fiction 
illustrators — even if they don’t admit it — take him 
as a master and try to learn from his drawings. 
This analytical examination I did in the beginning ef 
this letter was already overdue because up to this 
time people expressed their like or dislike for illus- 
trators only from their limited point of view without 
trying to go into the basic causes. Try to apply the 
deductions we do overlook to all the known science- 
fiction illustrators and like the result of an equation, 
you’ll come to Mr. Paul as the most fitting factor. 
Well, let me present this bouquet to him quite with- 
out any exaggeration, simply because he deserves it. 
I hear the mumbling of his adversaries : “What about 
Paul’s funny human figures?” Let me state that 
those humans never touched me as funny. And even 
if they were funny ; human nature never produces 
an unlimited genius. Look past those figures and 
this all the more, because they are not essential. We 
all know very well how humans of our day look, 
therefore there is no need to show them in any higher 
degree as they fit into the picture. There is no special 
accent on them ; they are there to complete the 
picture, to introduce the “human element.” And just 
therefore they may be standardized, their only pur- 
pose being to represent the characters of the plot. 
Phantastical beings and dwellers of other worlds 
cannot possibly be criticized, because they may look 
just like Paul shows them and we have no possibility 
to contradict him. His opinion is just as good as 
yours. So, where is your argument? So much about 
Paul’s humans ! But take his machines, his land- 
scapes, his breath-taking situations, his colors — dark 
if they fit the mood, bright if the story calls for — 
even his humor, and what remains of your criticisms? 
.... a poor wretch of empty arguments not standing 
the slightest breeze of sound constructive analysis. I 
mean no harm! It is quite possible that you did 
not yet consider things from this point of view. It is 
never too late to comprehend. Your other illustrators 
are more or less good too, and in due time, they'll 
still learn a lot from Paul ! But keep this gentleman 
for your ace illustrator and art director, or you’ll 
have stark disappointments to meet you. 

I may remember you at this point, that my Eng- 
lish needs some polishing, which you were kind enough 
to make in the last instance you printed a letter from 
me. Thanks for this trouble you are taking. 

Such long letters are perhaps not quite to fit your 
taste, but as I am living quite a distance from you, 
I must take advantage and make good use of my 
epistles. 

At this occasion. I'll mention that my new ama- 
teur science-fiction film production is in preparation 
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and I hope soon to give you some details and — if 
you care — photos to print from it. The title will be 
“The Fatal Voice/' 

Much luck to you. Andrbw Lenard. 

Budapest, Hungary. 

(We take great pleasure in presenting this very 
lengthy letter from our good friend across the sea. 

You have given the most complete defense of Paul’s 
illustrating that has ever appeared in “The Reader 
Speaks/’ and the most logical one, too. You do not 
leave a loophole in your argument. 

We do not use many letters as long as yours, but 
we feel justified in printing this one. Your English 
needs very little correction. It is better than that 
used by millions of Americans who are born with 
the language and speak no other. We have left your 
letter almost exactly as you have written it. 

We certainly want to hear more about your science- 
fiction motion picture productions. — EDITOR.) 



Praises for Weinbaum 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

Ever since the big smash-up of 1929 I have been 
looking for a story like “A Martian Odyssey.” Lau- 
rence Manning’s “Asteroid” tales almost reached the 
ideal I was looking for, but it was not till I read Mr. 
Weinbaum’s narrative that I realized that here was 
the type of story so long missing from the pages of 
any of the stf. publications. 

Of course someone will say “something like it” has 
already appeared. You know — the same old hooey. 
Well, nothing like this apt combination of realism 
and delightful humor has ever been written, much 
less read, before. You can almost see Tweel flying 
through the thin air of Mars like an animated dart. 
You can almost hear his twittering replies to Dick’s 
attempts at conversation. The whole thing is written 
in such a darned matter-of-fact manner it seems 
true. And when the story was over, you actually 
wished you could get back into it and get a good 
look at that silicon monster and those barrel men. 
And you’d give the very shirt off your back to have 
a chat with Tweel just to try your luck at under- 
standing his strange language in which designations 
of the same thing were seldom the same. The story 
was like one of those dreams that make you sorry 
as hell to wake up. A sequel ! I want a sequel — maybe 
two — maybe three ! The more the merrier ! And make 
sure they’re written in the same style as that in- 
comparable “Martian Odyssey.” 

Just one story like this every month and there will 
be no further need to read any of the other mags, for 
then Wonder will have something that the others 
simply can’t offer. It sure looks as if Mr. Hornig 
has admirably succeeded in assisting Mr. Gernsback 
to bring back that good old “Gernsy Touch” that has 
for so long been missing from the haunts of us old 
newsstand hounds. William S. Sykora, 

Long Island City, N. Y. 

(All we can say about “A Martian Odyssey” is that 
it has already received more praise than any story we 
have printed for at least a year, and we have not yet 
received one brickbat or unfavorable comment about 
it. You can’t imagine what a mental relief a story 
like this is to the Editor after just reading two or three 
hundred that are unacceptable. We can recall very 
few tales written in such an absorbing style. 

We are pleased to see that you notice an improve- 
ment in the magazine. We are doing our best to give 
you the very finest science-fiction obtainable. — 
EDITOR.) 



Darrow Again 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

Again Wonder Stories triumphs. The August issue 
is an unforgettable one. Then there is the announce- 
ment of the French science-fiction serial. 

In the August number, “Enslaved Brains” captures 
the honors. A story science-fiction fans should not for- 
get soon. An unusual time-travel tale is “The Men 
from Gayln.” E. Mantell is to be congratulated. “A 
Visit to Venus” by Festus Pragnell is an interesting 
novelette. “The Return of Tyme,” I hope, will bring 
call for an increased demand for the humorous type 
of science-fiction. I got quite a kick out of it. 

“Dimensional Fate” is one of the best shorts in 
the issue despite its tragic ending. And of course, 
the short-short was fine. 



Paul and Winter are to be complimented on their 
fine work. 

Here’s hoping for a bigger and better Wonder 
Stories. Jack Darrow, 

Chicago, 111. 

(You seem to be well satisfied with Wonder Stories. 
We miss your usual criticisms of our page make-up, 
cover, etc. Maybe you have given up hope. — EDITOR.) 



Thank You! 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

It’s true ! Wonder Stories is very rapidly becoming 
the “Best in Science Fiction” magazine. Up to a year 
ago, I thought another magazine was best, but now 
Wonder has taken its place. 

In reading science-fiction, I like to be thrilled. 
Now, I get a thrill just when I buy Wonder Stories. 
First, there’s Paul’s cover, which fills me with excite- 
ment and anticipation. 

His last three covers have been very, very excellent, 
especially the one for August. I like those with a lot 
of color ; they seem so much more attractive than the 
others, which are less colorful. And Paul is a wizard 
with colors, sometimes. His last several covers have 
been the best he’s drawn since 1931. 

I also enjoy being surprised. I am often surprised 
in Wonder Stories. First of all. I turn to the back 
and read “The Science Fiction Swap Column,” then 
“The Science Fiction League,” and then “The 
Reader Speaks." I am especially interested in those 
letters. They give an insight into the nature of other 
people, and show their ideas and opinions, with 
which I can compare my own. They tell a lot about 
the people who write them. Then, there is your 
comment. You interest me, Mr. Editor, with those 
comments ; they are much better than those by Mr. 
Lasser. You really answer, and don’t beat around 
the bush. I’m glad to see “The Reader Speaks” get- 
ting longer. 

The illustrations are also interesting, with the va- 
riety of artists which we have. I did not like Burian, 
but I thought Bulow’s drawing for “Caverns of 
Horror” very good, and appreciate it. Schneeman I 
also disliked. But I am delighted with Winter. He is 
excellent! I liked best of all his pictures for “The 
Doorbell” and “The Return of Tyme.” You know, 
he’s even, better than Paul for inside illustrations : 
Paul’s pictures are too dark, except those for 
“Xandulu,” which I liked very much. The best pic- 
tures I ever saw by Paul were his small illustrations 
for A. Merritt’s “The Metal Emperor.” Best of all 
the artists is Wesso ; I do wish you would use some 
of his work. Just try him out with one picture. Con- 
centrate Paul on the cover, and let Winter and 
other artists work inside. 

And now, the stories. They are much better. Jack 
Williamson’s “Xandulu” is the best story I’ve read in 
Wonder Stories for a long, long time. It was fine, 
one of Williamson’s best ; I only wish you had given 
it a cover. Please let’s have more very fantastic stories. 
I enjoy all the stories of the Stranger Club, and find 
Dr. Keller’s tales entertaining, and I’m waiting for 
Taine of San Francisco. R. F. Stand's “The Last 
Planet” was good, as was “The Last Shrine.” “A 
Martian Odyssey” and “The Return of Tyme” were 
amusing. Let’s not have many more foreign transla- 
tions ; they aren’t nearly so good as the American 
stories. If you reprint foreign stories, why do you 
dislike to do the same with those of our own country ? 
A. Merritt is my favorite author ; I’m sorry he writes 
so seldom, about one story every two or three years. 
But his new story coming this September should be 
good. 

As for the poetry, I liked “Passing of the Planets” 
and also your little poems. 

Please tell me where Black Lem Gulliver has gone, 
and what happened to that sequel to Bauer’s “A Sub- 
terranean Adventure.” 

I almost forgot to mention “Monsters of Callisto.” 
That was one of the best stories of last year. I read 
somewhere that Hinton had written a novel of Venus, 
“The Veiled Planet.” Why not use that for our next 
serial, after “The Fall of the Eiffel Tower"? 

And please use that strip story. Palmer’s “Whisper- 
ing Space.” I’ll be looking for it in the September 
issue. 

I realize that this letter is getting long, but I 
wanted to say everything this one time. I’ll stop right. 

Good luck to you, Wonder Stories, during the re- 
mainder of your sixth year. Harry Harvey 

Salisbury, N. C. 
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(Thank you for your most interesting letter. You 
have quite a knowledge of science-fiction and seem 
to be a veteran fan. 

The foreign stories we use cannot really be called 
reprints. We present them to you for the first time 
in English, and they are new stories as far as 
America is concerned. 

We are holding the cartoon story for something 
special. 

Hinton's "The Veiled Planet" was submitted to us, 
and while it was a good story, it did not come 
up to our standard. — EDITOR.) 



From a Kidd 13 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

I may seem to be continually grousing about your 
art work — in fact, I am — but I can’t resist a few 
more cracks at Paul. For instance: 

1. If he would avoid the blatant, cheap, yellow, red, 
and pink backgrounds (except when they are speci- 
fied in the stories) and go in for darker backgrounds 
such as the one on the April, 1934 issue, I am sure 
that you would gain some serious — and lasting — read- 
ers, 'stead of the few who are attracted by the lurid 
color combinations. 

2. For the contrast to star-sprinkled blackness, his 
human figures would be pleasant in numerous pastels, 
or one or two brilliant colors. Although, as it is, he 
would be wise to steer clear of all humans, for their 
proportions, faces, and clothes are seldom satisfactory, 
when from his pen. Winter is priceless. 

Paul handles machinery, space-ships, and build- 
ings like nobody’s business — witness the August, '33 
cover ; if he would only approximate that every time ! 

And yet, his illustration for "A Martian Odyssey" 
nearly kept me from reading it — the best story in the 
issue at that ! 

Speaking of the stories for July, '34, I rate them: 

1. A Martian Odyssey — simply great. I yearn for 
a sequel — the drawing was awful. 

2. The Last Shrine — better written, even, than "The 
Sublime Vigil," also by Cuthbert. Illustration accu- 
rate, but not nearly so beautiful as the drawing for 
the latter story. 

3. Voice of Atlantis — interesting-drawing only fair. 
Stranger Club not nearly so entrancing as the two 
former series’ serials : "Revolt of the Scientists" and 
"Man Who Awoke.” 

4. Enslaved Brains — okey — illustration good. 

5. Hair-Raising Tale — title best feature of it — only 
fair narration. Nice plot, though. 

And, as ever, better than anything else in the issue 
— "The Reader Speaks.” 

Many years ago, I saw a magazine with a pretty 
awful cover on the drug store mag-racks, and investi- 
gated its presence, which the outer appearance did not 
seem to vindicate. But — one of the stories was Part 
One (or Two) of Taine’s "The Time Stream.’’ I’ve 
been reading it ever since — several years, and I was 
thirteen only two days ago. Did I start young — or 
did I? [You did ! — EDITOR.) 

Am reconciled to — even enthusiastic about — the small 
size now. Goody, goody, goody for your side! 

Best wishes from a true friend and booster. 

Virginia Kidd, 
Catonsville, N. C. 

(This is a very unusual letter, worthy of any of 
our mature fans, and the odd part is that it comes 
from a girl only thirteen years of age. Two rare 
science-fiction fans are those of the female sex, and 
those only thirteen years of age — and when they are 
both rolled into one, you have a very unusual case. 
And Virginia was only ten years old when she started 
reading. We congratulate her on being one in a mil- 
lion.— EDITOR. ) 



A Friend Indeed 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

A friend of mine has just converted me to your 
ranks, and after reading the June issue, the first 
Wonder Stories that I have read, I want to say 
that you have some swell magazine. 

I enjoyed all your stories immensely, especially "The 
Doorbell" by D. H. Keller. "Adrift in the Void," by 
John Pierce, was good too, and the serial, "Druso," is 
interesting, also. "Into the Infinitesimal" was good. 

With reference to artists, my friend tells me that 
Schneeman is a new one. Personally, with reference 



to this issue, I believe that Schneeman is about the 
best you have on your staff of artists. 

I’m looking forward to many hours of enjoyment 
with Wonder Stories in the future. 

Here’s good wishes to your excellent magazine I 
Albert E. Lakes, 

New York City, N. Y. 

(Your friend who introduced you to Wonder Stories 
is a friend indeed — to both of us. He has brought a 
new literature into your life and helped increase the 
circulation of Wonder Stories. If all of our readers 
would try to do this, we could soon give them all 
of the improvements they ask for. Thank your friend 
for us. — EDITOR.) 



He Needs Consoling 

Editor , Wonder Stories: 

I am really worried. I haven’t seen Forrest Acker- 
man’s name in any reader’s department for the past 
two months. Is he sick, or something? Do tell. 

While we are on the subject of letters, please 
answer this one. Here am I, a subscriber, struggling 
heart and soul trying to get a letter in "The Reader 
Speaks," and failing, while my pal, Ray Mariella, can 
get two letters in one issue with his hands tied behind 
his back. Don’t tell me we have another Ackerman 
on our hands. Is it because you want to console him 
for sending him so many rejection slips? I need a lot 
of consoling too. 

I haven’t read the August issue yet, but it looks 
like a swell one. I am writing this now because I 
would like to reform "The Reader Speaks." I remem- 
ber that a few years ago we used to have many in- 
teresting discussions on scientific matters. What do 
we have now? Lists placing the stories in the order 
in which the reader likes them. A few of these letters 
are all right, but having all the letters like that is 
pretty tiresome. Can’t we have some more of these 
discussions? I would like to suggest as an interesting 
subject, the beginning of the universe. I put a ques- 
tion in "Science Questions and Answers" but did not 
get much satisfaction out of the answer. Perhaps 
some of the readers have their own views on the 
subject. 

You remember, last month I volunteered to be the 
director of a chapter of the Science Fiction League, 
although I did not know of the announcement in. this 
issue. I am now volunteering again so as to insure 
my priority of claim. 

I agree with Mr. Darrow about making a rubber 
stamp saying that "Paul’s cover is super-excellent.’’ 
It would save me the trouble of typing it out every 
month. The present cover is no exception. I wonder 
how long Paul can keep it up. It seems that each cover 
is better than the one before. There must be a limit. 

Talking about rubber stamps, how about making 
one with the emblem of the S.F.L. on it, like the 
Doc Savage club has. That would save us the trouble 
of putting a seal on letters that are not worth the 
cost. 

My scrapbook is coming along fine. I have many 
clippings about science-fiction, that is, pertaining to 
science-fiction matters ; and I expect to get many 
autographs of authors. I am starting at the top right 
from the beginning. I have, and am expecting many 
from the editors (from rejection slips, of course) and 
the only author I have as yet is at the very top of 
the list: Dr. E. E. Smith. How about having a con- 
test of scrapbooks ? Give those that have not yet 
started about a year to get one filled up, and then 
conduct it in the same way you had the cigarbox-craft 
contest in Everyday Science and Mechanics. 

I was going to give you some good reasons why you 
should go back to large size, but as you seem resolved 
to stick to the small size, I will save them for a 
time when you will be weakened by protests from 
other readers. So I will say 73’s, 30, and so-long. 

Milton A. Rothman, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

(No, Forrest J. Ackerman is not sick. We can 
not always get one of his letters in each issue, but 
we receive one from him each month. 

Scientific questions are now taken care of in the 
"Science Questions and Answers Department," so that 
"The Reader Speaks” can contain letters regarding 
Wonder Stories and science-fiction in general, and 
not science. 

We wish you success with your scrapbook and hope 
we have "consoled" you by placing your letter in these 
columns. — EDITOR . ) 
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What! No Science? 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

I want to go back to the June issue, in which 
Mr. Kaletsky takes a crack or two at Messrs. Lutwin 
and James. He also pokes the author J. Harvey 
Haggard. 

His cry is that WS lets too many scientific errors 
slip by, and that authors do the same. Haggard’s 
last page explanation was “rot,” says he. Oh yeah? 
says we ! I should like to see Mr. Kaletsky handle that 
last page to suit himself. I wonder if we pseudo- 
scientific fans would be able to understand him. 

To sum it all up, and perhaps sign my own death 
warrant, I am going to quote a certain person, and 
ask : “Who the heck said there was science in science- 
fiction anyhow ?” 

I should be very much obliged if Mr. Kaletsky would 
send me a picture of himself tearing his hair, froth- 
ing at the mouth, and smashing the furniture about. 
I wish to put it in my rogues’ gallery of famous 
people whose efforts to better this world were for 
nought. Hoy Pino Po-nq, 

Bloomington, 111. 

(Mr. Kaletsky’s criticisms are really well-meant. He 
is a very intelligent young fellow and has a greater 
scientific knowledge, for his age, that any one else 
we have ever met. His first love is science, and he 
wants it on every hand. He just can’t seem to real- 
ize that our readers buy Wonder Stories not so much 
for the cold-blooded science as for the new scientific 
theories, the fantasy, and the imaginative qualities 
of its composition — its food for thought. 

We wouldn't say that there is no science in science- 
fiction — there is plenty, as pointed out in our “What 
is Your Knowledge of Science?” department each 
month. Science-fiction is educating, but its purpose is 
to act more as an inspiration. — EDITOR .) 



Ten Suggestions 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

Duck below the dugouts 
Here come the knockouts! 

I will not comment upon the stories in this month’s 
Wonder Stories, but will devote myself to the group- 
ing of some ways in which “our” magazine can be 
improved. Some of the ways are original and some 
are borrowed. I hope that in your reply you will 
answer each one individually. 

1. Increased number of pages. Start a campaign 
in which you ask your readers to interest their friends 
in Wonder Stories. Also have a number of extra 
copies printed for distribution as sample copies. The 
Living Age, one of America’s oldest and expensive 
magazines, has a perennial advertisement in which 
it asks its readers to send in names of their friends 
in order to send them sample copies. The campaign 
would take place two months before you would 
increase the pages to 144 or even 160. You would 
be able to do this because of the new readers. 

2. Even edges. Yes, an old subject, but ever with 
us since the November, 1980, number — the first of 
the small-size issues. Some time ago, due to the many 
complaints, you stated that “since the cost of making 
the edges even was a few hundred dollars, you were 
willing to contribute that sum to stop complaints” 
(taken from memory). If the cost is so slight, I 
would think that you would even the page edges. 

3. Better proportion in some of your stories. Some 
of the short stories have been stretched into novel- 
ettes and vice versa. 

4. Stories in next issue to be announced in the 
published issue. After all, we have never seen stated 
the reason why this is not done. It cannot be the space 
problem, because the announcement would take the 
place of one of the fillers. Nor can it be that you 
haven’t enough forthcoming stories or that they can’t 
be placed into type early enough. Well then, what 
is the reason ? 

6. More original ideas in stories. Not new science 
necessarily, but new ideas. As for the main example of 
a new idea, I offer Taine’s “Time Stream.” For ex- 
amples of stories with old ideas I refer you to the 
April, 1934, Wonder with “The Menace from Space,’ 
“End of the Universe,” and “The Last Planet.” “The 
Menace” of course has the old bogey-menace from who 
knows where. “End of the Universe” is the day-dream- 
ing of a man about to die; and “Last Planet” is the 
effort of the human race to keep itself in existence 
by struggling to find a place to exist through great 



obstacles. Anything new? Well the caveman might 
have been afraid of the things outside; he babbled 
as he died, and he always had to struggle to exist. 

6. Imaginative creations, not human beings taking 
the main part in the pictures. If anyone wants to 
see a human being, look in your mirror. As for a 
space-ship, dinosaur, battling ants, gigantic beetles, 
stellar wrecks, who has seen them and who could even 
imagine them in his mind, without having seen a 
picture of them? I would rather see an ant vs. ant 
than see five scientists being chased by a huge ant. 

7. More space for readers’ letters and also helpful 
addresses for readers could be obtained by printing 
full addresses. 

8. A full or half-page picture of our authors with 
a brief biography. This would be something like the 
Paul picture in the November, 1933, Wonder. In a 
small-size magazine like the Argosy, with 144 pages, 
they have and are still presenting excellent pictures 
and biographies of their authors. 

9. As an alternative to Number 8 would be the re- 
turn to the 2 ins. by 2 ins. drawings of authors which 
you had. But this time, you might publish a picture 
only once, definitely announcing that each picture 
would appear only once. You would thus save space 
and satisfy your readers. 

10. Your paper. I know of the poor result of the 
glossy Saturday Evening Post paper experiment. I 
know that you say glossy paper hurts your eyes and 
so forth. But still your paper is not satisfactory. It 
is too heavy and coarse. Now if you could find a 
medium between the two extremes — a lightweight 
paper that is not glossy — and I am sure you can, 
all will be well and done about this complaint. 

Many a time have I seen some readers complain 
of some of the above suggestions. You seemed to 
make a promise to remedy the fault, but it con- 
tinues to exist. To a foreigner it would seem that the 
right hand (editorial staff) does not let the left 
hand (printer of magazine) know what is going 
on or what is wanted. 

The above paragraphs are aimed at the Editor. 
Now, my fellow readers — (“citizens” — as the local 
politician would say), what do you really think of 
the above suggestions ? What do you, want and what 
don’t you want? Some would say it is a waste of time 
to even ask you, but I feel otherwise. Write to 
Wonder Stories. Don’t let the Ackermans and Dar- 
rows (no reflection on them) do all the writing. Do 
yours and do it now, before you lose track of it ! 

Steven Fogaris, 
Passaic, N. J. 

(We’ll try to comment upon your suggestions one 
by one: 

1. Mr. Gernsback sent sample copies of his former 
science-fiction magazine to potential readers years 
ago, but the plan does not work. Wonder Stories con- 
tains more wording than any other science-fiction 
magazine, even with fewer pages. 

2. Even edges are an expensive luxury. The benefits 
would never compensate for the cost of the project. 
We may do so, however, when times are better. 

3. This is purely personal. You believe some stories 
are stretched out and others shortened. Every author 
has a different style of writing and his work 
appears different from all others. 

4. We do not announce stories in the very next issue 
to avoid conflictions. Many times we find at the last 
minute that to use a certain scheduled story would be 
disadvantageous. 

5. Our new policy is bringing in stories propound- 
ing new, logical scientific theories with original plots. 
Of course, all stories must be alike in the sense that 
they all have to have characters, scenes, action, plot, 
and suspense. 

6. Some stories are purely psychological, such as 
the work of David H. Keller, M. D., and do not allow 
for alien scenes. Therefore we are forced to use 
ordinary human beings as subjects for the illustrations. 

7. We have been giving “The Reader Speaks” more 
room for the past few months. 

8. MoBt authors object to having their biographies 
and pictures in the magazine. Most of them live just 
ordinary lives and haven’t the opportunity to hop 
around in the space-ships they write about. 

9. Reproductions of the authors’ pictures are not 
always successful. 

10. The circulation of Wonder Stories does not 
warrant the use of better paper at the present time. 
We use the stock used by most pulps, and a grade 
better than a lot of them. — EDITOR .) 
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The Science Fiction League 

Editor , Won deb Stories l 

I am enclosing application for membership in the 
Science* Fiction League. I hope it fulfills its purpose. 
Why not coalesce with other clubs with the same 
purpose, as the ISA? I would strongly advise making 
contact with Fantasy Magazine, as it carries news of 
writers, readers, and all publications.. 

In the August Wonder, “A Visit to Yenns;” by 
Pragnell certainly needs a sequel. Earth must protect 
herself from the Venusians. “Enslaved Brains’* is ex- 
cellent. However, I do not see the real reason for 
killing the brains unless it is a primitive sentimentality 
for the past and a fear for anything new. 

Luck to the League ! Thomas S. Gardner, 

Johnson City, Tenn. 

(We are pleased to see that Mr. Gardner, a science- 
fiction author, is so enthusiastic over the Science Fu> 
tion League. Raymond A. Palmer, in a recent League 
column, has promised us that the members of the ISA 
will join the League and form local chapters. — 
EDITOR .) _ 

He Is Right 

Editor , Wonder Stories: 

It’s a fact I It's an absolute fact t ... * I mean the 
theme that was developed by that good story, “The 
Return of Tyme..” 

In the story, as a result of the publishing of that 
super-classic, “The Core,” a new era in science-fiction 
was started ; new authors sprung up to replace the 
old ones ; new plots were used, and all hecause of that 
tremendous masterpiece .... Now gaze upon this 
August issue. Every author in it is comparatively new 
in science-fiction ! But why these authors ? Is it “The 
Core”? I doubt it ... . The solution, one can easily 



BOOK REVIEWS 



BEFORE THE DAWN — by John Taine. 247 pages. 

Stiff cloth cover. Size 5%"x8*4". Publisher: The Wil- 
liams and Wilkins Company. $2.00. 

The author, Eric Temple Bell, who is Professor of 
Mathematics at the California Institute of Technology, 
introduces a new idea in this story — a logical method 
for looking into the past. Through his “time-televisor” 
he can perceive events that took place in dim bygone 
ages. In the story, Langtry invents the mechanism. 
It is based on the fact that all objects absorb some 
of the light thrown upon them, and, like a phono- 
graph record’s sound, the object records scenes. The 
“time-televisor” reproduces the scenes engraved upon 
objects, much the same as a phonograph needle will 
reproduce the sounds that were originally engraved 
upon the record. 

Langtry, after much work, succeeds in casting the 
images in a three-dimensional manner, so that the 
observers would appear to be actually there, to them- 
selves, though they could hear and smell nothing, 
only their sense of sight being affected-.. 

Seller, one of Langtry’s friends, offers him a piece 
of calcify to place under observation. He believes 
that, it is very ancient and will bring forth much of 
interest in its life-story. As the story observed by the 
stone unfolds, the men find themselves millions of 
years in the past, seeing all 1 that went on in the 
vicinity where the stone was located at the time. 
At first they are frightened when gigantic saurians 
seem to pounce upon them and the reproductions are 
so real that it takes them some time to realize that 
all they are observing has passed from existence 
millions of years in the past. 

The hero of the story is a tremendous reptile which 
the men name Belshazzar, and its mate is Jezebel. 
The villain, who is jealous of Belshazzar, they call 
Satan. Belshazzar is the king of the prehistoric 
jungle and the last, half of the book follows his ad- 
ventures — his killings, narrow escapes, and mating 
with Jezebel, for whom he had to fight Satan. 
Mighty upheavals of the primeval earth force the 
reptiles to move every now and then. At the end of 
the story, Belshazzar and Satan kill each other during 
a terrific earthquake. 

While the story takes almost half the hook to get 
down to brass tacks, it. is well worth the reading, 
filled with breathless action and vivid adventure. The 



see, is the new editorial policy. (Am I right?) [You 
are right — EDITOR.} 

A. L. Burkholder put his story across great. Another 
author would have drawn out the story until it became 
boring. Sacrificing length and developing suspense 
made the story very interesting to the very end. W. 
Varick Nevins III is excellent as a short-short story 
author ; all of them have been interesting and startling. 
The other tales also merit approval, but of them I 
think that “The Return of Tyme” was the most en- 
joyable ; it was serious and sareasfcie at the same 
time. (That is _ something ! ) Eando Binder’s serial 
locks so interesting that I’m almost tempted to start 
it before I have the third part. (By the way, speaking 
of Eando Binder, I should think his name would be 
Aando Binder .... Know what I mean?> 

Ah f Hah ! At last .... I hare sent you ray applica- 
tion for the Science Fiction League! My delay, of 
course, was not the result of my disinterest ; far from 
that, for the fact is my funds are very low ( And how?) 

I still want to see the contents on the contents page 
arranged differently. Why can’t you do it? It would 
certainjy improve the appearance. I’ll be waiting to 
see it in effect, so don’t disappoint me. 

David A. Kyle, 
Moatieello. N. Y. 

(“The Return of Tyme” seems to have made at least 
as big a “hit” as the story to which it is the sequel, 
“The End of Tyme,” in ©ur November, 1933, issue. It 
was really a “fan” story — that is, veteran readers 
would get mere out of it than new ones. 

We don’t know what you mean when you say Eando 
Binder’s name should be Aando Binder. 

Welcome to the Science Fiction League. You- are 
Member ^ Number 359. Low finances is no reason for 
not joining the League. It doesn’t cost a eent to join 
and you don’t have to buy the essentials until you 
feel like it. —EDITOR . ) 



author calls it a work of “fantaseience.” It will give 
you a most enjoyable evening. 

YELLOW JACK — by Sidney Howard in collaboration 

with Paul de Krnif. 152 pages. Stiff cloth cover. 

Size 5-%" x 8%". Publisher : Harcourt, Brace and 

Company. $2.00. 

This is neither a novel nor a text book. On the 
paper jacket is written “a history.” That is what 
it is — in the form of a play. “Yellow Jack” was ac- 
claimed the greatest production of the American stage 
by many leading critics, and here it is in book form. 

The book is. concerned with the conquest of yellow 
fever. Most of the story takes place in Havana, Cuba, 
in the fall of 1900. Other short scenes are in Lon- 
don (1929) and West Africa (1927). 

It is a true account of the isolation of the yellow 
fever microbe and the proof that a mosquito is the 
carrier. The names of the characters who actually 
lived the play are not concealed in the book, except 
those that are still living today, for which fictitious 
names are provided 1 . 

Jesse W. Lazear may be called the hero of the 
story. He was the first to sacrifice his life to science 
in this case. He became a martyr, paving the way for 
other martyrs, in- the fight against yellow fever. 

We see how the scientists,. in Cuba, 1900, infected 
monkeys, guinea pigs* and other animals with the 
malaria virus, though all of them were immune 
except a special breed of India monkey. Success can- 
not be attained* they discover, unless men are used 
as human guinea pigs. Men must subject themselves 
to the virus in order to make the experiments suc- 
ceed and learn just what does cause yellow fever- 
filth or mosquitoes. 

The book becomes very dramatic near the conclu- 
sion- Two men are isolated in a room of filth., the 
odor of which nearly knocks them, over at first until 
they become used to it- Two other men are placed in 
a clean room, but are subjected - to the bites of the 
malaria mosquito. Two of the martyrs, though they 
were offered $300 if they should pull through, refuse 
the money,, sacrificing themselves for the sake of 
humanity. 

The story is not written in literary style. There 
are no beautiful phrases, but the action is natural. 
The men do and talk just as men ivwdd do and talk 
under the circumstances. None of the “hard” language 
is omitted and' we do not recommend the book to 
chicken-hearted school-girls. However, everyone who 
wants a true, lifelike account of the history of yellow 
fever should not deprive himself of this classic. 



WELLWORTH BARGAINS f 



Electrical Portable 

This is the ideal outfit for all-around spraying work 
wherever current is available. With it you can spray 
paint, varnish, duco, enamel, lacquer, insecticides, etc., 
with speed. You can move it from one room to another. 
Simply insert plug into electric socket and this marvel- 
ous machine is ready. 

Outfit equipped complete with De Vilbiss Gun, Uni- 
versal head, with quart aluminum cup, which enables 
you to obtain round or fan spray, *4-h.p. heavy duty 
motor, 110-volt, 60-cycle, AC* air filter, safety valve, 
Kellogg Air-Cooled Compressor, l%xl%, 15 feet of 
hose, cord and plug. Equipped with 50-lbs. pressure 
tank. Pint mason jars can be used on gun for extra 
containers. 

Price of complete outfit with gnn, $27.50 
Price of outfit without motor, $20.00 
Price of DeVilbiss Gun, $5.95 alone 
Price of Filter Tank, $4.25 alone 

Complete urith Gauge and €0 lb». Safety Valve 

Price of Compressor, $6.50 alone 



SPRAYER OUTFIT 




G. E. Phonograph Motor 




$3-95 



ONLY 



Furnished with 
Speed regulator. 

Formerly 
Sold for 
$15.00 



Variable speed induction type 
self-starting, 110 roll. 60 
cycle, AC. with lever control. 
Speed range from 5 to 200 
RPM. Can be installed in 
place of old-fashioned, hand- 
winding speed motor. Fits any 
cabinet. Also ideal for dis- 
play turn-table, and a hun- 
dred other uses. These G. E. 
Electric Motors are brand new. 
in original factory cartons. 
Same motor that formerly sold 
for $15.00, only $3.95 as long 
as supply lasts. Manufacturers 
and dealers, please write for 
special quantity prices. 

Shipping Weight II lbs. 



Westinghouse Power Generator 



Manufactured by Westinghouse 
for U. S. Signal Corps 

Built-In commutator taka* off tho geoaratad D.C. Three lead* 
4 14V.UHsht.lm 

atoitfaa . >ad (■ 

the A.O. output. Related at ita normal speed of 4600 r.p.ai. 
the output fa 200 W.. at 116 to US VTfou open circuit), 900 
cycle*. Tlie rotor turns in ball beartna*. Shaft tonatb (driving 



a 6 1-4 in. In disaster. Guaranteed new and perfect. 

Shipping Weight. 12 lbs. 




■j a ill ta ARAPO Remit by check or money order for fuH amount of each Item— Shipped 
f ft Ll Cfl Express Collect if sufficient money is not enclosed tor parcel post. 

,,¥n 1 v w Nq COD order accepted- Money refunded If not satisfied. 




These Motors were manufac- 
tured by the General Electric 
Company and originally in- 
tended for use by a large 
manufacturing company. 

Here are the specifications: 
1/30 h.p. — 4800 R.P.M. Uni- 
versal A.C. and D.C. 110 TOlts 
Instant rererse. Size: Diam- 
eter 6 inch, length 5 inch. 
Add 25c for speeial packing 
and mailing anywhere in 
U.8.A. Ship. Wght. 3 lbs. 



$Q45 

“■"each 

WHILE THEY LAST 



Original Priee $12.00 



WELLWORTH TRADING COMPANY. 560 W. Washington Street, Chicago, III. 

Enclosed you will find my remittance of $ for which please send me the following: 



Name Address 

City State WS-10 



Please mention Man Story Magazines token answering advertisements 




CONN. WRAPPER 
BROADLEAF BINDER 



HANDSOME 

CHROMIUM 

POCKET 

CIGAR 

CASE 



GUARANTEED 
15 c QUALITY 

3 / each for Factory - 
t Fresh cigars rep- 
' resenting 50 of 
the ISO brands we 
manufacture, up to 
the 30c HAVANA 
Cigars. IVHId, mellow— 
deliciously fragrant ci- 
gars put aside by our 
inspectcrs for slight 
color variations, etc. We 
guarantee, on a money- 
back basis, that you will 
smoke and enjoy every 
one of these fine cigars 
— just as though you 
had paid the full retail 
price. None shorter 
than 5 Inches, and 
of them longer. 



Money - Back 
Guarantee 

If you do not receive 
IN YOUR OWN OPIN- 
ION at least $5.00 worth 
of 8 u p r e m e smoking 
pleasure' from these 50 
cigars, just write us and 
we will refund every 
penny of your money ! — 
and the smokes will have 
been on us. 



"Set Acquainted” 

orders 

DELIVERED FREE 
TO ANY PART OF THE U.S.I 
(We pay postage.) Sond check 
or money order for $1.50, or pay 
the postman whan these cigars 
reach youu We have been making 
fine HAVANA CIGARS for over 
SO years. References! Dun- 
Bradstreet, any bank in U.S. or 
National City Bank, 

Catla Presidente 
Zay as, Havana, 

Cuba. Our Money- 



#' EDWIN CIGAR CO.® 

100-G East 16 t - Stoeet.N.Y.C 



WESTERN FANS!!! 

Get Your Copy of the 
November Issue of 

DOUBLE ACTION 
WESTERN 

MAGAZINE t 

On Your Newsstand Sept. 1 0th 
A Book-Length Novel by 

E. B. MANN 

And a Complete Novelette by 

Edgar L. Cooper 

Assure You of the Best 
in Western Fiction 

Special Subscription Offer 

3 Big Issues 75C 

WINFORD PUBLICATIONS, INC. 

1S5 Franklin St., Dept. WS New York, N. Y, 



fcT/\lir you ran ride a 
IV a I W genuine Mead 
* • — I » bicycle 30 days 
without "buying for keeps.”' 

Ketum it at our eipense if not 
satisfied. Write auiek for FREE 
color Catalog, marvelous new 
prices , special offers. SAVE 1/8 
buying direct from MEAD l 

$19.95 

Mead's Sentinel bike only 
$19.95— Bangers a ,few dollars 
more, America’s finest quality 
bicycles at rock-bottom prices. 

Rider Agents Wanted 

Ride and exhibit sample of our new Balloon- 
Tire RANGES, and make money. Opportunity 
of lifetime. Special Offers on our entire lino 
of quality bicycles— if you hurry! Send no money 
— write. 

—-Save One-Half on lamps, wheels, tires. 



Mead 




equipment. Drop us a postal, 

CYCLE COMPANY 

DEPT. A-228, CHICAGO FREE! er S*,°ffid 






Till MAGAZINE OF BEX gClKNCK 

SEXOLOGY, foremost educational sei magaiine. is written 
In simple language and can be read by every member of the 
family. It is instructive, enlightening — not a risque book— 
contains no offensive matter. 

Contains 25 important articles on Sex Science. 68 pages, with 
attractive two-color cover. Here are a few of the more important 
articles: _ . ... . 

What Is Sex Morality?— Sex Life of Siamese Twins— “Lnb- 
eratory Babies”— Eunuchism, or ‘‘Lack 
•f Manhood” — The Adolescent Girt — 

Effects of Pregnaney on Husbands — 

Mother-Sons "Complexes” — Fake Sex 
Advertising— Cause of Sex Abnormality 
—Education Against Venereal Disease 
—Syphilis and the Eyes— Sex Adjust- 
ment In Marriage— Scientific Sex 
Notes— Questions and Answers. 

SEXOLOGY 97W Hudson Street 



Get a copy of 

SEXOLOGY on 
any newsstand, 
or. if your dealer 
cannot supply 
you, send 25c 
cash or stamps 
for current issue. 



New York, N* Y« 



Please mention Man Story Magazines when answering advertisements 






Drinks Whiskey 
No More 




Wonderful Treatment 



Faithful 



Try it FREE 

Wives, mothers, 
sisters, it is you that 
the man who drinks 
Whiskey .Wineor Beer 
to excess must depend 
upon to help save him 
from a ruined life and 
a drunkard's grave. 
Take heed from the 
thousands of men go- 
ing to ruin daily 

The Happy Reunion 

the horrible stuff called home brew from private stills. 
Once he gets it in his system he finds it difficult to stop— 
but you can help him. What it has done for others is an 
example of what it should do for you. All you have to 
do is to send yonr name and address and we will send 
absolutely FREE, in plain wrapper, a trial package of 
GOLDEN TREATMENT. You will \je thankful as long 
as you live that you did it. Address 

DR. J. W. HAINES CO. 

1105 Qenn Building Cincinnati, Ohio 



AMAZING 50-50 PLAN 

A REAL OPPORTUNITY! Music publishers looking 
for new song hits, ideas. Big Royalties paid! Popular 
professional song writer will compose music to your 
words, lyrics to your melody. Complete collaboration, 
editing, revising, arranging, including marketing serv- 
ice to Radio broadcasters. Music publishers and Movie 
Studios. WRITE TODAY for FREE INFORMATION. 
WILLARD HERRING, Box MS. Franklin Park, Illinois 



MEN AND WOMEN 

WANTED! 



TO DEMONSTRATE NEW LOW PRICED “PINLESS” CURTAIN STRETCHER 
_ , NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED! 

Opanuum available for a few more men and women who want to earn up to 110 a 
day to start demonstrating brand new plnleea curtain stretcher. Just what every 
hoasewlfe naa huen waiting for. No experience or Investment required. Write 
for free details.! 

Tit* Evans Manufacturing Company, Dspt. M-104. Cincinnati, Ohio 



| Learn j in 12 Weeks 

* * Pay yonr tuition in easy 
monthly payments after training! 

BP All practical shop work on Motors. Dynamos, etc. 
|TSL*CTR1C REFRIGERATION and AIR-CONDITION- 
I included FREEl Spare time work while learning and 
I "*5 Sknptofnient Service after graduation . . . You don’t 



need advanced 



education or experience. Start Any Timet 
Write Today for Free Book 



COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. 74-17 

1 5»0 Sautti P«a,iina Street ... Chicago, Illinois 



Help Kidneys 

Don't Take Drastic Drugs 

You have nine million tiny tubes or Alters in your 
Kidneys which may be endangered by using drastic, irri- 
tating drugs. Be careful. If poorly functioning Kidneys or 
Bladder make you suffer from Getting Up Nights, Leg 
Pains, Nervousness, Stiffness, Burning, Smarting, Acidity, 
Neuralgia or Rheumatic Pains, Lumbago or Loss of 
Vitality, don't waste a minute. Try the Doctor’s prescrip- 
tion called Cyatex (pronounced Siss-tex). Formula in every 
package. Starts work in 15 minutes. Soothes and tones 
raw, irritated tissues. It is helping millions of sufferers 
and is guaranteed to fix you up to your satisfaction or 
money back on return of empty package. Cystex is only 
75c at all druggists. 




Hr INCHES OF MUSCLE 
PUT ON YOUR ARMS 
with the 

GERMAN IRON SHOE 
MUSCLE BUILDER 

Here is the greatest exerciser ever 
made to build giant-like arms, widew 
powerful shoulders, a brawny back 
and a tremendous chest ! John Filipona 
added five inches to his arms; E. 
Peters added one inch to each bicep 
the first week! What they have donet 
you can do ! 

Now You Can Have the Strength 
and Physique the Equal of the 
Strongest Professional! 

Become the center of attraction wher- 
ever you go! Decide now that you arc 
k going to have muscles that not only 
a look good but are good 1 Get sinews 
l» of steel ! The iron shoe will de» 
\\ velop them to a super-state that 
1 cannot be equalled. Some of our 
V pupils have put four inches on 
* \ their biceps and increased their 
>l * 'M shoulder spread six inches. 

NEW MODEL NOW READY1 

Special NEW features, including tha 
"Chain Strength Register" based on 
“ "European Block SyafeMB 



the famous 

. . . and the "Strength Register" which 
registers your day by day improvement, 

SPECIAL FREE GFFER! 

The Iron Man’s Famous 60 day^ illustrated 
Picture Course of Instruction is included 
FREE! This is the greatest body-building 
offer ever presented. Ring in now for thD 
lowest priced and biggest result-getting exer- 
ciser under the sun ! 

Send today . . . NOW . . . for FREE illus- 
trated information. No obligation. 



American Athletie Appliance Cempeiry. 

4324 Paul St., Dept. MPIO, Philadelphia. Pa. 

Gentlemen: Without obligation and without eoit, tend 
particulars about your Iron Shoe Strength Builder and 
Special FREE offer. 



Name 



Address 



FREE OFFER 



SEND 



Please mention Man Stony Magazines when answering advertisements 






BE SURE TO READ IN 

PIRATE 

•STORIES 



For NOVEMBER 



“PIRATE GUNS 






By F. V. W. MASON 



One of your favorite authors. A thrilling hook-length novel of the daring exploits 
of Captain Terror who sweeps the ocean with pirate guns of vengeance. 

Also 

A Pirate Novelette of Blood and Thunder “SCOURGE OF THE MAIN” by 
JAMES PERLEY HUGHES 
And Swift-action Short Stories of Modern Piracy by 
Leroy Lake, William De Noyer. 

A specially drawn series of Dramatic Pirate Heroes. 

A regular readers’ department “Jolly Roger’s Log” in which your 
questions are answered free. 

Buy your copy of Pirate Stories on the Newsstands September 1st.— 15 cents the copy. 
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Everyday Science & Mechanics 

is the finest scientific-technical-mechanical-constructional magazine in 
the field. Up-to-the-minute with news flashes of scientific events. Dozens 
of constructional articles and many popular experiments. Ideas from 
which you can make things to sell. 

A Host of Interesting Subjects Covered 

Woodworking — Photography — Magic — Patents and 
Inventions — Book Reviews — Metalworking — Chemis- 
try — Engineering — Microscopy — Electrical Experi- 
ments — Lathe Operation — Shop Hints and other 
subjects. 

EVERYDAY SCIENCE AND MECHANICS 

99M Hudson Street New York. N. Y. 




10 

« 



$1.00 FOR ONE YEAR 

(Canadian and 

Foreign $1.50) 

Send Check or 
Money Order 



Over 150 Illustrations 
lOc the Copy On All Newsstands 




Rip “Raw-ing” 

JOKES ♦ 
SONGS ♦ 
and TOASTS ♦ 

AND HOW TO MAKE OVER 

300 

COCKTAILS 
HIGHBALLS / 

AND WHAT HAVE YOU • 

» 

All in This new Book 

Here’s a rollicking 
humorous book with 
a bit of usefulness 
added to it. It is real- 
ly the largest, authen- 
tic book on bartend- 
ing which tells the 
host how to mix sev- 
eral hundred delight- 
ful drinks — cocktails, 
highballs, rickeys, 
cordials, and other 
concoctions. Every 
man fond of enter- 
taining guests at 
home will find this 
new book really 
handy and popular at 
social functions. j 

A BIG “HIT” EVERYWHERE 

This new guide, “THE PERFECT BAR- 
TENDING HOST AT HOME,’’ contains over 
15 old-time favorite drinking songs and dozens of 
toasts, jokes, wise-cracks, and witty remarks. 
It is a book which affords many hours of enter- 
tainment and amusement. 

There are over. 50 illustrations which offer 
plenty of amusement for readers. 

"THE PERFECT BARTENDING HOST 
AT HOME,” will be mailed directly to you if you 
enclose 25c in stamps or coin. Mail coupon below. 

GRENPARK COMPANY 

9B Hudson Street new York city 

GRENPARK COMPANY. Dofft. WS 
99 Hudson Street, New York City. 

©enttemrn: Enclosed you will find my remittance of 25e In 
stamps or coin for which kindly send me all postage prepaid 
one copy of THE PERFECT BARTENDING HOST AT HOME. 

Name 

Address 

City State 





OF FINEST 
TOILET SOAPS 

S.».n eaktt of 
finest toilet egy 



14 Price 



00 YOU Cl 
. WANT TO ^ 1 


OP TOBACCO? 




Banish the craving for tobacco as 
thousands have. Make yourpuil tree 
1 and happy with Tobacco Redeemer. 

; Not a substitute, not habit forming. 
Write for free booklet telling of in- 
jurious effect of tobacco and depend- 
able. easy way to relieve 




the craving many men have. 

Newell Pharma cal Co. 

Dept. 240. St. Louie, Mo. 


FREE 

'BOOK 



PSORIASIS — ECZEMA 

and other obstinate skin eruptions 

Is it necessary to suffer from theee unsightly skin 
irritations? PSORACINE, a wonderful new discov- 
ery now relieving many stubborn cases where other 
treatments failed. Try it no matter how long af- 
flicted. Write for sworn proof and free information. 

EDWARD G. KLOWDEN 

619 N. C.ntral Park, Chicago, Ilf. 



Quit Tobacco 



iss.Ti^KE.’a 

9 QUlt. 



Don't try to banish 
Thooaaoda of ioveton 
of the KhIet Treatise 

KEELEY TREATMENT FOR 
TOBACCO HABIT 

lor over 60 year*. Write today for FEME BOOK and oar 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 

Home of the famoaa Ke e»ejT ie htmy t > forUeoer cad Dross. 

Boot let eent on request. Correspondence strictly eeafidsnt&l. 

KEELEY INSTITUTE, Dept.T-503. Dwight. Illlnofe 



Ilf ir BIG ROYALTIES tlfel 

paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Produeeri. Free 
booklet describes most complete song service ever offered. Hit writers 
win revise, arrange, compose music to your lyrics or bliss Is pour 
music, secure U. 8. copyright, broadcast your song over t As radio. 
Our Bales Departme nt su bmits to Muslo Publishers and IIliHrMffll 
Picture Studios. WHITE TODAY for FREE BOOKLET. 

UNIVERSAL SONG SERV ICE, €52 Meyer Bide.. 
Western Avenue end Sierra Vista, Hollywood, Cadfonria 



^ Send postcard 

for our HF/VH 

FREE CATALOGUE 

Thousands of bargains. Address: 

LITTLE BLUE BOOK CO. 

Catalogue Dept.. Desk 279 Girard, Kansas 



kind of M, 

day. SfUins price marked an bar 

only 25e. House wive* bay on *1*1*. Up to 1609 pr efi t 
foryoa. Write for m.-iney-rr.aklne detail* and facta about 

*p deal**. Far quick actio* 

VICTOR SOAP CO. Depc. MG- 104, DAYTON. O. 



Please mention Man Story Magazines when answering advertisement 9 





Dr. David H. Keller 



edits newest 



f 



magazine success • 

H ERE you have for the first time a startlingly new publication 
popularizing medicine — written in a non-scientiflc manner. Every 
article which appears in POPULAR MEDICINE is prepared by 
6ome leading physician .... each article i3 authoritative, instructive 
and beneficial in more ways than one. It is written in a non-scientiflc 
manner. Illustrations in many cases accompany the articles. 

WH71T 711 LS YOU ? A1 * of us have some minor ail- 

ments which constantly annoy 
and baffle us. POPULAR MEDICINE sets you straight through its 
many articles and through its special departments; “The Diagnostician’' 
and “Questions and Aaiswers.” 

The platform of POPULAR MEDICINE is as follows: POPULAR 
MEDICINE is opposed to all methods of quackery, and will readily 
expose these exploitations: POPULAR MEDICINE is opposed to all 
forms of fake medical appliances, and certain patent medicines which are 
more harmful than good; POPULAR MEDICINE is opposed to useless 
surgical operations of which many are performed and are usually unneces- 
sary; POPULAR MEDICINE is edited by the well known Dr. David H. 
Keller, and all articles appearing in it are written exclusively by men 
in the medical profession. 

A Brief Resume of the September Issue: 

1$ the Operation Really Necessary — That Banana Diet — How Is Your 
Heart — Nervous Breakdown — Doctors, too. Make Mistakes — What to Do 
Before the Doctor Comes — Medical Science News — Photographing the 
Inside of Your Stomach — Questions and Answers — Medical Book Review — 
and other features. 

For a limited time only, you can get 
POPULAR MEDICINE at a reduced 
rate. Mail remittance in check or 
money order. 



SPECIAL OFFER: 



8 MONTHS FOR $1.00 



POPULAR MEDICINE 
97K Hudson Street New York, N. Y. 



On 7U! Newsstands 25c 





T he Greatest 




FICTION VOLUME 
Ever Published! 

ever before have so many masterpieces of fantasy been published in one volume. Never 
before has such literary value been issued for such a ridiculously low cost. Never before 
have you had the opportunity to secure the seven best novels by the father of science fiction 
1 — all in one volume. 

FAMOUS NOVELS By H. G. WELLS 

Look at the table of contents: “The Time Machine”, “The Island of Dr. Moreau”, 
“The Invisible Man”, “The War of the Worlds”, “The First Men in the Moon”, “The 
Food of the Gods”, “In the Days of the Comet”. 

Just think! — Seven priceless journeys away from the humdrum, work-a-day world! 
Seven trips into the fantastic realm of the incredible! Seven vacations in the land of 
the imagination! Here are stories that remain classics as long as the English language is 
spoken — and longer! Each fantastic tale is easily worth the price of the entire book. 
You will re-read them many times — your interest and rapture will be no less on the tenth 
reading than on the first! If you have ever read a science-fiction story, you cannot deny 
yourself this volume. It is worth the sacrifice of many other pleasures, to read this book. 
These novels are more than stories — they are visions into the unknown, such as have come 
from the pen of no other literary genius. You will forget that you are reading printed 
pages and revel in the ecstasy of Wells’ vivid word-pictures l 

Seven masterpieces, each with seven times the merit of 
ordinary science-fiction stories, at a seventh their value! 

Order yours now before «p «(t J 
they are all sold out. 



DON’T DELAY! 



SCIENCE PUBLICATIONS 

97W HUDSON STREET NEW YORK 



A COPT 



SCIENCE PUBLICATIONS 

97 W Hudson 8treet, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find my remittance of $2.75 for which send mo. POSTAGE 
PREPAID, one copy of “SEVEN FAMOUS NOVELS by H. G. WELLS.” (Send remit- 
tance in check or money order. Register letter if it contains cash or unused U. S. Postage 
Stamps.) 



SCIENCE 



Size of Book 
8'/ 2 " x 6” 



860 PAGES 



Name . 
Address 
City ... 



State 





THE SCIENCE FICTION 

SWAP COLUMN 

A department for the buying, selling, and 
exchanging of fantastic literature. Only ads 
of this nature accepted. Rates 2c per word. 
No discounts. Cash should accompany all or- 
ders. Advertisements to appear in the November 
issue must be received not later than Sept. 
4th. Send all communications to WONDER 
STORIES, SWAP EDITOR, 99 Hudson St., 
New York City, N. Y. 



FOR SALE 



FIRST VOLUME of Amazing Stories, April 1926 to 
March 1927. Unbound, sold by issues or complete. 
What am I offered? Charles D. Hornig, 187 W. Grand 
St., Elizabeth, N. J. 



EDWARD (SKYLARK) SMITH’S latest interplanetary 
novelette, “What a Course!” and A. Merritt’s “Thru 
the Dragon Glass” ; extra : biography of Laurence 
Manning— all for 10c!!! SFDCO, 87-36 162nd St., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 



A MERRITT’S “Burn, Witch, Burn,” — brand new, 
perfect condition, with jacket, only $1.50. Also 
“Dwellers in Mirage” and “Moon Pool” — $1.25. Harry 
Harvey, 1700 North Main Street, Salisbury, North 
Carolina. 



DR. DAVID H. KELLER’S new story, “Rider by 
Night” — never before published. Limited edition, ten 
cents each. Rush order if you want your copy. FREE ! 
— With each copy we will give a copy of Clark Ashton 
Smith’s “Epiphany of Death” — also never before pub- 
lished — limited time only. Don’t wait! — Charles D. 
Hornig, 187 W. Grand St., Elizabeth, N. J. 



BOOKS, magazines ; Scientific, Weird, etc. Lists 3c. 
Swanson — WS10. Coleharbor, N. D. 



COMPLETE sets or single issues — all scientifiction 
magazines. No printed lists. Send your want list. Will 
quote prices. Harry Boosel, 1623 East 55th St-, Chicago. 



“HOW TO WRITE a Science Fiction Story” and 
‘‘Celebrities I’ve Met” — information on science-fiction 
notables. Both for 10c. Charles D. Hornig, 137 W. 
Grand St., Elizabeth, N. J. 



1929-1933 Wonder, Amazing, Astounding Stories, 12c 
each. Fair condition. Lawrence Platt, 4074 Seyburn 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 



SELLING scientifiction books, magazines at reason- 
able prices. Adesbeck, 18710 Wyoming Avenue, Hollis, 
New York. 



“THE KINGDOM of the Worm” by Clark Ashton 
Smith and “The Ancient Voice” by Eando Binder — 
never before published. Limited edition, 10c each story. 
Charles D. Hornig, 137 W. Grand St., Elizabeth, N. J. 



WANTED 



A 



NATOMICAL 
MANUAL 



THE LIVING BODY 

Male and Female 

The Only Popular-Priced Anato- 
mical Atlas Published 

Only 

A UNIQUE NEW MANUAL OF 
SECTIONAL ANATOMICAL 
CHARTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
PREPARED BY MEDICAL EX- 
PERTS. 

This new book shown the human 
body with each aspect of its struc- 
ture in separate sections; the exact 
position of all organa, every bone, 
muscle, vein, artery, etc. 





LIST OF PLATES 


Plate 1. 


Nude Adult Female 




II. 


Nude Adult Male 




III. 


Nervous System of Fe- 
male 




IV. 


Skeletal System 


” 


V. 


Mueeular System (Pos- 
terior) 




VI. 


Mussular System (Ante- 
rior) 

Vasoular System 


»» 


VII. 




VIII. 


Respiratory System 


n 


IX. 


Digestive System 

Male Genital Organ In 

Detail 




X. 




XI. 


Female Genital Organ in 
Detail 




XII. 


Creas-8eetlofl of Pregnant 
Female Body with Child. 




All plates (one 
foot high ) are 
printed in actual 
natural oolom. 



Thus far, plates such as those 
presented here have been so high 
in price as to be inaccessible to the 
public. Our plan In producing these 

charts is to make them available to every adult person. 

The book is 14 inches high and inches wide, con- 
tains twelve full-pago color plates and twelve text pages 
illustrated with fifty photographs and drawings, made 
from actual photographs, and all organs and parts of 
the human body — male and female — are shown In great 
detail in natural colors. 

Opposite each page, an explanatory text la provided, 
illustrated with photographs and drawings to show in 
detail the different organs and other features of the hu- 
man body. The book is recommended for nurses, art 
students, for lawyers for use In litigations, lecturers, 
physical culturlsts, hospitals, sanitariums, schools, col- 
leges, gymnasiums, life insurance companies, employees* 
health departments, etc. 

But every man and woman should own • copy of the 
ANATOMICAL MANUAL for effective knowledge of his 
or her own physical self! 



FOLLOWING Undamaged Wonder Stories: May, 1929 
to Sept., 1930; Dec., 1930; Jan., April, June, 1931. 
State price. William Plasky, 179 Branford St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 



It is of inestimable solus to the prospective mother, 
because of the information it provides on the essential 
anatomical facts of pregnancy and the structure of the 
female genital organs. 



WOULD LIKE February 1934, July to November 1933, 
and any issues before 1933 in Wonder Stories. George 
Gordon Clark, 8709 15th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 



Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 



WEIRD TALES for July 1925 and August 1926, also 
the covers of certain issues, also Amazing covers. 
What do you want for them? Charles D. Hornig, 137 
W. Grand St., Elizabeth, N. J. 



EXCHANGE 



FIRST Amazing Quarterly for second and third 
monthlies. Jones, 2717 Santa Clara Way, Sacramento, 
Calif. 



GRENPARK COMPANY, Dept. WS-IQ34 
101 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed find $2.00 (Foreign end Caned* remit by 
International money order), in full payment far a copy of the 
ANATOMICAL MANUAL, as per your offer. 

Name 



Address 

City SUte 



SWAP ADS bring results. Use them. Only 2c per word. 




Good News for Members of the 

SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 



T HU following Hat of essentials has been prepared 
for members of the SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 
bj the officers at Headquarters. 

A FEW WORDS AS TO THE PURPOSE 
OF THE LEAGUE 

The SCIENCE) FICTION LEAGUE was founded 
wi February, 1934. The Executive Directors are as 
follows : 

Forrest J. Ackerman, Eandn Binder, Jack Darrow, 
Edmond Hamilton. David H. Keller, M.D., P. 
Schuyler Miller, Clark Ashton Smith, and R. F. 
Starzl. Hugo Gernsback, Executive Secretary, Charles 
D. Hornig. Assistant Secretary. 

Tho SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE is a member- 
ship organization for the promotion of science fiotlon. 
There are no dues, no fees, no initiations, in connec- 
tion with the LEAGUE. No one makes any money 
from it; no one derives any salary. Tho only income 
which the LEAGUE has is from its membership 
essentials. A pamphlet setting forth the LEAGUE’S 
numerous aspirations and purposes will be sent to 
anyone on receipt of a 3c stamp to cover postage. 

One of tho purposes of the SCIENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE is to enhance the popularity of science 
flotlon, to increase the number of its loyal followers 
by converting potential advocates to the cause. To 
this end, the SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE supplies 
members with membership letterheads, envelopes, 
lapel buttons, and other essentials. As soon as you 
are enrolled as a member, a beautiful certificate 
with the LEAGUE’S seal will be sent to you, pro- 
viding 15c in stamps or coin is sent for mailing and 
handling charges. However, this will be given free 
to all those enrolled members who find it possible 
to call personally at Headquarters for it. 

Another consideration which greatly benefits mem- 
bers is that they are entitled to preferential dis- 
counts when buying acienco fiction books from numer- 
ous firms who have agreed to allow lower prices to 
all SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE members. The 
book publishers realize that, the more fervid fans 
there are to boost science fiction, the more business 
will result therefrom; and a goodly portion of the 
publishing business is willing, for this reason, to 
assist SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE members in 
increasing their science fiction collections by secur- 
ing the latest books of this type at discounted prices. 

SCIENCE FICTION ESSENTIALS 
LISTED HERE SOLD ONLY TO 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE MEMBERS 

All the essentials listed on this page are never 
sold to outsiders. They cannot be bought by anyone 
unless he has already enrolled as one of the members 
of the SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE or sig>n3 the 
blank on this page (which automatically enrolls him 
as a member, always provided that he is a science 
fiction enthusiast). 

If, therefore, you order any of the science fiction 
essentials without filling out the blank, or a facsimile 
(unless you are already enrolled a3 a LEAGUE mem- 
ber), your money will be returned to you. 

Inasmuch as the LEAGUE is international, it 
makes no difference whether you are a citizen of 
the United States or any other country. Tho LEAGUE 
Is open to all. 
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LEAGUE LETTERHEADS 

A beautiful letterhead has been especially de- 
signed for members’ correspondence. It is the 
official letterhead for ail members of the LEAGUE 
and is invaluable whon it becomes necessary to 
correspond with other members or with Head- 
quarters. 

A— SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE letter- 
heads, per 100 Prepaid 50c 

LEAGUE ENVELOPES 

So that letters mailed to members of the 
LEAGUE can be Immediately recognized, special 
envelopes that harmonize with the letterheads 
have been printed. 

B— SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE envel- 
opes, per 100 Prepaid 50c 

LEAGUE SEALS 

These seals, or stickers, are printed in three 
colors and measure W in diameter, and are 
gummed on one side. They are used by members 
to affix to stationery, letterheads, envelopes, 
postal cards and the like. The seals signify that 
you are a member of the SCIENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE. Sold in lots of 25's or multiples 
thereof. 

C— SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE seali. 
per 25 Prepaid 15c 

LEAGUE LAPEL BUTTON 

This beautiful button is made in hard enamel 
in four colors — red, white, blue and gold. It 
measures in diameter. By wearing this but- 
ton, other members will recognize you. Many 
friends will perhaps also want to join the 
LEAGUE. The button must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 

D— SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE lapel 

button Prepaid 35c 

DD— SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE lapel 
button, like the one described above, 
but in solid jrold Prepaid $2.50 

If you do not wish to mutilate this maoazine, 
any number of applications will be supplied upon 
request. 




B — 50c per 100 




D — 35c each 



SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE, 99 Hudson Street, New York, K.Y, 

— 



FREE 

CERTIFICATE 
To the left is an illus- 
tration of the certifi- 
cate provided all 
members of the SCI- 
ENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE. It is sent 
to all members upon 
receipt ol 15c in 
stamps to cover mail 
charges. 

WONDER STORIES 

is the voice of the 

SCIENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE— a monthly 
department appears 
in the magazine. 



Application for Membership 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE, 99 Hudswt Street, New York. N. Y. 

I, the undersigned, herewith desire to apply for membership in the 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE. In joining the LEAGUE, I understand 
that I am not assessed for membership and that there are no dues and no 
fees of any kind. I pledge myself to abide by all the rules and regula- 
tions of the SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE, which rules you are to send 
me on receipt of this application. 

I belong to the following class (put an X in correct space): ( ) Pro- 
fessional; ( ) Business; ( ) Student; ( ) (Please 

print information) 

Name Age 



Address 

City and State 

Country .... .Dato 

I enclose 15a, for postage and handling, for my Membership Certificate. 



SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE, 99 Hudson Street, New York. 

Gentlemen: 

[ ] I am already enrolled in the SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE. 
] I am a new member and attach ray application to this coupon. 
Please send me tha following SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE essen- 
tials listed in this advertisement: (Please print information) 



for which I enclose $ herewith. 

(The LEAGUE accepts money orders, cash or new U. S. stamps in 
any denomination. Register cash or stamps.) 



Address. 

City ... 



State WS-1034 




STRANGE EXOTICALLY ILLUSTRATED 

Oriental and Occidental Privately Printed Masterpieces on the 

Sex and Love Relations 

of Mankind 

By the Greatest Sexual Anthropologists of the Orient and the Occident 



Some oj the recent FALSTAFF Private Publications for adults only are : 

rri. a K'llllTfKimV The ‘ 1001 ’ STRANGEST AMATORY CURI- 
-1M " MJd ■ 1 " w J1 M A “ OSA in the erotic life of men and women across 

the ages— with a 

PRIVATE CABINET OF UNIQUE 
PHOTOGRAPHS 



by DR. AUGUSTIN CABANES 

France’* foremost Sexual Anthropologist and Historian- 
author of 60 previous esoteric manuscripts 

• 

Anthropological Studies in the 

Strange Sexual 
Practises 

of all Races in all Ages 

by DR. IWAN BLOCH 

Germany’s foremost Sexual 
Anthropologist and physician 

• 

Anthropological Studies in the 

Sexual Relations 
of Mankind 

including Oriental, Occidental and Savage Arts, Rites and 
Customs of Love . • . bewildering discoveries and dis- 
closures derived from his vast travels and practice in 
strange lands and his ingenious life-long researches 

by PROF. PAOLO MANTEGAZZA 

perhaps the world’s greatest Sex Anthropologist — founder 
of Italian Museum of Anthropology. 

• 

If you are a serious adult and want FREE 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE fully describing 
the above and other curious amatory works, 
fill out and mail coupon at oncciMOMi^H 



I ATI] PE fit ADE 

.and Collectors of 

.AMOTRY 

(OURBOSA 

or ALL RACES 

Tsoio for free Catalogue-' 

OP BOOKS ON 
ktaENnne Sexuaua 

”ANT>I ROPO LOGl 

L ESOTERIC* 

eo Classics 

Exotica llv Illustrated 

RACIAL ARTS OF LOVE 

MA 6 ICA SEXUALIS 







You may either 
use the coupon 
or write, on 
your own sta- 
tionery, the in- 
formation r e- 
quired, includ- 
ing your age, 
and mention 
Dept. 5 M. S. 




Please mention Mam Story Magazines 



€L High Aim of 

Falstaff Publications 

STATED IN THE WORDS OF THE GREAT 
PROFESSOR PAOLO MANTEGAZZA 

ISELY to study 
love as a complex 
phenomenon, as 
a gigantic power 
which moulds it- 
self in a thou- 
sand ways among 
various races and 
in various epochs, 
and as an ele- 
ment of health 
and pleasure for 
the individual and 
for the generations has appealed to me a* a great and 
worthy undertaking. 

“Whether the Anthropologist describes the bestiali- 
ties and savageries of African tribes or the supersensi- 
tive sensualities of the most aesthetic races, he should 
use the frankest and simplest language. I saw early 
that interesting scientific works were possible only by 
employing bold outlines and by eschewing all technical, 
and usually wearisome, analyses and descriptions. 
.... A wealth of hitherto unknown esoteric docu- 
ments and manuscripts were there to be unearthed 
lifting the curtain on mysterious and wise procedures 
in strange lands, that can increase the happiness of 
Occidental races. • . 

’ falstaff’ HTeSS.”nc". 

230 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me your FREE interesting illustrated 
catalogues of Amatory Curiosa and exotically illus- 
trated Masterpieces on the Sexual and Love Relations 
of Mankind. 

Name 

Address ♦ 

City State 

Dept. S M. S. 

when aieewerrnff advertisements 
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that's all I 
id to PROVE 
./I make You. 

EW MAN/ 



NOTE: No 

other Physi- 
cal Instruc- 
tor i n the 
World has 
ever DARED 
make such 
an offer! 



flabbj 



Holder of the title: 

• World’s Most Perfectly 
Developed Man” 

7 pen competition in the only 
and International contest a 
l during the past 15 years 

veek! That’s all the time 1 need. 

7 days I'll give you proof that 
n make you over into a new 
ility and power. 
jr you exactly what I did for 
vas once a 97-pound weakling. 

<ly, only half alive. I had a 
lby l)ody. V 

changed myself from this “below av- 
•sique into the man who won — against 
♦ — the title of “World’s Most Per- 
eloped Man” is an absorbing story. It is told 
ok, “Everlasting Health and Strength,” which 
i you absolutely free if you fill in and mail the 

DW. 

It's Easy MY WAY 

ms mean nothing! That is why I offer you more 
ises. That is why I offer you a 7 days’ trial of 
method, Dynamic-Tension. That lets you see for 
hat I back up every promise I make. That 
beyond a flicker of a doubt that I can and will 
too, into a vital, powerful NEW MAN. 
ds of fellows all over the world have used my 
nd now you can, too. Like them, you can put on 
s of muscle where you need them most, tone up 
e system, banish constipation, poor digestion, bad 
mples and other conditions that rob you of the 



‘drive’ 



$s and good times of life, and get the 
e you to the top of the ladder. 

ve Got NO USE for Apparatus 

t any use for tricky weights or springs 
itoes that may strain your heart and 
al organs. There's nothing unnatural or 
about this method of mine. And I don't 
a of doctor you. Dynamic-Tension is all 
It^| the natural, tested method for de- 
r eJ men inside and out. It distributes 
ounds of powerful muscles over your body, 
of minor ailments and surplus fat. and 
the vitality, strength and pep that win 
admiration of every woman and the 
any man. 

Send for YOUR Copy 
of MY FREE BOOK 

't be held back by a below-par body! 
m can easily and quickly make this 
•an of yourself! Do what my thousands of other pupils 
nd for a free copy of my illustrated book, “Everlasting 
and Strength.” Learn how I built myself up from a 
10-muscle, always-tired “runt” to winner of the title, 
'Vorld’s Most Perfectly Developed Man.” Gamble a 
o mail my coupon — to learn how YOU can win the 
P’-i/r iti lift* — a handsome, healthy, husky body, 
ss CHARLES ATLAS. Dept. 10-K, 133 E. 23rd St., 
\>rk City. 



FREE BOOK 



Gamble a stamp today. Mail 
coupon for free copy of my 
new book. “Everlasting Health 
and Strength." It shows you 
from actual photos how I have 
developed my pupils to my own 
perfectly balancer! propor- 
tions Where shall IS' nd your 
copy ? Write your name and 
address plainly on the coupon. 
Mail it today to me personally. 



W'' * 

s' 

f CHARLES 
ATLAS 

Dept. 10-K 
133 East 23rd St. 

New York City 

I want proof that Dynamic-Ten- 
sion will make a New Man of me — 
give me a healthy, husky body and 
big muscle development. Send free 
book. "Everlasting Health and 
Strength." 



Name 

(Please print or write plainly) 

Address 

City State 

© 1934 C. A. Ltd. 









Fsrslgn Rscaptlsn. 

JloltyirocA. Ca*f - 1 sm quH» 
MflhViM with my 
Msny friends who have hrsrd 
it art delighted with ita prr- 
fortnance It brings in. with- 
out a dfubt, thr finest all-wav 
reception -l have ever heard!* 



Rscsptlws 

tfoTgaW/ ca,f —Not until 1 fj 

toed out my Midwwt 16 d.d I 'A 

really appreciate wh*t radio re- a 
erption waa It thnlla me to* g§ 
bring in drttrfnl foreign «tation« m 
a» clearly as local pn.gr/. m.'' 

'NrreM h Oaf i 



WWyirocd.' fa/i/— Until I re- 
ceived ray **• St id west radio. I 

bad never thought it pouable to 
bring in entertainment from half- 
way around the world »o clearly” 

I (MrhihGoldiryn-Maytr .Star ) 



/faflyirond. Calif —My Midwest 
is the t e-Hart 1 have ever ined 
It give* me super foreign re- 
ception and new radio advent 
lure Ita performance on 
all five wave bands smarts me” 
RICHARD ARLF.N. 
iParfmminl h'tetun<j l’lai/r') 






/""" 9 TO " \ 

2,400 METERS 
(12,000 MILE 
.TUNING RANGE) ' 



WORLD-WIDE 
RECEPTION ! 

B EFORE you buy anv 
nylio, write for FREE 
copy of the new 1935 Midwesi 

I* l.‘. f I Ann I A n n nnnn n..b 



< ' ' ' * 1 1 : 4 1 • : . r*-. V Jfi.tr.i • 

saving of- from t 0 ^" . C ^.vl> lying tiy? more economical way. 

be content with ordinary S-vaTlcd ‘All-Wave”, “Dual 
Wave”, “Skip Wave” or “Tri-WaS^” receivers when Midwest gives 
you more wave lengths in today’s most perfectly developed 16-tube Super 
dc luxo ALL-WAVE radio that arc proven by four years of success . . . that can 
an iron-clad guarantee of foreign reception'! .These bigger, better, more powerf ul, c 



‘arer- 



toned; supet selective radios have FIVE distinct wave bands; ultra short, short, *nESES 
medium, broadcast, and long. Their greater all-wave tuning of 9 to 2400 meters 
(33 megacycles to 125 KC) enables you to tune in stations 12,000 miles away US I0W AS 
with clear loud speaker reception. Write TODAY for new FREE catalog! |HQQ 

Now, you «an eftjoy ruprr American. Canadian, police, the world’s most distant stations. Thrill JoOW 
amateur, commercial. Airplane and ship broadcasts. . . to the^chimes of big Hen from G!ili,LwB^i 
and derive new delight and I.onjfon. Kncland . . . tune in on the -*'MarftgjUaiae H 

' ’ • nee. Now. you can enjoy the from Y\ IbC. Carac.i-. Ye: eruela . . . l.-un to the 

TO l>X-:n* hobfiv a?..l secure «..!! * f the K- I . r«i . fr< m Mv.’Mi:, S>.1* 

■ m3 

p i ■ 50 ADVANCED 1935 FEATURES EJS5* 

Here are a few of Midwest’s superior feature?: Controllable Expansion of. Bp jt b 
: *>^BL Volmi,e-Selcctivity-*'>ii..iti\ f . Miero-Tetuj.it. .0 . I i.I.-l- A- I r.,l . VU. 9 

- ■ ■■ Tnj.leC.ilibr.itio'. I’!-. - W.r. • -». -- 

(be Li B 

® $$?'.• <n l H • < hr- b..-.d *N>B 

- "j :■ K<’ -I.i-v I’ -A.- £ ^ 

bead ah-vi* ai-.d I V; i«T>- cat:-'- ' 

N- ■ 1 ••• ■ ■■■ r . ; »' - 1 l.I. 



^JiBB JK with 

New 

Deluxe Au di torJu mTifpe 



Jean Harlow, Richard Arlen, Claudette Collier f, 
Neil Hamilton, Mauroen O’Sullivan, Gloria Stuart 
and Ginger Rogers arc some of the movie stars who 
prefer the Midwest radio because it gives then 
the super all-wave reception that they desire. 
Try U* MKw«t for thirty day* before you <tovV Md- 
v«*t gives you triple pn-tcrtioo wrtk: A oos-yeor guana, 
fee, foreign rrrepboo ocarjr-ba«k 



Increasing costs arc sure to result in higher radio prices 
uru , ’ >on. buy before the big advance . NOW ! . . . while you^R' ^B V 

New tTYLI CONtOLB can take advantage of Midwest - sensational vai Bl 

Tbr nrw b.< . MH««i 36- No middle.-ur rf- profit* to pay Y.f.i r.,ti order \ .r radio ■ 

* rom new .Midwest catalog with as much certainty • 

Bfii-ucdc l ”xr coniolc. »n<f SAUsfaclion as if you were to select It in our preaLTadio 
chassis ... in four colon. . . . r ... laboratories. You save !W% to ‘>0% when you • ^ 

a n.rxlel fur every purse. ft.RA buy direct this popular way . . . you get 'tO days II D BJ 

Hand m«<le‘ by ruasier FREE trial . . . as little as S.YOO down puts a 1^1 

crufisrnen, they hgnnoriitc Midwest radio in your home. Satisfaction guar- ^BB 

!:r:S.K»K USU ^ ^ *«.. *.i» <«• fruk iWsPN 

new FREE cu.ah.g fir-lay t Sign and mall coupon ...or, send name and address on postal card 



UliU WA A'ik mk'A'Jml ^for 
AMAZING JO- DAY FRtt TRIAL 
OFFER AMD NIW IQJS CATALOG 



MIDWEST RADIO CORF., , 

Dept. €67 
Cincinnati. Ohie. 

Without ol> limit ion on my part send me 
your new I'KUJ! 1035 Caiulorc, and cotn- 
tdet.. d.-luiU ol your liberal 30-day 
FJtLE trial offer. This is NOT ao order. 



Uur-Aunti 

Make Easy 
EatrsMenry 

Cheek Heri- 
tor p| 

Details I * 



MOVIE STARS cW^iOHR the ffew 1935 MIDWEST 



c sdfwazfMjf NEW 1935 



MAIL COUPON TOOA3 



MIDWEST RADIO CORP. 
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SOtOjELY 

flat 

ms ssE 



SUPPORT 

LIVE BAB 

HIHhoulB^L 



forehead 



RUPTURED PEOPLE 
CAN’T BELIEVE IT! 



Until They See How Queer 
Invention Supports Rupture 



R UPTURED people are simply astounded when 
they see it. But their astonishment turns to joy 
the first time they wear it — this marvelous new 
invention that is radically different from old-time 
methods. It is uncanny the way it supports rupture 
without the necessity of heavy, cumbersome straps, 
belts, springs, leg straps or other heavy burdensome 
contraptions. 

Do Not Jump at 
Conclusions 

There is much more to this amazing method than 
is revealed here. When you look at this new device 
you see a queer-shaped object, absolutely flat on the 
side that goes next to the body. It feels soft and vel- 
vety. You place it against the palm of your hand and 
you are amazed to find that it holds itself there. In 
fact, it would support the weight of several old-time 
heavy trusses without budging a bit. 

You can see how this marvelous patented in- 
vention, the work of a scientist whose methods for 



I New Science Institute, 8726 New Bank Bldg. 

I Steubenville, Ohio. 

[ Rush me at once full description of the new appliance men- 

■ tioned on this page. Also the offer which allows me to use it 
I with the understanding that it must reduce the size of my 
I rupture within 30 days or it costs me nothing. I am not 
| obligated in any way. 

■ 

I Name 



■ Address 



Oity 



relieving rupture are now being 
used by thousands over the world, 
truly modernizes the care of rup- 
ture. Not only is this device used to 
support rupture in a new way, btit it makes pos- 
sible an automatic treatment for rupture — using 
one of Nature’s most powerful healing forces. 
Day by day its healing power functions as you 
wear the device. 

Personal Guarantee 

Results from this new device have already been 
so satisfactory to ruptured people that it will be sent 
to you with a personal guarantee that “if your 
rupture is not actually reduced in size during the 
free trial that is allowed, you may send it back and 
demand a return of your deposit as agreed.” The 
device is being offered to ruptured people by the 
well-known New Science Institute, Steubenville, 
Ohio, and is sent for 30 days’ trial. 

It is a complete system which includes 
the essentials of a method by which 
more than 7 out of 10 ruptured students 
who were treated by Dr. Jay W. Seaver, 
of a great eastern university, reported 
cures. Space here does not allow further 
details but complete particulars will be 
sent free if you will mail the coupon be- 
low. You will want to act immediately. 
You havefbeen waiting for news like this, 
possibly for years. Get the coupon in 
the very first mail. 

NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
8726 New Bank Building 
STEUBENVILLE - - OHIO 
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